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Why  do  we  call  the  Sun-Times 
the  Bright  One? 


Because  that’s  the  kind  of  newspaper  it  is. 

g Alert.  Readable.  With  a  modern 
mat  that  gets  right  to  the  point. 
And  a  host  of  the  most  talented 
writers,  reporters  and  person¬ 
alities  in  the  trade.  Like  columnist 
Irv  Kupcinet,  a  name-dropper 
who  knows  the  people 
vhose  names  he  drops. 
harles  Bartlett,  a  digging 
kind  of  reporter  who's  1 1 
probably  had  more  news  1 1 
firsts  than  anyone  now  in  Washington.  1 1 
Art  Buchwald,  Edwin  Darby,  Joseph  Alsop, 

Alma  Lach,  many,  many  more.  It's  easy  to  ICOj 
see  why  more  and  more  Chicagoans  are 
waking  up  to  the  Bright  One, 
the  .Chicago  Sun-Times.* 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


■I'And  why  so  many  advertisers  are  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination) 


Journal-American  average  Sunday  circulation 
for  the  month  of  March  was  in  excess  of 

850,000 

...UP  250,000  above  the  post-strike  low! 

Journal-American  average  weekday  circulation 
for  the  month  of  March  was  in  excess  of 

575,000 

...UP  100,000  above  the  post-strike  low! 

The  BIG  GAP  between  the  Journal-American  and  the 
second  New  York  evening  newspaper  is  about  equal 
to  one-half  the  circulation  of  the  third  evening 
newspaper! 


THAT’S  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  LEADERSHIP! 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News  American 
Boston  Rkcord  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Baltimore  is  a  multi-billion  dollar  market^ 

It  is  a  compact  newspaper  market^ 

The  Sunpapers  publish  71%  of  all  advertising 
appearing  in  Baltimore  metropolitan  newspapers^ 


•**tioinl  Representatives: 

^^er,  Woodward,  O’ Mara  &  Ormsbee— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis. 


.  .  .  that  200-million  dollar 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge-tunnel 


It  took  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  to  persuade  Virginia 
that  this  fixed-cmssing  was  feasible  and  to  sell  that  two 
hundred  million  dollar  bond  issue. 

It  took  three  and  a  half  years  to  build  this  17.6-mile 
engineering  miracle  .  .  .  working,  at  times,  against  the 
worst  that  nature  could  toss  at  man.  It  was  quite  a  job! 

Almost  overnight,  however,  the  economic  life  of  a  large 
part  of  the  mid-Atlantic  coastal  area  will  be  changed  and 
enriched.  But  the  area  that  will  feel  the  greatest  impact 
.spreads  across  the  Bay  and  up  the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
and  directly  south  of  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  metro  market — 
with  this  area  as  its  focal  point. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  better  place  to  live.  That’s  why  we 
worked  so  hard  in  helping  get  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge- 
Tunnel  idea  off  the  ground,  why  we  fought  to  build  a  clinuite 
of  vigorous  support  for  this  project.  It’s  good  to  look  back 
on  this  accomplishment,  but  we  get  more  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  we  feel  newspapers 
should  function. 


THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 


Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  ChesopeoKe  onO  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

APRIL 

N — APME  Continuing  Study  Chairmen.  Statlar  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

N — Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15-16 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  Yori 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 16— Illinois  Editors’  Traffic  Seminar,  Nachusa  House,  Dixon. 

16- 1^8— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler-Hilton,  Washington 

16- 18 — Nebraska  Press  Association.  Shoraton-Fontenolle  Hotel,  Omaha. 

17- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

18- 19 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference,  Akron,  Ohio. 

•  8 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Admanagers.  Benson  Hotel 
Portland. 

20 — Associated  Press  membership.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

20 — National  Cartoonists  Society  Seminars.  The  Lambs  Club,  New  Yorli 
City. 

20-23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
New  York. 

20- May  I — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city  editors,  Columbii 
University,  New  York. 

21 -  National  Cartoonists  Society  18th  Annual  Reuben  Awards  Dinner. 
The  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

22- 24 — Conference  on  Communication  Arts,  University  of  Miami,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier,  Whits 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

24- 25— Louisiana  Press  Association,  Western  Hills  Motor  Inn,  Bossier  Cih 
La. 

24- 25— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference,  Chicago. 

25 —  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  French  Lick. 

25— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  9  Conference,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

25— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference,  Pullman,  Wash. 

25- 26— South  Dakota  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
Watertown. 

26- 27 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

MAY 

1-2 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service  Awards  Banquet  and  Region 
1 1  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  RItz-Carleton 

Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

2- 3 — New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

3- 9— Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

4- 8 — F.I.E.J.  (International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers),  Florence 

and  Montecatini,  Italy. 

4-15 — American  Press  Institute  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production 
Seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

6- 9 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Management  Planning,  La  Casa  del 

Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

7- 9 — Journalism  Institutes  program.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

7- 9 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Oceanside  Hotel,  Ocean  Shores,  Washington. 

8- 9— Oklahoma  AP  Members,  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

8- 9 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

9- 1 1 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Editorial  Seminar,  Rice  Hotel, 

Houston. 

14-16— Illinois  Press  Association,  Hotel  Pere  Marquette,  Peoria. 

14-16— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Hotel  Skirvln,  Oklahoma 
City. 

14-16— Southern  Short  Course  In  News  Photography.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

14- 17— C  anadian  Managing  Editors  Conference  Hotel  Charlottetown,  I 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

15- 16 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  NIttany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

17-20 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Leamington  Hotel, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

17- 20 — Twin  Cities  promotion  convention  and  presentation  of  E&P  Pro¬ 
motion  Awards,  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

18 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  New  England  Journalists  Awards  Dinner,  Tiffany 
Club.  Boston. 

18-19 — Color  Marketing  Group  spring  meeting.  Hotel  Sheraton-Atlantlc, 
New  York  City. 

18-20 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

18-29 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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THIS  IS  THE  BEST-READ  ISSUE 
IN  THIS  WEEK'S  29-YEAR  HISTORY 


“You  arc  to  be  commended. 
As  regular  readers  of  this  paper, 
we  feel  this  has  been  one  of  the 
best  ...” 

“I  am  teaching  a  class  of  pro¬ 
spective  high  school  teachers . . .  for 
them,  I  would  like  50  copies  .  .  .  ” 

And  from  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  which  docs  not  dis¬ 
tribute  THIS  WEEK: 

“Wish  we  had  thought  of  it 
first.” 


.According  to  Starch,  the  issue 
was  the  best  read  in  THIS 
week's  history! 

The  average  editorial  item  was 
read  by  87%  of  the  audience.  Of 
the  nine  items  in  the  issue,  none 
was  below  80%  noted.  No  gener¬ 
al  magazine  can  approach  these 
figures. 

But  THIS  WEEK’S  14,500,000 
families  did  more  than  read  the 
issues.  Hundreds  of  them  sat  down 
and  wrote  us  about  it.  Their  com¬ 
ments  went  this  way: 

“The  finest  work  THIS  WEEK 
has  ever  done.” 

“If  this  is  a  sample  of  your  new 
policy,  Tm  all  for  it  ...  ” 

“Such  joy  and  such  pride  was 
experienced  by  one  citizen  of  these 
United  States  today  in  the  reading 
of  this  issue.” 


.-y.. 


On  January  19th,  the  Editors  of 
THIS  WEEK  prev’iewed  the  new 
themed-issue  program  which  starts 
in  April.  The  entire  magazine  was 
devoted  to  “Six  Great  Moments 
in  the  White  House”  and,  within 
the  brief  span  of  a  few  weeks,  it 
has  become  a  collector's  item. 


THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
MARKETING  FORCE  IN  PRINT 

Circulation 

14,583,575 


For  high  melting  efficiency. . . 


PUT  THE  HEAT 


INSIDE  THE  POT 


Just  place  this  Kemp  Stereotype  Pot  in  position, 
connect  fuel  and  power  .  .  .  and  you  can  start 
loading  metal!  Kemp  immersion  heating  puts  all  the 
heat  where  the  metal  is  .  .  .  inside  the  pot.  You  get 
high  casting  rates,  uniform  metal  temperature  and 
rapid  heat  recovery  ...  at  low  operating  cost.  For 
more  information,  write  for  Bulletin  IE-10  to:  The 
C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


KEMP 


rwin  ^ 


CJ, 


umn 


Front-page  news  makes  strange  bedfellows.  A  HaltimoTt 
Evening,  Sun  story  March  28  was  headed  “faster  Joy 
Spreads  Over  the  World” — and  the  remainder  of  the  page  was 
filled  with  the  Alaskan  earthquake,  tidal  waves  and  fires  in 
California,  a  feared  plane  crash  in  the  Pacific.  Even  the  weather 
forecast  was  “increasingly  cloudy.” 

— Headjr  heads:  “Drips  Found  At  Desks  Of  3  Aldermen’’— 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  “Spring’s  Here  Color  It  White"— Chicago's 
American  (heavy  snow  on  first  day  of  Spring) ;  “Nip  and  Tuck 
Into  the  Muck"— Hartford  Courant  (over  story  in  rhyme  by  Gerry 
Ryan  about  a  little  girl  wading  into  a  lake  after  a  duck) ;  “  ‘Hoi 
Gheck’  Embarrasses  Texanaire’’— £1  Paso  Herald-Post;  “Meat 
Prices  to  Go  on  Senate  Grill’’— 'IFasfungton  Post;  “Fills  to  Protect 
Smokers  Seen  As  More  Than  Just  Pipe  'Dream"— Reading  (Pa.) 
Times  (by  Tom  Aubrey)  ;  “Eggless  Hens  Need  Loving’’ — Latrobc 
Bulletin;  Howard  C.  Pond’s  column  in  the  Las  Cruces  (N.M.) 
Citisen  is  called  “PONDering  with  Pond’’  and  in  the  same  slate 
the  Huidosa  (“noisy  waters’’  in  Spanish)  News  has  a  column 
called  “.Around  Town— By  Nosey  Waters.’’ 


Goos  Noo9 

Jack  be  nimble. 

And  Jack  be  quick— 

Remember,  we’ve 
Deadlines  to  lick. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

fPisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Day  Managing  Editor  Charles  T.  McQueeney,  New  Haven 
,  (Conn.)  Register,  writes:  “When  I  call  for  Boh  or  Don,  no 
less  than  14  of  the  staff  answer.  The  Bobs  are  I.eeney,  exec 
ed;  Hickox,  Casey,  Barton,  Jordan,  Neary  and  Wilson.  The 
Dons:  Fitch,  photo  ed;  Anderson,  Byers,  DeCesare,  Marchione, 
Rabin  and  Sharpe.  Also,  there  are  four  Als:  Sizer,  news  ed; 
Callan,  Cowie,  Ahern.”  .  .  .  Stan  Swinton,  Associated  Press 
assistant  general  manager,  in  24  busy  hours  in  Milwaukee, 
spoke  to  a  joint  meeting  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  made  two  television  appearances,  was  interviewed  on  radio 
plus  a  Milwaukee  Journal  interv'iew  on  AP’s  overseas  oper- 
'  ations.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  the  AP,  after  conducting  a  journalism 
seminar  for  Boy  Scouts,  Charles  Huhbs,  assistant  to  the  editor, 
;  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  held  an  examination.  One  Scout  answered 
a  question:  “The  Associated  Press  is  500,000  miles  of  loose 
wire  that  sells  news.”  Mr.  Huhbs  says  he’s  sure  the  kid  meant 
it’s  an  organization  which  gathers  and  distributes  news  over 
I  500,000  miles  of  leased  wires. 


This  Is  Praise? 

“He’s  the  best  police  reporter  in  town  when  he’s  sober.” 

“It’s  a  great  story,  just  great.  I’d  run  it  in  a  minute  if  it 
weren't  libelous.” 

“Her  drama  criticisms  read  like  literary  essays;  it’s  a  pity  she 
can’t  tell  a  hit  from  a  flop.” 

“That’s  a  real  clever  head;  too  had  it  misses  the  point.” 

“You  can’t  beat  him  when  it  comes  to  theory.  He’d  make  an  out¬ 
standing  journalism  professor.” 

“She’s  a  crackerjack  obit  writer;  in  fact,  I  wouldn't  let  her  do 
anything  else.” 

“That  fellow  runs  the  most  complete  newspaper  library  on  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard.  It’s  a  shame  he  can  never  And  anything. 

“He’s  the  only  horse  handicapper  in  the  city  with  a  Ph.D. 

“You  show  great  imagination  in  your  writing — you  ought  to  try 
fiction.” 

“That  picture  has  great  quality.  It  would  be  page  one  sure  if  •* 
had  any  news  value.” 

“He’s  not  a  had  rewrite  man  at  all  for  a  guy  who  doesn’t  know 
anything  about  grammar,  construction  or  spelling.” 

“Tliat  editorial  just  sings.  It  reads  like  poetry.  Only  one  thing 
bothers  me.  What  the  hell  does  it  mean?”  , 

-Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Trarder 
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UNYT  delivers  a  lot 

of  newspapers  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  market  just  as 
the  Journal -American^  Times, 
World -Telegram,  Herald -Tribune 
and  Post  do . . . 

It  just  delivers  a  lot  more. 


CIRCULATION  -  SEPTEMBER  30,  1963 


NEWS 

1,918,046 

UNYT 

771,188 

TIMES 

603,574 

JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

506,746 

WORLD  TELEGRAM  &  SUN 

373,849 

POST 

317,237 

HERALD-TRIBUNE 

282,005 

FOR  THE  FULL,  EXCITING  UJIYT  STORY 
CALL;  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Syndicate  Probe 

More  investigations  by  the  anti  trust  division  ol  the  Department  of 
fustite,  Ciongressional  (atnnnitiees,  ett.,  have  Iteen  made  into  the 
syndication  of  newspaper  leainres  than  almost  anything  else  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  steel  industry.  Investigators  have  been  in  and 
arotmtl  the  synditate  business  main  times  in  recent  years.  I'liev  have 
probetl,  and  then  withdrawn.  No  one  outside  of  the  justice  Depart¬ 
ment  knows  why.  .\nd  no  one  knows  what  has  prompted  this  renewal 
of  interest. 

The  justice  Department  is  ostensibly  investigating  “distriminatorv 
preferences  such  as  exclusive  territorial  rights”  but  its  demand  for  files 
and  dcK'utnents  is  so  all-inclusive  that  it  properly  tan  be  called  a  fishing 
expedition. 

.Syndicate  jieople  admit  openly  that  they  are  in  the  Itusiness  of 
selling  exclusivity.  That’s  the  major  attraction  to  a  buyer  of  the  artists 
and  writers  they  reiiresent.  I  he  value  of  the  commodity  to  a  publisher 
is  destroyed  if  a  competitor  down  the  street,  or  in  the  same  circulation 
area,  can  offer  the  same  attraction  to  readers.  .No  one  wotdcl  think — at 
least,  we  hcjj)e  not — of  forcing  a  writer,  photographer  or  artist  to  offer 
his  material  to  Lift',  Look  atid  the  Saturday  Lvauiug  Lost  for  simul¬ 
taneous  publication.  Or.  are  we  going  to  force  a  Hemingtvay.  for  in¬ 
stance.  to  offer  his  books  to  all  pultlishers  for  simultaneous  printing? 

.Someone  in  the  Department  of  Justice  ought  to  take  a  short  cotirse 
on  the  economics  of  publishing.  If  Bobby  Kennedy’s  boys  are  seeking 
to  destroy  the  right  of  ext  lusivitv  in  features  they  are  taking  the  shortest 
course  to  destroying  an  important  segment  of  the  newspa|x-r  and 
maga/ine  business.  It  can  restilt  only  in  the  immediate  degrading  of 
selling  prices  with  ultimate  loss  to  syndicates  and  their  artists  and 
writers.  It  will  depreciate  the  value  to  publishers  of  coltimns  and 
comics  which  many  of  them  have  sj>ent  large  sums  advertising  and 
promoting  to  potential  readers. 

W’hat  gocxl  is  a  copyright,  issued  bv  a  l’..S.  government  agency,  if 
another  government  agency  says  an  author  or  his  agent  can’t  protect 
the  use  of  his  own  work? 

Presidents  Peeve 

I"  r  is  reported  that  President  Johnson  is  angrv  and  hurt  because  his 
-*■  excessive  speed  while  driving  an  automobile  near  his  Texas  farm  was 
mentioned  in  the  press.  If  he  doesn’t  realize  it  himself  soon,  someone 
should  tell  him.  that  press  criticism  of  his  driving  exploits  is  completelv 
justified  and  he  should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  it. 

.\s  he  stated  himself  on  a  recent  television  program,  he  is  “the  oidv 
President  we  have.”  1  hat  remark  becomes  emphasized  when  yc>u  con¬ 
sider  the  consequences  of  anything  dire  happening  to  him  at  this  time. 

1  he  -Vinerican  )x;ople  are  concerned  about  his  well-being,  and 
rightly  so.  and  he  shouldn’t  blame  the  press  for  |x)inting  this  out  to 
him  in  bold  language  when  he  takes  anv  such  risks  in  traveling. 

1  he  press  isn’t  concerned  w  ith  his  jxtlitics  on  such  occasions  but 
w  ith  his  safety. 

License  Fee 

A  N  author  in  Manhattan  Beach.  Oalif..  has  been  fighting  a  .S25  a  year 
license  fee  imposed  Icxally  on  “professional  writers.”  How  this 
intolerable  and  unconstitutional  situation  has  been  permitted  to  exist 
lor  the  last  two  years  is  a  mystery.  Every  organized  group  of  editors 
and  writers  in  the  country  should  take  steps  to  have  the  Icxal  law 
rescinded  immediately. 
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Wherefore  I  desire  that  ye  faint  not 
at  my  tribulations  for  you,  ivhirh  is  your 
glory. ■^Ephesians,  III;  IH. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
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IN  AN  EARTHgUAKE 


1  saw  (iiir  newspaper  plant  teeter  «n 
ihe  brink  nf  disaster  and  then  niiraeu- 
lously  escape  destruction. 

It  was  alxdil  on  (»ood  Friday  after¬ 
noon.  Windinjj  up  a  few  cliores  before 
going  home.  I  went  out  into  the  plant 
through  a  i>assaf;eway  from  my  cdhee.  I 
was  going  to  clieck  on  a  picture  left  in 
the  copy  basket  for  tomorrow's  paper.  The 
only  other  person  in  the  (vnnposing  rocnn 
was  the  night  operator.  Mrs.  Alice  Tack- 
ftt.  who  was  setting  donhle  column 
measure. 

It  was  just  getting  dusk  outside.  I 
pawed  through  the  copy  basket  and  found 
ihe  picture  I  was  looking  for  and  checked 
the  size.  The  operator  had  left  the  cover 
ol  the  machine  up  so  I  reached  over  to 
dose  it. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  terrific 
■hock,  accompanied  by  swaying  and  the 
rippling  of  the  four-inch  concrete  slab 
ikwr  under  my  feel.  I  glanced  toward  the 
row  of  Linotype  machines  and  couldn’t 
tfll  whether  it  was  the  motion  under  my 
ieet  or  the  machines  that  were  dancing 
up  and  down.  I  saw  Mrs.  Tackett  snatch 
her  purse  from  the  stand  beside  her  and 
holt  for  the  door  leading  to  the  front  office. 

I  was  being  haltered  against  the  edge 
d  the  machine.  The  jolting,  waving,  un¬ 
dulating  movement  grew  more  intense.  It 
was  next  to  impossible  to  stand.  A  hand 
hold  gained  on  a  post  was  immediately 
»renched  loose.  A  turtle  with  a  full  i)age 
of  type  in  its  chase  came  rolling  toward 
UK.  I  put  out  my  hands  to  fend  it  off  only 
to  he  jerked  violently  to  one  side.  The 
turtle  stopped  its  rush. 

Across  the  room  in  the  commercial 
printing  plant  one-ton  skids  of  printing 
Wper  piled  two  high  began  toppling.  Unit 
htaters  suspended  from  ceiling  joists 
^*>yed  like  pendulums. 

I  climbed  under  the  heavy  overhanging 
•uring  of  (»ur  Goss  mat  roller.  There  I 
fode  out  the  quake. 

There  seemed  to  he  no  end  to  the  jerk- 
'u<.  shaking,  undulating  motions.  Thin 
"uite  mud.  apparently  puddled  like  a 
■  oungster  patting  mud  pies,  began  to  ooze 
upthrough  cracks  in  the  floor.  I  could  see 
**  upper  structure  of  our  32-page  Goss 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April 


[)ress.  It  was  swaying.  One  of  the  unit 
lieaters  weighing  about  400  pounds  tore 
loose  directly  above  the  folder  of  the 
press.  By  the  greatest  of  good  luck,  it 
oscillated  away  from  the  machinery  at 
the  moment  it  parted  company  with  (he 
ceiling  and  crashed  instead  through  the 
mail  room  wall. 


Then  1  was  consi-ious  of  seeing  a  strip 
of  dim  light  near  the  top  of  the  rear  wall. 
It  took  me  a  moment  to  realize  it  was 
falling  away  from  the  roof.  The  tiers  of 
bricks  remained  intact  and  it  fell  away 
with  a  series  of  electric  flashes  as  power 
lines  were  torn  apart.  This  seemed  to  he 
what  the  angry  giant  was  waiting  for.  The 
Anchorage  eartlnpiake  that  stopped  all 
clocks  at  .3:36  p.  m.  on  Good  Friday  ended 
as  suddenly  as  it  began. 

I  heard  my  name  called.  My  son  had 
come  looking  for  me.  We  briefly  surveyed 
the  shambles.  I  learned  no  one  had  been 
hurt.  .All  had  fled  from  the  building. 

.Saturday  and  .Sunday  were  spent  by  the 
entire  staff — hack  and  front — cleaning  u|). 
Carpenters  put  in  a  temporary  wall  of 
pliofilm.  The  pressman  gently  touched 
the  incher  button.  .All  cylinders  turned. 
He  put  on  speed.  The  press  was  not 
harmed. 

We  missed  one  edition,  that  of  .Satur¬ 
day,  March  28.  .Monday  we  were  aide  to 
come  out  with  an  eight-page  edition  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  catastrophe. 

We  ended  the  ordeal  with  very  little 
actual  damage  to  vital  machinery. 

NttR.MAN  C.  Brown 

Publisher. 

.Anchorage  Daily  'News. 
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Short  Takes 

Police  Beat: 

The  men  refused  to  budget,  he  testified, 
and  they  had  to  be  carried  on  stretchers 
to  police  vehicles.  —  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Timva. 

• 

She  reported  that  a  billboard  had  Ireen 
taken  from  her  purse.  — Columbia  (Mo.) 
MiKsouriuH. 

• 

He  admitted  the  attempted  rape  in  the 
presence  of  a  Dallas  News  reporter.  — 
Dnllax  (Tex.)  Morning  Ncwn. 

m 

Officials  say  he  is  under  tight  .sur¬ 
veillance  to  make  sure  he  can  direct 
operations  of  his  mob  from  Ivehind  the 
bars.  —  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

• 

The  .state  police  were  looking  for  him 
because  of  the  bun-brandishing  episode. 
—  New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

PEACEMAKERS 

On  Cyprus,  governed  by  the  British 
through  the  automobile  age,  traffic  moves 
on  the  left  and  most  of  the  foreign  press 
casualties  to  date  have  been  due  to  wrong 
reflexes  with  a  righthand  steering  wheel 
on  narrow  winding  roads.  The  correspond¬ 
ents  wear  no  uniforms  in  this  strange  war. 
but  neither  do  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyp¬ 
riot  irregulars  who  poke  their  ancient 
rifles  through  their  car  windows. 

Into  this  steaming  cauldron  of  com¬ 
munal  hatred  and  revenge,  whenever  it 
begins  to  boil,  newsmen  of  a  dozen  na¬ 
tionalities  drop  like  ice  cubes. 

With  more  competitive  curiosity  than 
common  sense  they  wander  about  the 
crcMvked  streets,  poking  into  bulldozed 
homes  and  abandoned  shops  converted 
into  blockhouses.  They  wander  back  and 
forth  across  the  British-patrolled  no  man’s 
land  as  if  they  were  covering  a  deadlocked 
national  convention  in  Chicago,  taking 
television  films  and  interviewing  terrifi^ 
and  terrifier  in  the  fluent  English  the  Brit¬ 
ish  taught  both  before  being  ejected. 

In  recent  days  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriot  factions  have  extended  their  prop¬ 
aganda  efforts  to  such  grassroots  sorespots 
as  Polis.  The  Turkish  mukhtar  holds  an 
“impromptu”  news  conference  in  the  be¬ 
leaguered  school  to  relate  Greek  outrages. 
.A  few  minutes  later  Greek  Cypriot  gen¬ 
darmes  round  up  as  many  of  the  visitors 
as  they  can  and  “invite”  them  to  the  Polis 
police  station,  which  resembles  a  fortress, 
for  a  press  conference  with  their  town 
committee.  Following  the  Nicosia  line, 
however,  their  protests  are  against  the 
British  soldiers  rather  than  the  Turks. 

“British  officers  told  them  to  evacuate 
their  homes  or  they’d  be  killed.  Why  don’t 
they  return?  We  obey  the  orders  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Makarios  and  will  not  hurt  them 
now,”  the  Greek  spokesman  insisted. 

The  word  “now”  meant  as  long  as  scores 
of  snoopy  foreign  newsmen  stick  around, 
peacemakers  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Robert  T.  Hartman 
Los  .Angeles  Times  Bureau, 

Rome. 
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The  Supreme  Court  by  Paul  Yost  The  House  by  William  F.  Arbogast 

Man  for  man,  nobody  covers  Washingt 


The  President  by  Frank  Cormier 


State  by  John  Hightower 


Justice  by  Joseph  Mohbat 


Agriculture  by  Ovid  Martin 


Defense  by  Fred  Hoffman 


The  President  by  Douglas  Cornell 


Interior  by  W.  Joynes  MacFarlan 


ieThe  Associated  Press. 


The  Senate  by  Jack  Bell 


The  President  by  Karl  Bauman 


Treasury  by  Adren  Cooper 
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In  the  Wake  of  the  Long  Strike 


New  York  Times  Lost  $527,084 


Callinj?  19fi3,  with  its  net 
.iperatinfr  loss  of  $527,084  a  year 
of  “strike  and  recovery,”  the 
Stv  York  Times  this  week  said 
in  its  annual  report  it  hoped 
"1964  will  prove  to  be,  as  it 
h»s  started,  a  year  of  consoli- 
liation  and  progress.” 

The  report  stated  that  the 
114-day  newspaper  strike  from 
Dec.  8,  1962  to  March  31,  1963 
dominated  financial  results  of 
the  year.  While  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing:  was  in  the  red,  dividends 
from  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  and  a  gain 
realized  on  the  sale  of  real 
estate,  made  it  possible  for  the 


New  York  Times  Company  to 
maintain  a  continuous  record  of 
profits  for  every  year  since  1898. 
The  company  employs  more  than 
5,000  persons. 

Consolidated  earnings,  after 
taxes,  for  1963  were  $1,069,127 
($6.96  per  common  share)  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,811,550  ($15.71 
per  share)  in  1962. 

The  net  loss  from  operations 
compared  with  a  net  income  of 
$599,350  in  1962.  It  included  a 
net  charge  of  $212,500  for  re¬ 
serve  for  estimated  costs  from 
termination  of  the  Times  West¬ 
ern  Edition  in  January. 

The  report  gave  operating 


revenue  at  $101,327,008  in  1963 
as  compared  with  $118,009,275 
in  1962. 

This  was  shown  as  follows: 

Advertising,  1963,  $73,628,- 
301;  1962,  $90,266,703. 

Circulation,  1963,  $23,910,299; 
1962,  $24,116,016. 

Other,  1963,  $3,788,408;  1962, 
$3,636,556. 

Charged  against  this  income 
were: 

Salaries  and  wages  of  $41,- 
060,480  in  1963  as  compared 
with  $45,586,369  in  1962; 

Employes’  security  benefits  of 
$3,408,793  in  1963  and  $4,982,- 
147  in  1962; 


New.sprint  and  ink — $26,979,- 
068  in  1963  and  $34,283,175  in 
1962. 

‘‘In  the  nine  full  months  of 
operations  in  1963,  the  Times 
printed  49,444,967  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,”  the  report  said.  ‘‘This 
was  37%  of  the  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  by  all  New  York  news¬ 
papers  and  the  highest  per  cent 
of  field  carried  by  the  Times  in 
any  single  year. 

‘‘The  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine — although  only  39  issues 
appeared — carried  more  lines  of 
advertising  in  1963  than  any 
other  magazine  in  the  country. 

{Continued  on  page  62) 


Unions  ‘Zippered’  Mirror’s  Closing 


Trial  Examiner  John  F. 
Funke  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  recommended, 
.tpril  3,  dismissal  of  the  suit 
brought  against  the  defunct 
Sew  York  Mirror  and  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
by  four  unions. 

The  unions  had  charged  un- 
fiir  labor  practice,  because  the 
Hearst  morning  tabloid  had  shut 
iiwn  Oct.  15, 1963  “without  hav¬ 
ing  afforded  the  labor  organiza- 
lions  an  opportunity  to  negfo- 
’•iite  or  bargain”  such  a  deci¬ 
sion.  John  Harold,  counsel  for 
ihe  pressmen,  one  of  the  four 
anions,  said  the  recommenda- 
!i(m  would  be  appealed.  Others 
irere  the  stereotypers,  the  paper 
nindlers,  and  the  Guild. 

In  his  conclusions  the  Trial 
Examiner  declared  that  “while 
the  array  of  laws  in  the  circuit 
fonrts  might  be  characterized 
u  disheveled  and  will  remain  so 
antil  the  Supreme  Court  rules 
on  Fibreboard,  it  is  clear  that 
theoverwhelming  consensus  (Fi- 
oreboard  is  the  only  exception) 
1!  against  any  requirement  that 
uiy  employer  must  bargain  with 
>  representative  labor  organ- 
^tion  concerning  a  decision  to 
pi  out  of  business.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Fibreboard 
I’nper  Products  Company  vs. 
^ERB,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
’■he  District  of  Columbia  ruled 
an  employer  may  not,  by 
^teral  action,  subcontract  or 
'W  down  a  portion  of  his  busi- 
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ness  in  which  the  employees 
have  selected  a  bargaining  rep¬ 
resentative,  even  though  the  de¬ 
cision  is  economic  in  motive  and 
that  his  obligation  to  bargain 
applies  to  the  decision  itself  as 
well  as  to  the  rights  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  affected.  The  case  is 
now  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Examiner  noted  that  the 
board  requires  its  Examiners  to 
follow  its  decisions  until  they 
have  been  overruled  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  He  cited  contracts 
between  three  of  the  unions  and 
the  Publishers  Association  and 
a  separate  contract  between  the 
Guild  and  the  Mirror.  In  each 
of  them  provision  was  made  for 
various  forms  of  termination  or 
severance  pay  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Mirror  lived  up  to  these 
agreements. 

Cities  Modern  History 

“The  instant  case  should,  I 
believe,  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  modern  history  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
that  history  is  one  of  sale,  mer¬ 
ger  and  discontinuance,”  the 
recommendation  continued. 
“Within  the  last  25  years  the 
city  has  witnessed  the  death, 
in  one  form  or  another,  of  the 
New  York  Morning  World,  the 
Evening  World,  the  Evening 
Journal,  the  Morning  Journal 
and  the  Mirror. 

“That  this  condition  has  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  country 
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has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  to  those  interested  in 
the  industry  and  a  source  of 
some  concern  to  those  who  feel 
that  this  media  of  communica¬ 
tion  should  remain  competi¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  This  situation  has,  in 
fact,  been  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  by  the  Anti-Trust 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

“The  prolonged  strike  and 
lockout  in  the  industry  in  New 
York  which  began  Dec.  8,  1962 
and  which  continued  until  March 
31,  1963,  did  not  alleviate  con¬ 
ditions,  and  there  were  rumors, 
given  circulation  in  the  press 
of  other  cities,  that  at  least  two 
newspapers  might  be  discontin¬ 
ued  as  a  result  of  the  labor  dis¬ 
pute  and  consequent  financial 
loss  to  the  publishers.  With  all 
due  deference  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  tactic  not  too  uncom¬ 
monly  employed  by  management 
in  a  strike  situation  it  was  not 
an  entirely  idle  threat  which 
was  posed. 

“It  cannot  be  said,  therefore, 
that  these  contracts  were  exe¬ 
cuted  without  an  awareness  of 
the  hazard  of  mergers  or  sus¬ 
pensions  of  publication  with  re¬ 
spect  to  several  papers,  includ¬ 
ing  specifically  the  Mirror.  In 
fact,  the  clauses  in  two  of  the 
contracts  that  provided  sever¬ 
ance  benefits  were  entitled  ‘Sus¬ 
pension  and  Merger  Pay.’ 

“There  was  evidence  at  the 
hearing  that  inquiries  had  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  by 


representatives  of  labor  organi¬ 
zations  representing  the  Mirror’s 
employees  as  to  the  possible  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Mirror  and  that 
one  organization  had  agreed  to 
a  reduction  of  force  because  of 
the  Mirror’s  financial  straits. 

“These  were  sophisticated  and 
powerful  unions  with  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  collective  bargaining  in 
the  newspaper  industry  and 
which  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  knowledge,  shared  by  the 
general  public,  of  the  financial 
insecurity  of  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  again  including  the  Mirror. 

“Forewarned,  each  of  the  un¬ 
ions  carefully  provided  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  its  members  in 
event  of  final  disaster.  Having 
done  that  they  agreed  to  the 
so-called  zipper  clause,  foreclos¬ 
ing  the  parties  from  further 
negotiation  during  the  life  of 
the  contract.  .  .  . 

‘Zipper’  (Jause 

“Having  found  that  the  par¬ 
ties  had  bargained  in  their  most 
recent  contracts  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  not  entirely  free  from  fear 
of  sudden  death,  and  that  they 
included  in  their  agreement  not 
only  the  provisions  for  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  event  of  that  un¬ 
happy  conclusion  but  also  the 
‘zipper’  clause,  I  hold  that  not 
only  was  there  an  implied  but 
a  direct,  written  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  waiver  of  the  right  to 
notice  of  or  consultation  on  any 
decision  to  suspend  publication.” 


A  Visit  to  Mirror’s  Old  City  Room: 

It’s  Like  Being  in  Deserted  Warehouse 


readers  with  the  latest  news 
sped  through  the  greatest  news 
facilities  available  anywhere." 

Mirror? 

“This  was  our  own  sign,”  Mr. 
Mulford  said.  “The  tv  outfit 
claimed  nobotly  would  notice  the 
woi'd  ‘Mirror’  because  they 
l)anned  past  it  too  fast.”  He 
l)eeled  part  of  “New  York 
Glol)e”  back,  exposing  “New 
York  Mirror”  under  it. 


Rv  Kick  Frieiiniuii 
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Gerry  Mulford  unlocked  a 
door  and  led  the  way  into  the 
semi-darkened  room.  The  only 
li^t  in  it  filtered  through  the 
windows  on  the  left. 

“I  don’t  know  if  the  elec¬ 
tricity  is  still  on  in  here  or 
not,”  he  said,  walking  up  to  a 
column  and  pulling  some  master 
switches.  He  then  moved  around 
the  room,  flicking  on  switches. 
Overhead  fluorescent  bulbs  flut¬ 
tered  then  flooded  the  room  with 
light. 

Wh-ere  was  the  city  desk  lo¬ 
cated? 

Mr.  Mulford,  purchasing 
agent  for  the  dead  Xew  York 
Daily  Mirror,  pointed  across  the 
room.  “The  city  desk,  the  copy 
desk,  and  by  that  sliding  win¬ 
dow,  the  picture  editor’s  desk. 
The  picture  editor  sat  near  the 
window  so  he  could  communi¬ 
cate  back  and  forth  with  the 
darkroom.” 

You  walk  across  the  big, 
empty  room,  trying  to  remember 
what  it  was  like  before  Oct.  16, 
1963.  You  stand  where  the  city 
editor  might  have  sat  and  you 
look  across  this  room.  The  only 
things  in  it  wow  are  bits  of 
trash,  a  large  sign  and  a  hand- 
truck.  Near  the  wall,  where  the 
copy  desk  might  have  been,  a 
green  wooden  box  lays  forgotten 
on  the  floor.  The  name  “Max 
Harris”  is  stencilled  on  it.  Max 
Harris?  Who  was  he? 


Gerry  Mulford  led  the  way 
l)ast  the  sign  to  the  executive 
news  offices  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  city  room.  Names 
were  .still  on  the  glass  panels. 
Glenn  Neville.  Selig  Adler.  Ed¬ 
ward  Markel. 


THE  CITY  ROOM — like  moving  through  an  empty  warehouse. 


You  follow  him  through  one 
completely  -  stripped  room  into 
another  completely-stripjted 
room,  then  another.  The  last 
time  you  were  here  was  during 
the  newspaper  strike  a  year  ago. 
Neville,  Adler  and  Markel 
seemed  pretty  busy  then,  despite 
the  shutdown.  There  is  nothing 
much  to  see  now  except  space. 
You  follow  Mulford  back  again 
into  the  former  city  room.  It’s 
like  moving  through  an  empty 
^varehouse.  Mulford  warns  you 
about  tripping  over  connections 
sticking  out  of  the  floor.  Elec¬ 
trical  outlets? 


“No,”  Mr.  Mulford  answ’ered. 
“Compressed  air  connections  for 
the  air  brushes.  The  artists  used 
them.” 


FILING  CABINETS — Empty  spots  in  the  rows  mark  where  some  have 
already  been  sold. 


“The  editorial  auditor  in  Ac¬ 
counting,”  Mr.  Mulford  an¬ 
swered.  “The  box  used  to  be  on 
the  wall  for  expense  slips.  The 
reporters  would  drop  them  in 
the  box  and  Max  would  come 
down  once  a  week  and  collect 
them.” 


.No  ConncH'lions 

Gerry  Mulford  stood  in  the 
entrance  to  what  once  was  the 
wire  room.  Wires  curled  out  of 
the  floor,  looking  for  connec¬ 
tions  that  were  gone.  Three  rolls 
of  unused  paper  were  on  the 
floor,  two  end-up  and  one  on  its 
side,  looking  as  if  it  gave  up. 

Near  a  window  were  some 
promotion  posters  printed  a  few 
weeks  before  the  88fi,367-circu- 
lation  daily  Mirror  expired.  The 
tv  people  had  put  them  on  the 
window  sill  to  block  out  li^t. 
The  posters  showed  three  car¬ 
toon  characters  riding  the  Sub¬ 
way  and  reading  the  New  York 
Mirror. 

“Easy  to  Hold.  Fun  to  Read, 
they  said. 


The  .Authentic  Look 

“A  television  show  shot  a 
series  pilot  in  here,”  Gerry  Mul¬ 
ford  said,  pointing  to  the  large 
sign.  “They  came  in  right  after 
we  closed.  Wanted  to  get  the 
authentic  look  of  a  city  room. 
Then,  they  bought  everything  in 
the  city  room  so  scenes  in  later 
episodes  would  look  like  the 
first  one.  They  even  bought  the 
clocks.” 

The  sign  read:  “The  New 
York  Globe.”  Printed  under  it 
were  the  words :  “Through  these 
Teletypewriters  flow  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  words  every 
24  hours  from  all  corners  of 
the  earth.  They  provide  Mirror 


“The  only  thing  we  didn  t  sell 
in  here  were  the  picture  drops 
,om  fable  used  by  —  and  0"!^  ^ause  they  were 
partly  hides  an  ac-  i^Ullt  mto  the  wall,  Mr* 

(Continued  on  page  ol) 
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mNVEM  ION  PROGRAM  SET 


Writer  Fights 
License  Fee 


ASNE  Will  Defend 
Editor  in  Contempt 


In  the  name  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  Charles  Carson  is 
resistinvr  the  collection  of  a  $25- 
a-year  license  fee  on  profession¬ 
al  writers  by  the  city  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Beach,  Calif. 

His  battle  against  the  local 
law,  on  the  ground  that  the  tax 
could  smother  the  freedom  of 
writeis,  leceived  nationwide  at¬ 
tention  this  week.  Even  the 
Mayor  of  Manhattan  Beach, 
Harold  VV.  Ball,  has  agreed  with 
Mr.  Carson  that  the  license  fee 
should  not  l)e  applied  to  writ¬ 
ers.  An  (‘xemption  will  l)e  con- 
sider(Kl  by  the  City  Council 
Ai)ril  22. 

Mr.  Carson,  who  is  a  great 
grandson  of  Kit  Carson,  has 
been  i)aying  the  fee  under  pro¬ 
test  for  two  years.  It’s  due  again 
in  -lune.  Non-i»ayment  makes 
the  wiiter  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $500  fine  or  six  months  in 
jail,  or  lK)th. 

Mr.  Carson  writes  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  is  a  ghost-writer  of 
fiction  and  non-fiction. 


1  ^ 

^pno!?6- 

I  jHYbT; 

DON'TS  FOR  CRIME  STORIES 


Boston  Lawmakers 
Propose  News  Code 


Boston 

A  committee  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  recommended  creation 
of  a  special  section  in  the  state 
attorney  general’s  office  devoted 
to  enforcement  of  a  newspaper 
code. 

The  proposal  is  a  redraft  of 
bills  filed  over  the  past  two 
years  but  previously  defeate<l. 

The  title  of  the  proposed  law; 
“An  act  establishing  a  code  of 
ethics  for  newspaper  publishers, 
editors,  columnists  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  performance  of 
their  obligation  to  the  public.’’ 

It  was  advanced  by  the  Legal 
Affairs  Committee  and  calls  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  attorney  general 
and  an  “adetiuate  staff”  to 
check  “the  publication  of  all 
news  media  operating  through¬ 
out  the  commonwealth,  day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  thoroughly 
and  methodically,  and  cite  for 
contempt  those  news  media 
breaking  the  existing  laws  of 
the  commonwealth  regarding  the 
reporting  of  court  and  criminal 
news.” 


Standards  Fixp«‘i'led 

The  bill  states,  “Because  the 
press  has  never  been  able  to  un¬ 
animously  agree  upon  any  for¬ 
mal  guidelines,  the  legi.^lature 
finds  that  a  code  of  ethics  is 
desirable  to  set  forth  for  the 
guidance  of  the  press  the  gen¬ 
eral  standards  of  reporting  to  be 
reasonably  expected  of  them.” 

It  then  lists  nine  “don’ts”  for 
newspapers:  These  include: 

— Publication  of  interviews 
with  witnesses  after  indictments 
are  returned. 

— Publication  of  criminal 
background  and  police  record 
of  accused  unless  it  is  made 
part  of  trial  record. 

— Publication  of  a  confession 
after  indictment  is  returned. 

— Editorial  comment  preced¬ 
ing  or  during  trial  tending  to 
influence  judge  or  jurj\ 

— Publication  of  any  “leaks,” 
.statements  or  conclusions  as  to 
the  innocence  or  guilt,  implied 
or  expressed,  by  the  police  or 
prosecuting  authorities  or  de¬ 
fense  counsel. 

*  *  * 

Guide  Seal  on  Masthead 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  Berkshire  Eagle  carries 
the  seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar-Press  Guide  in  its  editorial 
page  masthead.  Kingsley  R. 
Fall,  managing  editor  of  the 


Eagle,  was  a  member  of  the 
bar  -  pi-ess  committee  which 
drafted  the  guide  on  cov’ering 
crime  news.  Twenty-six  dailies 
in  the  state  have  sub.scribed  to 
it. 

*  «  * 

Oswald  Publicity  Hit 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pre-trial  publicity  in  the 
United  States  makes  equal  jus¬ 
tice  for  all  under  the  law  im¬ 
possible,  according  to  a  panel 
of  speakers  at  a  Har\'ard  Law 
School  Forum  recently. 

The  case  of  Lee  Har\’ey  0.s- 
wald,  accused  assassin  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  was  cited  by  Zel- 
man  Cowen,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  laws  at  Melbourne  Univer¬ 
sity,  Australia. 

Dean  Cowen  said  that  under 
British  law  mass  media  execu- 
tiv’es  would  have  faced  prison 
terms  for  the  prejudicial  infor¬ 
mation  they  allowed  to  he 
printed  or  spoken  about  Oswald 
after  his  arrest. 

He  said  this  included  Os¬ 
wald’s  alleged  pro-Castro  ties, 
his  dishonorable  discharge  from 
the  military'  and  his  past  crimi¬ 
nal  record  —  all  prejudicial  to 
a  fair  trial  for  the  accused. 

In  Britain,  Dean  Cowen 
pointed  out,  publication  of  such 
facts  would  have  been  contempt 
of  court. 

Gabe  Pressman,  news  re¬ 
porter  for  NBC  in  New  York 
and  chairman  of  the  fieedom 
for  information  committee  of 
the  Radio-Newsreel-Television 
Working  Press  Association,  sup¬ 
ported  Dean  Cowen ’s  stand. 

Mr.  Pressman,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  said  that  new’s- 
men  in  this  country,  however, 
could  not  be  expected  to  censor 
themselves.  He  said  it  might  be 
done  through  a  code  set  up  with 
the  cooperation  of  press,  bar  and 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Associate  Justice  Jacob  Spie¬ 
gel  of  the  Massachusetts  Su¬ 
preme  Court  said  some  of  the 
blame  should  be  borne  by  those 
lawyers  who  prefer  to  try  their 
cases  in  the  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

(Jiief  N»“ws  .Source 

Boston 

A  resolution  calling  for  the 
designation  of  an  “infoimation 
officer”  as  the  sole  dispenser  of 
crime  news  to  news  media  will 
be  considered  soon  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Police  Chiefs  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  resolution  was  submitted 
by  Someiwille  (Mass.)  Police 


Chief  Thomas  J.  O’Brien.  The 
chief  of  each  department  would 
l)e  information  officer  in  most 
cases;  it  would  be  a  “serious 
breach”  of  discipline  for  any 
other  department  member  to 
divulge  crime  information  to 
news  media  or  assist  news  media 
in  obtaining  names,  pictures  or 
statements  of  individuals  prior 
to  their  being  booked  on  a  crimi¬ 
nal  charge. 

4t  * 

Court  Access  in  Danger 

Chicago 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  editor  of  the 
Wdshington  (D.  C.)  Pont,  said 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  here  this  week  that  the 
access  of  the  press  to  judicial 
proceedings  is  in  danger. 

“I  deplore  the  inadequacy  of 
most  police  and  court  coverage,” 
he  said.  “I  would  like  to  see  the 
leporting  of  court  proceedings 
by  all  the  media,  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  would  not  involve 
any  interference  with  the  order 
and  deconim  of  the  courts.  I 
deplore  the  extension  of  Canon 
35. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “I  think  it  is  up  to  the 
media  to  demonstrate,  not  only 
in  selected  cases,  but  wherever 
it  is  permitted  to  operate,  an 
unobtrusiveness  that  will  make 


it  plain  to  lawyers  ;ind  judge* 
that  proceedings  can  ite  reported 
without  disturbing  the  order 
and  decorum  of  trials  and  hear¬ 
ings  and  meetings.” 

Referring  to  the  jiroposal  by 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
CBS,  for  a  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion  .study,  Mr.  Wiggins  said: 

“The  American  Society  of 
New'spaper  Editors  has  a  code. 
The  NAB  has  a  code.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  has  a  code. 
One  more  code  that  is  disre¬ 
garded  may  not  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  any  Iretter  than  the  three 
codes  we  have  already  violated. 
It  will  not  meet  it  unless  it 
has  the  sanction  of  law;  and 
if  it  has  the  sanction  of  law,  it 
will  violate  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

“Moreover,  I  think  it  only 
fair  to  remind  Dr.  Stanton  that 
it  was  out  of  such  a  panel  of 
lawyers  and  journalists  that 
Canon  35  first  emerged.” 

• 

Verne  E.  Joy  Dies 

Centralia,  Ill. 

Verne  E.  Joy,  87,  ixlitor  and 
publisher  of  the  Centralia  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentmel  for  more  than  50 
years,  died  April  5.  A  daughter, 
Mrs.  Alden  (Vera  Joy)  Perrine 
is  vicepresident  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company.  A  grandson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Joy,  is  associate  publisher. 


Press-Bar  Code 


Idea  Gains 

Chicago 

Walter  Early  Craig,  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  seconded  the  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  code 
of  fair  practices  to  govern  press 
and  television  coverage  of  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  had  charged  in  a  speech 
at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  the  coverage  of  Jack 
L.  Ruby’s  trial  in  Dallas  bor¬ 
dered  on  “anarchy.”  He  called 
for  new  standards  of  behavior 
not  only  for  news  media,  but 
for  the  legal  profession  and  po¬ 
lice  officials  as  well. 

He  said  that  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  Washington  had 
agreed  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  making  an  inquiry  and  offer¬ 
ing  a  series  of  recommendations 
to  guide  news  media  in  their 
handling  of  trials  and  legal 
hearings  and  pre-trial  actions. 

Mr.  Craig  sent  this  message 
to  Dr.  Stanton: 

“Your  comments  on  news  cov¬ 
erage  of  judicial  proceedings 
and  your  suggestion  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  provide  an  onlerly,  sensi- 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Support 

ble  approach  to  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  American 
bar. 

“I  congratulate  you  on  a  per¬ 
suasive  and  constructive  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  elimination  of  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.” 

He  also  sent  a  telegram  to 
Robert  D.  Calkins,  president  of 
the  Brookings  Institution. 

“The  proposal  of  Dr.  Stanton 
for  a  searching,  objective  study 
of  news  coverage  of  judicial 
proceedings  leading  to  a  possi¬ 
ble  inter-media  code  of  fair 
practices  points  to  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  of  the  most 
urgent  concern  to  the  entire 
legal  profession,”  he  said. 

“I  am  confident  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  will 
lend  its  full  assistance  toward 
reaching  the  objectives  outlined 
by  Dr.  Stanton.” 

Dr.  Stanton  suggested  that 
representatives  of  the  press,  ra¬ 
dio,  television,  police  and  bar  as¬ 
sociation  participate  in  a  study 
group.  He  suggested  that  New¬ 
ton  N.  Minow,  lawyer  and  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  act  as 
chairman  of  the  group. 
JBLISHER  for  April  11,  19W 
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You’re  Not  Bad  Guys- 
At  Night,  LB  J  Quips 


included  Marianne  Means, 
lSHINGTON  with  the  incident,  hut  privately  (Heart  Newapapent) ,  Marquis 
ss  Club’s  they  discuss  the  affair  this  way:  Childs  (St.  Lonin  Pont-Din- 

ar,  ffot  a  1.  It  is  bad  for  the  President  l>ntcli),  Bob  Thompson  (Lok 

on  Tues-  to  take  the  wheel  of  a  car  and  Anpelex  Times)  and  Muriel 
louse.  drive  it  at  hiph  speed— so  fast,  lJol>bins  (Ilnltitiwre  Sun). 

said  an  in  fact,  that  he  lost  his  secret  ,>■  . 

p  by  the  service  detail  as  well  as  a  car-  “>"'K  “  •«««>« 

ning  hon-  load  of  newsmen.  .Most  newsmen,  while  admit- 

ry,  Georpe  2.  The  President  may  well  tinp  they  have  no  “ripht”  to  tail 

itee  could  ask,  "Who  invited  the  reporters  the  President,  nevertheless  say 

,  some  600  to  follow  me?”  “This  is  what  we’re  being  paid 

just  about  Then  there  are  some  report-  for.”  Says  one  veteran: 
vd  for  the  ers  who  raise  this  question:  “The  President  has  just  pot 

vded  into  “When  are  we  puests  of  the  to  pet  it  in  his  mind  that  re- 
itly  on  the  President  and  when  are  we  porters  are  jol)-bound  to  trail 
m  “mipht”  working  press?”  him  around.  Being  the  creatures 

members  The  details  of  what  happened  they  are  from  habit,  the  more 
while  the  President  and  Mrs.  of  a  “game”  he  makes  out  of 
come  —  Johnson  were  on  holiday  at  losing  them  the  harder  they’ll 
■e  minutes  Eastertime  dribbled  out  in  num-  play  at  it.  It’ll  make  reporters 
On  l^ing  erous  columns  and  stories  in  even  more  aggressive  than  nor- 
i  National  newspapers  and  magazines  after  mally. 

d  '7:30  he  Ted  Lewis,  of  the  New  York  “Furthermore,  reporters  tend 
jthing  to  News,  wrote  April  1 :  “Does  to  feel  that  if  the  President 
to  “.shake  President  Johnson  have  the  bieaks  the  law  (speed  limits) 
he  club’s  right  to  step  on  the  gas  the  way  then  they  feel  okay  in  doing 
e  far  side  he  was  accustomed  to  l)efore  he  likewise.” 

entered  the  White  House?”  The  old  question  of  the  speed 

has  been  Reporters  who  had  l)een  at  of  the  presidential  vehicle  came 
im  by  the  the  Johnson  ranch  that  weekend  up  in  the  administration  of 
of  his  car  had  felt  obligated  not  to  report  General  Eisenhower.  Although 


Racing  Days  Over? 

Guessing  among  the  press 
™fP8  is  that  news  stories  about 
■lie  President’s  heavy  foot  on 
■lie  accelerator  of  his  Lincoln 
Continental  will  result  in  spar- 
osthem  from  future  racing  to 
»«ep  up  with  him. 

Some  reports  had  Mr.  Johnson 
■itting  the  roads  around  his 
at  90  mph,  with  newsmen 
mthecar.  None  of  the  reporters 
to  be  identified  personally 
editor  a:  PUBLISHER 


MORE  THAN  SHE  ANTICIPATED— When  Jen  Nichols,  IS,  went  to 
Texas  Woman's  University  at  Denton,  Texas,  to  cover  the  presentation 
of  an  honorary  law  degree  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  the  Abilene 
Reporter-News,  she  didn't  count  on  getting  a  personal  interview.  But 
this  favor  was  granted  by  the  First  Lady  to  the  young  reporter  on  the 
plane  flight  from  Austin  to  Denton. 
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he  never  drove  himself,  he  in¬ 
structed  his  drivers  to  ‘  speed  it 
up.”  This  made  for  some  hair- 
raising  rides  by  reporters  fol¬ 
lowing  him. 

Two  reporters  were  killed  in 
a  car  following  that  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding. 

• 

AP  Expects 
1,600  for 
Johnson  Talk 

All  records  for  attendance  at 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  will  l)e  broken 
April  20  when  President  John- 
.son  speaks  at  the  affair  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Reserva¬ 
tions  have  passed  1,500  and 
plans  are  teing  made  for  more 
than  1,600  to  be  served. 

The  previous  record  was  1,216 
diners  who  heard  Astronaut 
John  Glenn  last  year.  President 
Eisenhower  spoke  to  1,150  at 
the  luncheon  in  1953. 

Other  Guests 

This  year’s  guests  on  the  dais 
will  include  the  heads  of  four 
foreign  press  associations:  Ki- 
yoshi  Iwamoto,  general  manager 
of  Kyodo,  Japan;  Alan  Mac¬ 
intosh,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  South  African  Press  As- 
.sociation  and  Argus  newspapers 
of  South  Africa;  Gillis  Purcell, 
general  manager  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  and  Gerald  Long, 
general  manager  of  Reuters  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  luncheon  has  been  a 
highlight  of  Publishers’  Week 
in  New  York  since  1900.  It  fol¬ 
lows  the  annual  AP  member¬ 
ship  meeting. 

*  «  * 

IIPI  Breakfast 

The  annual  meeting  of  United 
Press  International  editors  and 
publishers  will  take  place  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  April  20,  in  New 
York. 

Representatives  of  UPI  sub¬ 
scribers  will  join  UPI  general 
management  executives  and 
guests  at  a  breakfast  in  the 
Empire  Room  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

The  guests  will  be  welcomed 
by  Mims  Thomason,  president; 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  editor,  and 
other  officers  of  UPI.  Mr. 
Thomason  will  make  the  an¬ 
nual  report. 

Neil  Sheehan,  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Saigon,  will  talk  about 
U.S.  efforts  to  save  Viet  Nam 
from  communist  control,  and 
Merriman  Smith,  White  House 
reporter,  will  tell  how  President 
Johnson  has  set  a  new  pattern 
for  news  coverage. 
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Broadcasters  Add 
To  Their  Ad  Woes 


Chicago 

Leaders  of  the  broadeastinp 
industrj'  here  this  w(*ek  took  a 
hard  look  at  themselves,  at  each 
other,  at  the  electronics  busi¬ 
ness  and  kicked  aiound  several 
hot  potatoes  like  pay-tv,  ciparet 
advertising,  liquor  advertising 
and  loud  commercials. 

The  scrutiny  was  occasioned 
by  the  42nd  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  April  5-8.  More 
than  3,000  members  attended. 
The  NAB  has  a  membership 
of  about  39  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  radio  stations  and  almost 
all  of  its  television  stations. 

Keaflirii)  Liquor  Bun 

LeRoy  Collins,  $75,000-a-year 
president  of  NAB,  still  finding 
plenty  of  fault  with  broadcast¬ 
ing,  urged  members  to  reject 
liquor  advertising  and  strength¬ 
en  their  stand  against  cigaret 
advertising  directed  to  youth. 

The  television  Code  R<view 
Board  passed  a  resolution 
strongly  reaffirming  the  present 
provision  which  prohibits  the 
advertising  of  hard  liquor  on 
the  air  as  not  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

The  question  arose  this  year 
because  of  the  recent  acceptance 
of  liquor  commercials  by  the 
New  York  Times’  radio  station, 
WQXR.  Other  radio  stations 
which  don’t  subscribe  to  the  code 
have  no  restrictions  on  liquor 
ads. 

Fiichl  Afcainst  Pay-tv 

The  real  emphasis  was  placed 
on  commercial  tv’s  battle  against 
pay-tv.  Mr.  Collins  jumped  into 
the  fight  by  declaring: 

“We  cannot  ...  sit  by  and 
watch  the  viewing  public  sad¬ 
dled  with  a  system  which  will 
mean  little  more  .  .  .  than  pay¬ 
ing  for  what  it  now  receives 
free.  Much  of  the  public  is  be¬ 
ing  tempted  by  improbable 
promises  of  pay  proponents, 
and  they  have  not  been  effec¬ 
tively  warned  of  the  irrepara¬ 
ble  damage  pay-tv  would  cause 
to  our  free  broadcasting  system 
in  America.” 

Mr.  Collins  said  high-priced 
talent  would  not  be  expected  to 
continue  with  advertiser  sup¬ 
ported  tv  if  pay-tv  revenues 
offered  substantially  greater 
pay. 

He  said  NAB  rejects  the  en¬ 
tire  concept  of  pay-tv  in  the 
home  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
“unless  we  are  convinced  the 
public  w'ants  pay-tv  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  free  tv.” 


Turning  to  cigaret  and  liiiuor 
advertising  on  the  air,  Mr,  Col¬ 
lins  said  he  firmly  believed  that 
“any  revenue  which  may  be  lost 
as  a  re.sult  of  these  self-regula¬ 
tory  effoits  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  enhancement  of  our 
industry’s  integrity  in  the  eyes 
of  an  approving  nation,” 

Henry  Pay-Iv 

Pay-tv  also  brought  barbed 
comment  from  E.  William 
Henry,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

“If  pay-tv  is  to  come  into  our 
homes,”  he  said,  “it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  bring  the  spon¬ 
sor’s  commercials  with  it.  If 
viewers  must  pay  for  additional 
programming,  they  must  not 
pay  twice.” 

He  proposed  that  the  com¬ 
munity  antenna  system  which 
distributes  programs  to  sub¬ 
scribers  by  wire  be  brought  un¬ 
der  federal  control. 


The  advertising  business  took 
a  shelling  this  week  from  one 
of  President  Johnson’s  generals 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Speaking  at  the  Moral  Tone 
in  Advertising  Awards  lunch¬ 
eon  sponsored  by  Manhattan 
College,  Esther  Peterson,  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  President 
for  consumer  affairs,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  what  she  termed  the 
“tone  of  phoniness”  in  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  which  preys  on  the 
poor,  the  uneducated  and  the 
youth  of  America. 

“It  is  a  very  unpleasant  fact 
about  our  society,”  she  declared, 
“that  the  most  deceptive  of 
American  advertising  is  often 
directed  toward  the  poor  and 
uneducated  who  are  least  able 
to  withstand  its  blandishments. 
Most  shameful  of  all  are  the 
shabby  advertising  techniques 
directed  toward  children.” 

When  Advertising  Fails 

Advertising,  Mrs.  Peterson 
said,  fails  in  its  duty  of  aiding 
the  material  and  spiritual  health 
of  the  nation  when  it  implies: 

“That  a  certain  kind  of  deter¬ 
gent  makes  harassed  mothers 
feel  like  blooming  brides — wear¬ 
ing  veils  of  all  things — while 
they  are  doing  the  washing. 

“That  a  deodorant  has  the 
power  to  assure  a  successful 
dinner. 


Hitting  at  commercials,  Mr. 
Henry  said  “you  may  slice  them 
lengthwise  or  crosswise,  color  a 
discussion  of  them  w’ith  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  and  put  meters  in 
front  of  them  that  register  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  but  most  radio 
and  tv  commercials  are  simply 
too  loud.” 

Touching  on  over-cominet- 
cialization,  the  FCC  chairman 
reminded  that  a  start  has  lieen 
made  against  such  tactics  “by 
letting  you  know  that  (license) 
I’enewal  applications  from  sta¬ 
tions  showing  the  highest  levels 
of  commercial  activity  will  l)e 
given  a  thorough  going  over. 
Having  looked  closely  at  a  few 
of  these  applications,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  write  to 
some  licensees  about  the  nature 
of  their  commercial  policies, 
how  they  mesh  such  policies 
with  public  need,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  departures  in 
practice  from  the  policies  they 
profess  to  follow,” 

*Oas8  Coiiiplaceno’ 

The  young  FCC  chairman 
from  Tennessee  chided  the 
broadcasters  for  “crass  com¬ 
placency”  in  the  face  of  threats 


“That  the  right  kind  of  an 
automobile  will  get  you  not  only 
more  horsepow’er  than  you  need, 
but  also  the  girl  of  your  dreams. 

“That  by  serving  certain 
kinds  of  v'egetables,  home  meals 
seem  like  dinner  at  the  most 
expensiv'e  restaurant  in  town, 
complete  with  bowing  head- 
waiter,  soft  violing  and  flaming 
suzettes.” 

A  factor  in  winning  the  war 
on  pov’erty  is  helping  people 
with  limit^  means  to  buy  wise¬ 
ly,  Mrs.  Peterson  said 

“We  must  strive,  therefore, 
for  simplicity  and  honesty,”  she 
declared.  “Certainly,  all  of  us, 
especially  the  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity,  must  do  all  in  our  power 
to  see  to  it  that  the  poor  are 
not  targets  of  falsehoods  and 
deception.” 

Eight  advertisers  received 
Moral  Tone  Awards.  They  are: 
International  Paper  Co.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Oil  Co.,  Bell  Telephone  Sys¬ 
tem,  Newsweek,  Parke-Davis, 
International  Harvester  Co., 
Union  Carbide  Co.  and  Scott 
Paper  Co. 

Union  Carbide  and  Scott  Pa¬ 
per  won  awards  for  newspaper 
advertising  while  the  others 
were  honored  for  magazine  ad- 
v'ertising.  This  was  the  first 
year  in  which  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  were  eligible  for  the 
award. 


to  freedom  of  the  air  waves. 

He  declared: 

“When  you  dis)>lay  more  in- 
terest  in  defending  your  free¬ 
dom  to  suffocate  tlie  public  with 
commercials  than  in  upholding 
your  freedom  to  provide  pro- 
vocative  variety;  when  you  crj- 
‘censorship!’  and  call  for  faith 
in  the  Founding  Fathers’  wis¬ 
dom  only  to  protect  your  bal¬ 
ance  sheet;  when  you  remain 
silent  in  the  face  of  a  threat 
which  could  shake  the  First 
Amendment’s  proud  oak  to  its 
very  roots,  you  tarnish  the 
ideals  enshrin^  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  invite  an  attitude  of  ^ 
suspicion.” 

Defense  of  bi  oadcasting  came 
when  Donald  H.  McGannon, 
president  of  the  We.stinghouse 
Broadcasting  Comi)any,  accepted 
the  industry’s  distinguished 
service  award.  He  declared  that 
critics  overlook  the  diversity  of 
programming  and  the  attention 
given  to  minority  taste  and  they 
frequently  tune  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  they  most  loudly  cham¬ 
pion. 

Mr.  McGannon  said  com¬ 
plaints  about  commercials  had 
to  be  balanced  by  the  importance 
of  advertising  in  sustaining  an 
independent  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

• 

Ad  Directors  Named 
On  Newhouse  Papers 

Two  Newhouse  newspapers 
have  new  advertising  directors. 

James  S,  Wear,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Nevmrk 
(N.J.)  Star-Ledger,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard  for  adv^ertising. 
He  succeeds  Jesse  W.  Fleck, 
who  retired. 

At  the  Star-Ledger,  Earl  J. 
Schub  moves  up  from  classified 
advertising  manager  to  director 
of  advertising.  The  new  classi¬ 
fied  manager  is  Frank  B.  Sol- 
lows,  formerly  real  estate  sales 
manager. 

• 

News  Restricted 
In  State  Lottery 

Manchester,  N.H. 

Newspapers  may  not  publish 
information  about  the  New 
Hampshire  sweepstakes  to  be 
mail^,  except  in  the  case  where 
a  story  on  a  winner  is  primarily 
about  the  individual  himself  and 
not  about  the  lottery. 

This  is  one  of  the  regulations 
revealed  by  an  official  of  the 
legal  division  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  who  said  the  lot¬ 
tery  laws  had  been  on  the  books 
for  the  past  century  and  none 
was  drawn  up  specifically  to 
apply  to  the  new  sweepstakes 
system  in  this  state. 
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President’s  Aide  Flays 
Ads  That  Prey  on  Poor 
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Slum  Crusade  Wins 
SDX  Service  Award 


Chicago 

Winners  of  the  32iul  annual 
Sifrma  Delta  Chi  Awards  for 
DistinjTuisht  d  Service  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  were  announced  April  6 
by  Russell  K.  Hurst,  executive 
officer  of  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  society. 

The  awards,  in  IG  categories 
of  print  and  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism  and  journalism  research, 
are  for  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ment  during  19G3.  The  judging 
panels,  composed  of  outstanding 
journalists  and  private  citizens, 
examineti  a  rt'cord  total  of  1,006 
entries  t)efore  determining  the 
winners. 

Four  of  the  winning  entries 
involved  coverage  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  events  surrounding  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  last  November.  Three 
others  concerned  continuing 
coverage  of  racial  strife  in  the 
United  States. 

The  citation  for  public  serxdce 
in  newspaper  journalism  was 
voted  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
for  its  series  on  slum  conditions: 

“For  distinguished  public 
service  in  dramatizing  signifi¬ 
cantly  the  obvious — the  slums  of 
Chicago — and  exposing  those 
who  profit  from  human  misery 
through  the  negligence  of  public 
officials. 

“The  scope  of  the  reportorial 
floodlight,  the  excellence  of  the 
photographic  coverage,  and  the 
enormous  task  of  digging  out 
the  hidden  facts  from  a  reluc¬ 
tant  bureaucracy,  followed  by 
the  change  in  law  to  make 
identification  of  slum  landlords 
—  ‘slumlords’  —  easier  was  a 
Herculean  challenge  mastered 
by  the  five-reporter  team  of 
Richard  T.  Stout,  John  Culhane, 
Betty  Flynn,  Dean  H.  Schoel- 
kopf,  and  Ron  Chizever.  The 
series  of  news  stories,  exposes 
and  editorials  was  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  crusading  journal¬ 
ism  in  that  it  was  a  situation 
assignment  that  was  developed 
into  a  top  news  story.” 

Photographers  were  Hartland 
Rlotz,  Mat  Anderson,  Edmund 
Jarecki  and  the  late  Robert 
Stiewe. 

Joint  KlTorl  with  Tv 

The  Daily  News  was  joined  in 
average  of  the  slum  story  by 
idevision  station  WBBM-TV, 
Chicago. 

Jimmy  Breslin,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  columnist,  won 
the  newspaper  general  reporting 
award  for  “A  Death  in  Emer- 
Wicy  Room  One,”  an  account  of 
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events  at  Parkland  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Dallas  the  afternoon 
of  President  Kennedy’s  death. 

William  H.  “Bill”  Mauldin  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  was  cited 
in  the  field  of  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing  for  his  widely  reprinted 
portrayal  of  a  sorrowing  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  This  drawing,  said 
the  judges,  “expressed  com¬ 
pletely  the  nation’s  grief  and 
shock  at  the  assassination.” 

Bob  Jackson  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  received  the  news 
photography  award  for  his 
photo  of  the  slaying  of  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  accused  presi¬ 
dential  assassin.  Jackson’s  photo, 
said  the  judges,  “exemplifies  the 
responsibility  of  the  ideal  pho¬ 
tographer  to  act  instinctively  to 
capture  the  drama  and  impact  of 
a  moment  of  history  when  it 
presents  itself.” 

H.  G.  Davis  Jr.  of  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Sun  received  the 
editorial  writing  award  for  his 
“reasoned  treatment,  honest  re¬ 
search,  lucidity  of  style,  admir¬ 
able  restraint  and  courage,”  in 
his  editorials  on  racial  strife 
and  efforts  to  find  solutions  in 
the  Gainesville  area. 

Pioneering  in  Keseareh 

Winners  in  other  categories: 

Washing  ton  correspondence : 
Jerry  Landauer,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  for  exclusive  stories 
revealing  that  some  Federal 
judges  were  also  directors  of 
business  corporations  and 
probing  the  questionable  ethics 
involved. 

Foreign  correspondence:  Mal¬ 
colm  W.  Browne,  Associated 
Press,  in  recognition  of  “his 
authoritative  accounts  of  the 
military  and  revolutionary  activ¬ 
ities”  in  Viet  Nam  during  1963 
“in  the  best  tradition  of  on-the- 
spot  reporting.” 

Research  about  joumalism : 
David  P.  Forsyth,  manager  of 
communications  research,  the 
Chilton  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Forsyth’s  book,  “The  Business 
Press  in  America,  1750  to  1865,” 
represents  “a  pioneering  enter¬ 
prise  in  rescuing  from  oblivion 
the  history  of  a  significant  seg¬ 
ment  of  American  journalism.” 

The  award  for  magazine 
reporting  went  to  a  free-lance 
writer,  Theodore  H.  White,  for 
his  “perceptive  and  realistic  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  ongoing  racial 
collision  in  the  big  cities  of  the 
North.”  The  two-part  series 
appeared  in  Life  last  November. 

Look  Magazine  was  cited  for 
the  third  straight  year  (and  the 


sixth  time  since  1952)  in  the 
field  of  magazine  public  service 
for  its  “continuing,  penetrating 
definitions  of  man’s  problems  in 
today’s  complex  society.” 

Only  other  repeat  winner  from 
last  year’s  contest  was  New 
York  radio  station  WINS.  The 
station’s  “alert,  comprehensive 
and  meaningful”  coverage  of  the 
Welfare  Island  bus  accident 
brought  the  1963  award  for 
radio  reporting. 

Two  awards  were  made  for 
public  service  in  television  jour¬ 
nalism:  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  for  a  three-hour  documen¬ 
tary  “illuminating  the  American 
Negro’s  struggle  for  freedom 
and  equal  rights,”  and  station 
KDKA-TV,  Pittsburgh,  for  an 
“imaginatively  planned  and 
skillfully  executed”  study  of 
unemployment  in  Pittsburgh 
and  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  award  for  television  re¬ 
porting  was  made  to  WBAP-TV, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  for  its  re¬ 
port  of  “President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  Only  Visit  to  Texas.” 
The  report  was  characterized, 
said  the  judges,  “by  restraint, 
good  taste,  completeness  and 
accuracy  .  .  .  fulfilling  the  high¬ 
est  standards  of  journalistic 
excellence.” 

Industry  l*raised 

In  addition,  the  entire  radio¬ 
television  industry  was  praised 
for  its  “outstanding  public  serv¬ 
ice  in  time  of  great  national 
tragedy.” 

Plan  Offered 
To  Refinance 
Oregon  Daily 

Portland,  Ore. 

Stockholder  approval  is  Iteing 
sought  by  Portland  Reporter 
Publishing  Co.,  operating  firm 
for  the  daily  tabloid  Portland 
Reporter,  for  a  merger  with  the 
newly  formed  Portland  Newspa- 
Iter  Publishing  Co. 

Voting  on  the  proposal  for  an 
exchange  of  stock  is  scheduled 
April  21,  publisher  Robert  U. 
Webb  announced. 

The  move  is  designed  as  a  re¬ 
financing  plan,  aimed  at  provid¬ 
ing  a  “large  block  of  additional 
capital”  for  operation  of  the  Re- 
■  porter.  The  paper  was  started 
by  former  staff  members  of  the 
Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  weekly  nearly  four 
years  ago.  It  became  a  six-day 
daily  in  February,  1961. 

Portland  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  is  owned  by  Robert  J. 
Davis,  retired  electronics  firm 
executive  who  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Reporter’s  board  of 


Other  citations  in  broadcast¬ 
ing  were: 

Radio  public  service:  WSB, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  a  series  of 
programs  on  traffic  control  that 
brought  the  opening  of  a  needed 
highway  link  months  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Editorializing  on  radio: 
WRTA,  Altoona,  Pa.,  for  edi¬ 
torials  by  Louis  H.  Murray, 
executive  vicepresident,  express¬ 
ing  “outspoken  indignation  at 
municipal  corruption”  and  help¬ 
ing  bring  about  removal  of  the 
name  of  a  candidate  for  mayor 
and  his  subsequent  indictment  by 
a  Grand  Jury. 

Editorializing  on  television: 
Tom  Martin,  editorial  director, 
KFDA-TV,  Amarillo,  Texas, 
for  “courageous  exposition  of 
racial  and  religious  hate  propa¬ 
ganda.  He  avoided  platitudes, 
fixed  responsibility,  named 
names  and  called  upon  those  who 
can  halt  the  .spread  of  hate 
propaganda  to  do  their  duty,” 
said  the  citation. 

Presentation  of  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  bronze  medal¬ 
lions  and  plaques  will  be  made 
at  the  annual  Awards  dinner  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May  2.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  President 
Theodore  F.  Koop,  vicepresident 
of  CBS,  Washington. 

Three  of  this  year’s  individual 
winners  are  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  society:  “Bill”  Maul¬ 
din,  H.  G.  Davis,  Jr.,  and  David 
P.  Forsyth. 

directors  for  the  past  year; 
Walter  H.  Evans,  attorney,  and 
Howard  Morgan,  former  Oregon 
Corporation  Commissioner  who 
was  named  a  member  of  the  Re¬ 
porter’s  Iward  recently. 

The  tabloid  has  encountered 
financial  difficulties.  On  March 
1  it  announced  suspension  of 
publication  but  regular  editions 
were  resumed  March  3  after  a 
public  appeal  brought  in  about 
$50,000  in  contributions  and  in¬ 
spired  a  pair  of  $25,000  loans. 

The  amount  assures  publica¬ 
tion  only  through  May,  Mr. 
Webb  told  stockholders. 

There  are  more  than  9,000 
individual  owners  of  Reporter 
shares.  Approval  of  holders  of 
two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
stock  will  be  necessary  to  effect 
the  merger. 

Much  of  the  financing  for  the 
Reporter  has  come  from  the  un¬ 
ions  which  staged  the  massive 
Nov.  10,  1959,  strike  against  the 
two  long-established  dailies.  The 
strike  has  never  been  settled, 
and  Reporter  staff  members 
have  been  supported  partly  by 
union  .strike  benefits  and  partly 
through  regular  payroll.  Execu¬ 
tives  of  the  tabloid  and  some  of 
its  other  employes  have  been 
taking  some  of  their  salary  in 
stock. 
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244.000 — craCLLATlOIS  NEWSPAPER 

Costs  Rose  3%  Per  Year 
During  10-Year  Period 


1963 

1962 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

Salaries  . 

$ 

140,400.39  % 

116,489.93 

Expense  . 

38,148.50 

4I,002D| 

Total  . 

$ 

178,548.89  4 

171.491.94 

%  . 

1.4 

1.4 

By  Cooke  Coen 

Newspaper  Analysis  Seo-ice,  (Jiiraito 

The  accompanying  figures  for  a  news¬ 
paper  of  244,000  circulation  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  cost-minded.  Following 
are  several  facts  pertinent  to  the  figures. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  10-year 
period  costs  have  increased  a  trifle  more 
than  3%  per  annum  average.  With  this 
in  mind,  it  behooves  management  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  cost  increase  by  a  similar 
increase  in  revenues  brought  about  by 
either  an  anticipated  increase  in  volume 
or  by  an  actual  increase  in  rates. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  national  ad¬ 
vertising  has  decreased  7,012  columns 
from  the  high  of  1956,  Similarly,  local 
advertising  has  increased  by  14,422  col¬ 
umns  during  this  same  period.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  that  this  is  a  transition 
from  one  to  the  other  through  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  co-op  advertising.  This 
transition  is  indicated  percentagewise  as 
follows : 


Content 

1956 

196U 

Reading  Matter 

34.24% 

35.16% 

Local 

38.85 

40.86 

National 

11.79 

7.26 

Classified 

15.12 

16.72 

100.0  % 

100.0  % 

As  to  man  hours  in  1954,  the  total  was 
1,032,088,  excluding  service  employes  (ele¬ 
vator  operators,  janitors,  charwomen, 
etc.) ;  in  1963,  same  departments,  1,120,- 
944.  To  reduce  this  to  an  over-all  man 
hour  per  page,  1954  was  45.53  compared 
with  40.38  in  1963 — indicating  increased 
productivity. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Feb.  25,  1956,  had 
an  article  on  newsprint  vs.  composing 
wages.  This  is  brought  up  to  date  in  the 
accompanying  figures  which  reveal  that 
composing  room  wages  since  1954  have 
increased  23% ;  newsprint  has  increased 
4%. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  total 
expense  increase  1954-1963: 

Expense  increase 

1954-’63  $2,573,624  or  32.9% 


Salary  &  Wages 
Newsprint 
All  other 


970,625  or  37.7% 
559,469  or  21.7 
1,043,530  or  40.6 


100.0% 

Continued  operating  successes  can  be 
maintained  by  management’s  close  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  P  &  L  Statement — and  not 
permitting  any  unwarranted  extrava¬ 
gances. 


Columns — Classified 


37,132 

33,748 

Income  per 

Column  .  . .  .$ 
Selling  Cost  per 

61.83 

% 

6lj0 

Column  . $ 

4.80 

$ 

5.26 

Classified  Adv. — 

Man  Hours  .... 
Man  Hours  per 

63,890 

63.852 

Page  . 

13.74 

15.13 

Average  Monthly 

Salary  $ 

365.63 

$ 

355.44 

Total  Adver- 

tising  . $ 

616,826.23 

$ 

603,933.88 

%  . 

4.8 

4.8 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

Wages  . $ 

1,031,917.13 

$ 

1,004,241.21 

Expenses  . 

42,299.45 

40.569.58 

Total  .  $ 

1,074,216.58 

$ 

1,044,810.79 

% 

8.3 

8.3 

Published  Pages  . . 

27,764 

27,448 

Composing  Cost 

per  Page  .  . .  .$ 

38.69 

$ 

38.06 

Make  Over  Pages 
Composing  Room — 

21,210 

22.741 

Man  Hours  .... 
Man  Hours 

280,256 

278,132 

per  Page  .... 

10.10 

10.13 

Premium  Hours 
Average  Monthly 

1,968 

1,776 

Wage  . $ 

584.99 

$ 

574.84 

Expense  &  Revenue 


1963 

1962 

1963 

EDITORIAL 

Salaries  . $ 

711,008.26 

$ 

700,022.38 

Columns — Local 

Features  .... 

Wire  Service  .  . 

139,191.23 

129,869.76 

128,328.16 

127,051.60 

90,744 

Income  per 

Expense  . 

196,255.89 

194,727.07 

Column  $ 

Selling  Cost  per 

67.37 

Total  . $ 

1,176,325.14 

$ 

1,150,129.21 

Column  ....  $ 

3.32 

%  . 

9.1 

9.1 

Local  Adv. — Man 

ART  &  PHOTO 

Salaries  . $ 

Expense  . 

62.514.54 

20,038.72 

61,615.72 

17,725.65 

Hours  . 

Man  Hours  per 
Page 

Averag.;  Monthly 

80,978 

7.12 

Total  . $ 

82,553.26 

$ 

79,341.37 

Salary  . $ 

511.52 

0.7 

1,258,878.40 

0.6 

1,229,470.58 

NATIONAL 

fo 

Total  Editorial  $ 

$ 

ADVERTISING 

Salaries  ...  $ 

44,625.00 

Columns  Reading 
Matter 

78,080 

77,336 

Expense  . 

92,686.17 

Cost  per  Column  $ 

16.12 

$ 

15.89 

Total  .  $ 

137,311.17 

Editorial  Man  Hours 

230.050 

231,558 

%  . 

l.l 

Man  Hours  per 

Page  . 

Premium  Hours 

23.57 

1,815 

23.96 

2,264 

Columns — National 

16,140 

Average  Monthly 

Income  per 

Salary — Ed.  $ 

539.87 

% 

543.05 

Column  $ 

98.41 

Average  Monthly 

Selling  Cost  per 

Salary — Art  ...$ 

520.95 

$ 

513.46 

Column  ....  $ 

8.51 

LOCAL 

ADVERTISING 

259,854.76 

National  Adv. — 

Man  Hours 

15,120 

Salaries  . $ 

Expense  . 

$ 

248.795.17 
39,01 1.65 

41. 111.41 

Man  Hours 

7.49 

Total  . $ 

300,966.17 

$ 

287,806.82 

Average  Monthly 

%  . 

2.3 

2.3 

Salary  . $ 

531.25 

ENGRAVING 

ROOM 


1962 

Expense*  $ 

83,705.40 

$ 

83,092.25 

%  . 

0.6 

0.6 

90,240 

Engraving — Square 

Inches  . 

956,632 

949.170 

66.32 

Cost  per  Square 

Inch  $ 

.0875 

.0875 

3.19 

*(Separate  Company) 

STEREO  ROOM 

81,300 

Wages  . .  $ 

231,285.77 

% 

229,090.92 

Expense . 

57,292.20 

53.223il 

7.21 

_ 

_ 

_  I-. 

Total  .  $ 

288,577.97 

$ 

282,314.43 

499.59 

_ 

%  . 

2.3 

2.2 

Number  Mats  Used 

51,997 

52,781 

43,750.00 

Number  Plates 

94,880.12 

Cast  . 

1 10,221 

108,079 

Cost  per  Plate.  .$ 

2.62 

% 

2.61 

138,630.12 

— 

Stereo  Room — Man 

l.l 

Hours 

66,714 

65,189 

Man  Hours  per 

Plate  . 

.60 

.60 

18.260 

Premium  Hours.  . 

987 

1,138.5 

97.42 

Average  Monthly 

Wage  5 

584.05 

$ 

577.05 

7.59 

PRESS  ROOM 

Wages  $ 

292,351.82 

% 

293.462.45 

15,120 

Expense  . 

41,754.66 

46.779.05 

6.62 

Total  . $ 

334,106.48 

$ 

340,241  iO 

%  .  ~ 

2.6 

2.8 

520.83  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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HAMJFA  rURERS  PARTICIPATE 


23  ^imalltown  Paper 
In  r  National  Ad  Test 


SECTION 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


All  in-store  display  material 
is  sent  directly  to  the  jjublisher 
who,  in  turn,  is  responsible  for 
its  distribution  to  jjarticipating 
retailers. 

I’re-prinled  Innrri 

The  pre-printed,  four-color 
coupon  insert  is  carried  simul¬ 
taneously  by  participating  news- 
j)apers.  Each  is  imprinted  with 
the  publication’s  name.  Publish¬ 
ers  pay  only  shipping  costs  but, 
for  carrying  the  insert,  are  paid 
at  a  rate  of  70  inches  of  space  at 
their  national  adverti-sing  rate. 
Mat  kits,  in-store  display  ma¬ 
terial,  “Prize  of  a  Lifetime”^ 
coupon  deposit  boxes  and  the 
prize  package  are  provided  by 
the  Siiter-Lake  Company,  at  no 
cost  to  the  newspapers. 

Plans  for  the  program  were 
developed  by  Donald  H.  Siiter, 
former  sales  and  ser\'ice  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Minnesota  News¬ 
paper  Association.  Other  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  firm  are  Russell  C. 
Lake  and  William  C.  .Jensen, 
president  of  Jensen  Printing 
Company,  Minneapolis,  which 
l)ublishes  the  insert. 


H/IMrAII 


.  0*11  U{t«S 


'Si 


hem.  SUPPLEMENT  will  be  inserted  in  23  newspapers  in  Minnesota  to  prove 

llts,  im-  to  manufacturers  that  the  weekly  and  non-metropolitan  paper  creates, 

tatewide  not  duplicates,  sales  opportunities, 

ly  basis, 

eventual  apolis-based  advertising  and  The  ))romotion,  largest  ever 
ites.  sales  promotion  firm  which  de-  undertaken  jointly  by  the  state’s 

veloped  the  program.  suburban  and  rural  weekly  and 

The  prize  drawing  will  be  con-  non-metropolitan  daily  papers  in 
j  Vt  15  ‘lacted  by  an  independent  judg-  cooperation  with  their  local  mer- 
ing  firm  and  winners  will  be  an-  chants,  provides  an  opportunity 
’  nounced  in  test  publications  the  for  the  smaller-market  news- 

n  excess  April  19.  l)aper  to  supplement  additional 

^^^^nle  Retailers  and  publishers  will  national  advertising  linage 
supp  -  market  information,  through  local  merchandising 

which  will  be  evaluated  by  the  support.  Liocal  tie-in  advertising 
ht  on-  Company.  Purpose  and  merchandising  support  add 

^  ”  of  the  study  will  be  to  provide  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 

*  ^  comparative  cost  and  redemp-  gram  while  at  the  .same  time 

tion  figures  for  non-metropoli-  assuring  more  business  for  local 
“rs  par-  tan  newspaper  distribution  ver-  retailers  and  extra  linage  for 
sus  direct  mail  and/or  over-  jiarticipating  publishers, 

iflakes);  Japping  metropolitan  dailies. 

Hoffman  Tie-in  Ads 

ny  Lee,  Information  to  Be  Compiled  ^  ,  ,, 

oods  Co  publisher  sold  more  than 

innesota  Information  to  be  derived  in-  $400  in  tie-in  advertising  for  the 

Delation*  day-to-day  product  move-  test,  getting  13  merchants  to 

nd  Chas*  ™®at;  number  or  coupons  re-  tie  in  to  the  national  promotion 
deemed;  number  of  jirize  en-  on  a  local  basis.  Another  re¬ 
tries;  relationship  of  redemption  jiorted  new  advertising  amount- 
and  entries  to  circulation;  num-  ing  to  $180,  directly  attributable 
addition  jjgj.  gf  merchants  handling  each  to  the  “Product  of  the  Month — 
n,  cents-  product  and  the  number  of  store  Prize  of  a  Lifetime’’  program, 
ihoppers  displays;  and  inches  of  tie-in  Prior  to  actual  insertion  date, 
y  to  de-  advertising  and  publicity  carried  each  jiublisher  receives  a  com- 
in  each  of  the  23  newspapers,  plete  local  ad  mat  kit  contain- 
49  valu-  -pjjg  23  publications,  all  mem-  ing  individual  products  mats, 
nnection  j)gj.g  g£  ^j^g  Minnesota  Newspa-  ad  ideas  for  retailers,  page  ban- 
nd  prize  pg^  Association,  which  has  given  ner  heads  and  samples  of  in- 
trip  for  tj^g  program  complete  support,  store  and  point-of-sale  material, 
cas  .  were  pre-selected  as  representa-  This  material,  supplemented  by 
py  tive  of  the  state’s  publications  his  own  mat  ser\'ice,  contains  all 

on  the  basis  of  geographical  lo-  the  elements  necessary  to  sell 
redemp-  cation,  circulation  and  market  local  tie-in  advertising  for  each  Evening  Herald,  will  serve  as 
but  reg-  characteristics.  of  the  advertised  products.  president  of  the  Newsjiaper  Ad- 

»s  April  Both  rural  and  suburban  mar-  Only  those  retailers  purchas-  vertising  Executives  Association 
cipating  kets  are  represented  and  circu-  ing  local  tie-in  ads  are  permitted  of  the  Carolinas  in  the  25th  an¬ 
il  prize  lation  figures  range  from  350  to  to  take  part  in  the  promotion,  niversary  year.  He  was  elected 
specially  6,517  in  the  22  participating  assuring  national  advertisers  at  the  meeting  here  recently, 
deliver  weeklies,  and  up  to  9,800  for  the  additional  local  exposure.  In  ad-  James  E.  Wilkins  Jr.,  assistant 
He,  in  one  non-metronolitan  daily  tak-  dition,  each  paper  guarantees  a  advertising  director  of  the  Co- 
I  to  +he  ing  part  in  <'*ie  test.  Mean  circu-  minimum  of  three  publicity  lumbia  (S.C.)  State  and  Record, 
Jl’n’^e-  is  3,5^8.  stories,  promoting  the  program,  is  executive  vicepresident. 
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RETAIL  WINNERS 


Charles  Zenian,  l)ein>f  what  he  is,  a  restaurateur,  must 
believe  that  the  ada^e,  “too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,” 
makes  good  ad  sense. 

William  Morse,  head  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune’s  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  department,  has  lieen  left  on  his  own  to 
cook-up  advertising  for  the  Diamond  Harbor  Inn  and  his 
ideas  have  paid  off  in  a  continuing  campaign  of  2  column 
X  5  inch  ads  that  have  appeared  ever>'  Tuesday  since  the 
summer  of  19()2. 

Walter  Housman,  retail  advertising  manager  for  the 
Tribune,  says:  Except  for  the  original  telephone  call  from 
Mr.  Zeman  and  two  or  three  more  calls  at  various  inter¬ 
vals  expressing  his  complete  satisfaction  and  authorizing 
continuance  of  the  ad  schedule,  Mr.  Moi'se  prepares  new 
copy  each  week,  using  his  own  ideas  without  suggestions 
or  complaints  from  the  advertiser. 


di 


IM**. 

I.M.  /mtifnm 


one  of  a  series 


Every  Tuesday’ 


in  the  South  Bend  Tribune 


William  Morse 


“Full  houses  day  after  day  are  the  rule”  for  this  eating 
spot  located  in  a  lake  area  25  miles  from  South  Bend. 
“The  personal  attention  given  the  account  by  Bill  Morse 
and  his  pi  ide  in  making  each  piece  of  copy  reflect  the 
very  high  quality  that  belongs  to  Diamond  Harbor  Inn 
is  largely  responsible  for  this  unique  situation,”  says 
Mr.  Housman. 

(Cited  by  y!AEA  as  “best  advertising  idea  in  1963’’) 
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50%  Co-op 
Allowed  Carpet 
Retailers 

During  the  week  of  April  19, 
Wool  Carpets  of  America  Inc. 
is  offering  retail  carpet  dealers, 
numbering  more  than  12,000,  an 
opportunity  to  buy  advertising 
space  in  newspapers  at  half  cost. 

The  spring  promotion  for 
wool  carpets  will  break  Sunday, 
April  19,  with  a  schedule  of 
pages  in  21  newspapers,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Washington  Post,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Baltimore  Sun,  Boston 
Globe,  Detroit  News,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Stm,  New  York 
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Times,  Cineinnati  Post  &  Times- 
Star,  Cleveland  Press,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Post- 
Gazette,  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
Seattle  Times,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  Denver  Post,  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Journal,  and 
Newark  News. 

Retail  carpet  dealers  must  ad¬ 
vertise  only  wool  carpets,  list 
full  mark-up  prices,  and  sched¬ 
ule  wool  carpet  ads  the  same  day 
as  the  national  ad  or  within  the 
week  that  follows  to  qualify  for 
the  5095^  co-op  allowance.  Tear 
sheets  of  their  ads  are  sent  to 
the  Wool  Carpets  of  America 
Inc.,  360  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y., 
for  reimbursement. 

A  pilot  test  was  conducted 
last  fall  in  13  markets  and 
WCA  disclosed  that  150,400 


lines  of  wool  carpet  advertising 
placed  by  I’etailers  appeared  in 
newspapers,  plus  a  backing  of 
45,600  lines  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  13  newspapers. 

Mailing  pieces  have  been  sent 
to  all  carpet  dealers  explaining 
the  details  of  the  promotion.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  mailer  are  suggest¬ 
ed  layouts  for  full-page  and 
half-page  ads. 

• 

Court  Invalidates 
Fair  Trade  Act 

Harrisburg 
Pennsylvania’s  29  -  year  -  old 
Fair  Trade  Act,  which  permits 
manufacturers  to  enter  into  ar¬ 
rangements  with  retailers  for 
the  establishment  of  minimum 
retail  prices  of  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  has  been  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  by  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 


The  law  was  passed  by  the 
1935  legislature  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Pharmaceutical  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  retail  druggist!. 
It  was  upheld  in  a  number  of 
court  tests  in  the  intervening 
years. 

The  decision  killing  Fair 
Trade  was  by  a  5-2  action  of  the 
high  court.  Justice  Michael  J. 
Eagen,  who  wrote  the  majority 
opinion,  claimed  the  law  gave 
“sovereign”  authority  to  manu¬ 
facturers  to  regfulate,  and  said 
this  belongs  exclusively  in 
elected  government;  not  in  the 
area  of  private  enterprise. 

• 

Beiiard  Named 

Toronto 

Andre  Benard  has  been  named 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Montreal  La  Patrie, 
circulation  191,767. 
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2  Promotions  Stress 
Uses  of  Want  Ads 


San  Francisco 

Key  advertisements  presented 
in  a  San  Francisco  Examiner 
series  on  how  to  use  classified 
advertising  appeared  in  CcUi- 
fomia  Real  Estate  Magazine, 
published  by  the  California  Real 
Estate  Association. 

Selections  from  a  “Build 
Your  Future  with  Real  Estate” 
were  each  given  page  size  at¬ 
tention  along  with  a  special  re¬ 
port  in  the  magazine,  published 
by  CREA  and  described  as  the 
world’s  largest  real  estate  mag¬ 
azine.  Three  of  the  ads  appeared 
in  the  March  and  three  in  the 
April  edition. 

More  than  25  million  mer¬ 
chandising  impressions  of  the 
reports  stressing  property  own¬ 
ership  benefits  were  distributed 
earlier.  The  series  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Examiner, 
CREA,  the  San  Francisco  Real 
Estate  Board  and  21  other 
Northern  California  real  estate 
boards. 


The  magazine  recognition  fol¬ 
lows  the  presentation  of  a  testi¬ 
monial  plaque  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Real  Estate  Board.  This 
was  given  in  recognition  of  the 
campaign  which  ran  from  Sept. 
22  to  Oct.  13. 

I.,eaderK  Quoted 

The  Examiner  promotional 
series  opened  with  a  basic  re¬ 
port  on  San  Francisco  area 
property.  Statements  by  realtors 
and  builders  followed.  Eight  or 
nine  leaders  in  the  field  were 
quoted  in  each  of  the  series. 

The  Examiner  claimed  the 
promotion  was  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  campaign  ever 
staged  by  a  newspaper  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  real  estate  and  build¬ 
ing  industries. 

In  another  Examiner  feature, 
the  “Wonderful  ^'*’orld  of  the 
Want  Ads”  war,  descrilied  in 
the  March  22  isrue  of  its  Sunday 
supplement,  The  California 
Weekly. 


This  highly-illustrated  article 
by  Rick  Sethlowe  included  such 
classified  classics  as  the  four- 
line  ad  placed  in  1887  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  Sears-Roe- 
buck. 

This  also  pointed  to  special 
results  from  Examiner  want 
ads.  These  included  a  woman’s 


The  latest  example  of  today’s 
creativity  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising — including  ingenious  tech¬ 
niques  of  demonstration  and  mo¬ 
tion — were  shown  April  4  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Advertising 
Agencies  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Newspaper  ads  using  such 
modern  creative  tools  as  stop- 
motion  photography,  four-color 
line  art  to  greatly  increase  their 
impact  were  featured  in  a  pre- 
.sentation  and  speech  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Barash,  vicepresident  and 
Director  of  Promotion,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

“Newspapers  are  a  medium 
that  offer  the  biggest  gains  to 
advertisers  and  agencies  exer¬ 
cising  high  creativity,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “Many  fine  creative  ads 
are  being  produced  for  news¬ 
papers,  but  by  and  large  the 
level  of  creativity  for  newspa¬ 
pers  can  be  markedly  stepped 
up.” 

“Creativity  can  make  a  criti¬ 
cal  difference.  An  ad  exhibiting 
average  creative  skills  attracts 
an  average  share  of  traffic.  A 
good  ad  attracts  more  readers. 
An  excellent  ad  will  do  even 
better,  attracting  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  the  newspaper 
readers.” 

To  illustrate  how  a  newspaper 
ad  can  convey  movement,  Mr. 
Barash  showed  an  ad  featuring 
a  stop  motion  photograph  of  a 
swinging  wrist  watch  which 
demonstrates  that  this  product, 
despite  rough  treatment  kept 
running. 

Participation  and  involvement 
of  the  reader  is  encouraged  in 
other  ads  which,  for  example, 
invite  a  woman  to  “clip  out” 
and  “try  on”  an  actual  size  full- 
color  illustration  of  a  new  spring 
hat.  Other  examples  were  a  full 
page  rug  ad  in  color  to  be 
thrown  on  the  floor  for  a  try¬ 
out  and  a  dinner  and  silverware 
place  setting  to  be  cut  out  and 
actually  seen  on  the  prospective 
customer’s  dining  room  table. 

“There  are  many  creative  peo¬ 
ple  making  straight  adaptations 
from  TV  commercials  to  print 
ads  without  attempting  to  trans¬ 
late  from  one  medium  to 
another.  If  some  of  the  tech¬ 


plea  which  breogt'l:  five  at¬ 
torneys  to  the  deh-uae  of  her 
husband,  a  murder  raspect;  the 
lonely  bride-to-be’s  plea  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  attend  her  w.>dding^200 
attended;  and  the  >ffer  of  a 
litter  of  dogs  whi'h  literally 
carried  five  pups  to  movie  star¬ 
dom. 


niques  the  Bureau  has  experi¬ 
mented  with  were  adapted  in 
producing  newspaper  ads,  the 
more  imaginative  use  of  space 
would  markedly  step  up  sales 
effectiveness,”  said  Mr.  Barash. 

An  ad  demonstrating  tech¬ 
niques  for  translating  TV 
themes  into  the  newspaper 
medium  show’s  a  household 
cleanser  removing  i>ot  marks.  In 
the  new’spaper  version  in  large, 
100  percent  black  type  are  the 
words  “aluminum  pot  marks." 
As  cleanser  is  applied,  the  words 
“pot  marks”  begin  to  disappear 
in  the  second  and  third  lines  of 
type. 

“In  television,  where  most  of 
the  creative  emphasis  is  being 
directed  today,  only  those  tuned 
to  the  commercial  at  a  particular 
moment  will  be  able  to  see  the 
message.  Even  the  best  creative 
handling  cannot  bring  more 
people  w’ithin  the  viewing  range 
of  the  TV  set.” 

“But  in  new’spapers,  where 
the  reader  has  the  opportunity 
to  see  every  ad,  creativity  can 
increase  the  size  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ad  readership  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  interest,”  Mr.  Barash 
pointed  out. 

Although  the  BoA  is  not  in 
the  business  of  creating  news¬ 
paper  ads,  Mr.  Barash  believes 
the  results  of  its  experimenta¬ 
tion  are  of  unusual  interest  to 
agencies  looking  for  a  more 
creative  approach  to  newspaper 
advertising. 

“The  ads  w’e  have  prepared 
as  examples  demonstrate  the 
enormous  range  of  creative  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  newspaper. 
By  stimulating  new’  thinking  on 
the  creative  level,  they  will  help 
advertisers  achieve  the  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  from  the  medium 
w’here  they  spend  the  most 
money  —  over  $3.6  billion  in 
1963.” 

• 

Research  Manaffer 

Baltimore 

Leslie  G.  Shaw,  for  many 
years  chief  statistician  of  the 
News  American,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  market  research  man¬ 
ager,  it  was  announced  by  Ed- 
w’in  Worth,  advertising  director. 


“I  can  substantially  increase  your 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
linage  and  revenue,” 

soys  ff.  C.  Sallee 

The  amazing  growth  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Call  class¬ 
ified  advertising  linage  is  one  of  the  great  success 
stories  of  the  newspaper  business.  18  years  ago,  H.  C. 
Sallee  took  over  complete  operation  of  the  Call’s  de¬ 
partment,  quadrupling  classified  revenue  the  first  year. 
Income  jumped  to  nearly  half-a-million  dollars. 
Though  16th  in  circulation  among  N.J.  dailies,  the 
Call’s  classified  linage  has  been  second  in  the  state 
for  12  out  of  16  years. 

With  the  recent  change  of  Call  ownership,  Mr.  Sallee 
is  now  available  to  U.S.  newspapers  interested  in 
building  classified  linage.  With  a  program  based  on 
complete  departmental  operation,  and  the  application 
of  proven,  orthodox  classified  advertising  practices  and 
thorough  staflF  training,  Mr.  Sallee  offers  vour  news¬ 
paper  the  same  linage-building,  revenue-producing 
results. 

HERE  ARE  PROVEN  LINAGE-BtlLDERS 

A  weekly  Business  and  Industrial  Review  paf’e  for  52  consec¬ 
utive  weeks  .  .  .  Special  Editions,  too.  May  we  serve  you? 

W  RITE,  WIRE  OR  RHONE 

H.  G.  SALLEE  COMPANY 

90  Prospect  Ave.,  Hackensack,  N.J. — Phone  (201)  487-1776 
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(Vuf  News  Service  was  organized  in  1955  to  report  on  specialized  subjects  of  domestic 
and  international  interest,  with  major  emphasis  on  Latin-American  affairs.  In  the  nine  years 
Coftleij  News  Service  has  been  in  business,  history  has  moved  at  a  rapid  pace.  CofJa(  News 
Service  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  with  correspondents  stationed  in  strategic  areas.  C«f4( 
News  Bureaus  are  located  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Springfield,  Illinois;  Sacramento;  Los  Angeles; 
Mexico  City;  Caracas;  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Buenos  Aires;  Hong  Kong;  Tokyo;  and  Paris.  Headquarters: 
San  Diego.  News  Service  features  offer  a  variety  of  topics.  Some  of  them  are:  A  Specialized 

Latin-American  Package  •  Far  Eastern  Coverage  •  European  Reports  •  Motion  Pictures  •  Radio- 
TV  •  Sports  •  Women’s  Features  •  Science  &  Medicine  •  A  Record  Review  •  Gardening  •  Home 
Building,  and  others.  Editors  subscribing  to  Cof4(  News  Service  features  know  their  newspapers 
are  being  furnished  with  accurate  and  intelligently  presented  facts.  For  sample  reports  and  rates 
contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 
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8  Dailies 
In  ‘Total  Rep’ 
Retail  Plan 


Los  Angeles 

Estal)lishmeiit  of  a  .sei)arat<‘ 
retail  sales  division  is  announc(*d 
by  Nelson  Rol>erts  &  Associates 
Inc.,  national  newsjiaper  repre- 
.sentatives. 

The  division  will  serve  the 
Copley  Los  Anpeles  Newspa¬ 
pers,  known  as  CLAN,  it  was 
announced  hy  Nelson  Rol)erts, 
president,  NR&A,  and  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman.  The  Copley 
Pre.ss.  CLAN  consists  of  eipht 
dailies  and  18  weekly  supple¬ 
ments. 

The  “total  repre.sentation” 
move  marks  what  Mr.  Rol)erts 
holies  will  liecome  a  ifrowinR 
trend  in  the  far-flunp  newspa¬ 
per  list  his  organization  sei^'es. 

NR&A  is  now  approaching 
other  client  newspapers  otfering 
to  expand  operations  to  include 
calls  on  headquarters  offices  of 
retail  chains  through  the  firm’s 
nine  national  offices. 

I  .’>-Slale  Poicniial 

These  NR&.A  clients  are  in  l.'i 
states,  including  Western  repre¬ 
.sentation  for  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

“The  line  of  demarcation  lie- 
tween  local  and  general  adver¬ 
tisers  in  newspapers  is  steadily 
becoming  less  distinct  —  to  a 
point  that  a  national  advertising 
representative  firm  can  liest 
serve  its  newspapers  at  lioth 
levels,’’  Mr.  Rolierts  .said. 

The  CLAN  total  representa¬ 
tion  program  includes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  special  offices  here 
under  the  direction  of  Ed  Ke- 
houtek,  formerly  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Onk- 
laml  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

CLAN’s  own  central  office 
here  for  handling  retail  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  dishande<l,  it  was 
announced. 


Mr.  Kehoutek,  whose  title  is 
division  .sales  manager,  has  of¬ 
fices  at  <>09  S.  Grand  .Avenue  in 
separate  quai'ters  hut  in  the 
same  building  as  the  NR&A 
office. 

The  appointee  was  with  the 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Rciiisfcr, 
1952-r>6,  sen’ing  in  both  retail 
and  national  departments.  Pie- 
viously  he  was  with  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  Omaha  World 
Herald  and  Lima  (Ohio)  .Vcm’.s. 
• 

Advertising  Kit 
For  Dishwasher 
Promotion  Ready 

To  give  newspapers  an  assist 
in  going  after  extra  advertising 
from  appliance  retailers  and 
electric  utilities,  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  has  mailed  its  19<>4 
Di.shwasher  Newspaoer  Supple¬ 
ment  Kit  to  1.200  dailies.  The 
kit  contains  jiublicity  and  adver¬ 
tising  components  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  use  in  April  and  May. 

.At  least  40  utilities  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  conduct  dish¬ 
washer  promotional  activities  in 
the  pre-Mother’s  Day  period. 
Many  utilities  will  supply  co-op 
ad  allowances. 

The  theme  of  the  1904  i)romo- 
tion  program  is,  “.All  the  Family 
Loves  an  Ele<'tric  Dishwasher.” 
Cooperating  in  sponsoi’ship  of 
the  promotion  are  United  States 
steel  Corporation  and  the  Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Institute. 

NEM.A  is  distributing  news 
and  feature  .stories  as  well  as 
l)ictures  of  new  models  each 
month  to  more  than  2,500  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  which 
.sub.scril)e  to  its  editorial  serv¬ 
ice,  Home  Planning. 

NEMA’s  1  904  Dishwasher 
Newspaper  Supplement  Kit  will 
have  renewed  value  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December  when 
utilities,  manufacturers,  and  ap¬ 
pliance  dealers  will  again  con¬ 
centrate  their  promotional  ef¬ 
forts  on  electric  dishwashers. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

iKi  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


National  SpectaColor 
Predicted  for  June 

By  l*liili|i  !\’.  Schuyler 

National  advertisers  can  i-each  film  presentations  entitled 
at  lea.st  10  million  readers  with  “Color  Is  .A  Woiulerful  World" 
SpectaColor  through  25  news-  before  groups  of  publishers  on 
jiapers  hy  June  1,  it  was  pro-  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  Texas,  in 
dieted  this  week  by  Carl  Noble,  Ohio,  and  in  Florida, 
president  of  Hurletron  Inc.,  of  “.All  methods  of  reproducing 
Danville,  Ill.  color  in  newspapers  will  con- 

increased  cii-culation  will  de-  tinue  to  l>e  u.sed,”  he  .said, 
crease  costs  to  advertisers,  Mi‘.  “ROP  color  will  still  have  its 


president  of  Hurletron  Inc.,  of  “.All  methods  of  reproducing 
Danville,  Ill.  color  in  newspapers  will  con- 

increased  cii-culation  will  de-  tinue  to  l>e  u.sed,”  he  .said, 
crease  costs  to  advertisers,  Mi‘.  “ROP  color  will  still  have  its 
Noble  said.  He  expects  that  place  and  .so  will  continuous 
costs  now  running  between  $18  pattern  preprints, 
and  $20  a  thousand  will  l)e  down  Mr.  Noble  said  his  company 
to  about  $14  a  thousand  when  has  about  $250,000  invested  in 
the  whole  list  of  available  SpectaColor  and  that  costs  are 
papers  is  used,  or  when  cam-  continuing.  Anticipated  are  total 
paigns  are  planned  in  such  a  sales  for  In.setrols  and  auxiliary 
way  that  the  preprinted  Specta-  equipment  of  about  $1,-50,000. 
Color  rolls  can  be  nin  at  the  Mr.  Noble  is  planning  daily 
same  time  with  advertisements  presentations  of  the  slide-film 
to  appear  on  different  dates.  on  SpectaColor  at  the  Barclay 
By  June,  he  said,  a  group  of  Hotel  during  the  ANPA  conven- 
Pacific  Coast  newspapers  may  tion  in  New  York,  Ireginning 
also  be  ready  for  SpectaColor.  .April  20. 

By  then  also,  in  Mr.  Noble’s  Mr.  Noble  has  been  president 
opinion,  mechanical  problems  of  Hurletron  since  1955.  He  be- 
such  as  the  differences  in  repeat  gan  his  career  as  a  profe.ssional 
lengths  on  newspaper  presses  pianist, 
will  he  licked.  He  expects  news-  • 

papers  to  standardize  on  two 
lengths — 22.800  and  23  9/16. 

(An  E&P  raport  recently  cre¬ 
ated  an  impression  that  a  group  QuickAdReSpODSe 
of  newspapers  had  already  ^  r 

agreed  to  the  22.800  inch  cut-  ,  -rj  , 

off.  They  agreed  to  run  tests  on  Jt  l*OIHpiS  n.£lU0S  tO 
that  .standard.) 

Another  problem— control  of  ExpaPd  Schedulc 
moisture  content  in  the  paper —  * 

will  be  solved,  too,  Mr.  Noble  rr-u  nu-i  i  i  u- 

.  r  *  -  ,  i-  The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of 

.said.  A  major  factor  in  solution  ...  . 

,  . .  , ,  the  American  Association  of 

of  the  reneat  length  problem  is  i>  . 

.  1  ,  .  r.i.  .Newspaiier  Representatives 

our  development  of  the  repeat  .  .  .  .  '  i  .u  .  .u  d  u 

length  micrometer,”  he  Lid.  ”, 

“This  is  for  use  by  the  printers  Knitting  Company  is 

that  prapare  the  preprint  rolls  Planning  a  coast-to-coa.st  news- 
in  advance  for  the  newspapers.”  ^‘“mpaign  this  spring. 

Micrometers  have  lieen  in-  Richard  B.  Port,  vicepresi- 
stalled  by  the  Nashua  Printing  dent  in  charge  of  sales  and  dis- 
Conioration  and  Triangle  Publi-  tribution  at  Hanes,  said  at  the 
cations.  Standard  Gravure  in  Chapter’s  monthly  session  that 
Louisville  has  developed  another  “newspaper  advertising  in  only 


QuickAdResponse 


Expand  Schedule 


Newsjiajier  Rejiresentatives 
heard  last  week  that  the  P.  H. 
Hanes  Knitting  Company  is 
planning  a  coast-to-coa.st  news¬ 


way  to  handle  the  problem. 


a  bandful  of  local  markets  last 


Moisture  of  the  paper  used  year  was  remarkably  productive 
mu.st  be  kept  to  7^  to  S%  in  for  us  in  helping  to  open  up 
order  to  operate  under  nomial  literally  hundreds  of  new  retail 
conditions,  Mi-.  Noble  said.  outlets  for  Hanes  underwear. 

Mr.  Noble  said  he  thought  “We  found  that  as  .soon  as  we 
that  the  biggest  users  of  Specta-  got  the  newspaper  campaign 
Color  would  be  regional  adver-  under  way  interesting  things 
tisers.  started  to  happen,”  Mr.  Port 

It  is  important,  he  said,  to  said.  “These  new  accounts  have 
have  groups  of  newspapers  geo-  sold  thousands  of  dozens  of 
graphically  compatible  and  with  Hanes  undershirts,  T  shirts, 
the  same  cut-off  and  type  of  in-  shorts  and  briefs  in  less  than 
setters.  a  year  since  they  liegan  han- 

“Standardization  is  most  im-  dling  the  Hanes  line. 


portant,”  Mr.  Noble  repeated. 


Mr.  Poi  t  said  newspaper  ad- 


Mr.  Noble  has  spent  consider-  vertising  will  start  appearing 
able  time  personally  in  the  de-  prior  to  Father’s  Day. 
velopment  of  SpectaColor.  Dur-  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc.  is 
ing  this  past  year  he  made  slide-  Hanes’  advertising  agency. 
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Oddball.  Similar  to  the  newspaper  situation  in  Iowa.  The  Des 
Moines  metro  area  doesn’t  make  the  top-50  market  list,  or  even  the 
top-75  (it's  90th).  But  the  Des  Moines  papers  are  quite  another  matter. 
Curiously  enough,  they're  read  all  over  Iowa.  And  provide  a  market  a 
good  many  cuts  above  90th.  Just  counting  counties  with  50%  or  better 
family  coverage,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  market  is  the  14th 
Sunday  market.  And  our  daily  market  is  30th.  Obviously,  most  of  our 
market  is  outside  Des  Moines  (86%  to  be  exact).  □  So,  the  next  time 
you’re  buying  the  so-called  top-75,  top-50  or  even  the  top-30,  remember 
the  oddball  newspaper  situation  in  Iowa. 


Other  curious  facts:  25% 
more  Sunday  Register  sub¬ 
scribers  belong  to  Book-of- 
the-Month  type  clubs  than 
the  state  average.  And  if 
you're  selling  tranquilizers 
to  husbands,  here's  your 
chance.  For  some  odd  rea¬ 
son,  11%  more  readers 
own  a  retail  charge  account 
than  the  state  average. 


DES  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Gardnar  Cowlat,  Praiidant 

SUNDAY  .  522,784  COMBINED  DAILY  •  354,506 
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How  Ad  Service  Shops 
Help  Chicago  Retailer 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Chicago 

Retail  merchants  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  who  don’t  have  ad¬ 
vertising  layout  and  copywrit¬ 
ing  facilities  look  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  service  departments  of 
the  four  metropolitan  Chicago 
newspapers  for  assistance,  and 
they  get  it  in  large  and  effective 
doses. 

Handling  the  numerous 
phases  involved  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  an  impelling  display  ad 
are  copywriters,  artists,  illus¬ 
trators,  layout  experts  and  idea 
people;  photographers  and  pho¬ 
tostaters. 

The  Tribune  has  58  people 
engaged  in  this  work,  while  41 
persons  are  employed  by  the 
ad  service  department  of  the 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News.  The 
American  has  14  engaged  in  ad¬ 
vertising  art. 

Charles  Dale,  who  heads  the 
Tribune’s  ad  service  unit,  is  a 
product  of  the  paper’s  copywrit¬ 
ing  branch.  His  counterparts. 
Charles  Weber,  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News,  and  Mial  S.  Lish- 
ness,  American,  are  artists. 

Plan  New  Program 

At  present,  Mr.  Dale  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  program  of  promoting 
greater  use  of  his  department 
services  by  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  sales  department,  includ¬ 
ing  a  tie-in  with  efforts  of  the 
Tribune’s  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  department.  When  such 
an  addition  is  worked  out  Mr. 
Dale  feels  that  increased  busi¬ 
ness  will  result. 

Mr.  Dale’s  department  has  27 
artists  including  specialists  on 
men’s  and  women’s  fashions, 
furniture  and  interior  decorat¬ 
ing,  and  an  art  production  group 
which  does  the  mechanical  work. 


Illustrators,  of  which  there  are 
four,  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
women’s  fashions  work. 

Ten  layout  staffers  get  their 
assignments  from  12  copywrit¬ 
ers.  Included  among  the  layout 
personnel  are  people  engaged  in 
work  for  outlying  stores  in  three 
offices  outside  the  Tribune  tower 
—  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  Chicago,  and  in  Gary,  Ind. 

Large  Store.s  Aided 

Basically  the  ad  service  de¬ 
partments  are  designed  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  help  stores  other  than 
the  big  ones,  which  have  their 
own  adv’ertising  departments. 
But,  if  a  large  store  requests 
assistance,  the  ad  services  pha¬ 
lanx  goes  to  work. 

“We  project  plenty  of  ideas 
to  the  adv'ertiser,”  Mr.  Dale 
said,  “and  a  lot  of  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  smash  hit  with  the  store 
and  in  customer  reaction.’’ 

When  the  salesman  sells  a 
new  account,  the  Tribune  has 
the  practice  of  assigning  him  to 
a  copy^’riter  to  whom  he  gives 
data  on  size,  illustrations,  if 
any,  and  complete  descriptions 
of  the  product,  prices,  and  what 
the  advertiser  may  wish  to  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  copywriter  plans  the  ad 
and  writes  headlines,  subheads, 
and  body  text,  and  suggests 
illustration  ideas. 

Copyw’riters  sometimes  ac¬ 
company  a  salesman  when  he 
calls  on  an  account,  since  many 
advertisers  desire  specialized  ad¬ 
vice  concerning  the  creation  or 
production  of  their  ads,  or  a 
critical  analysis  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  advertising  problems. 

While  the  copy  is  being  writ¬ 
ten,  the  layout  department  is 


given  an  oruer  listing  size  of  the 
ad,  suggested  illustration,  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere,  and  various 
elements  to  be  included  in  the 
layout.  Ads  are  kept  in  char¬ 
acter  with  the  type  of  store 
and  product  advertised. 

Layout  plans  the  type  style 
and  placement  of  copy  and  illus- 
ti-ations.  The  layout  artist  makes 
two  or  three  rough  pencil 
sketches  of  the  ad  on  tissue 
paper,  then  completes  a  finished 
layout  in  pencil,  crayon,  wash 
or  color  to  give  the  advertiser 
the  effect  of  a  printed  ad.  Each 
layout  fits  the  exact  size  of  the 
ad  space  sold. 

The  completed  layout  and 
copy  are  given  to  the  salesman 
who  submits  them  to  the  ad- 
v’ertiser  for  approval  or  correc¬ 
tions.  When  approved,  the  copy¬ 
writer  orders  art  work  from  the 
art  division,  checks  finished 
drawings  and  orders  engrav¬ 
ings. 

He  must  also  mark  the  copy 
for  type  size  and  style,  key  it 
for  positioning  in  the  layout, 
and  send  it  to  composing  to  be 
set.  When  the  engravings  are 
receiv'ed  by  composing,  the  com¬ 
positor  uses  the  layout  as  a 
guide  in  making  up  the  ad.  The 
copywriter  and  advertiser  get 
several  proofs  for  final  check¬ 
ing. 

New  Ideas  Pushed 

Dale,  Weber  and  Lishness  are 
great  believers  in  new  ideas. 
Mr.  Lishness  likes  to  call  it 
“headline  hunting,”  although  he 
admits  there’s  a  lot  more  to  a 
lively,  colorful  ad  than  just  that. 

Mr.  Dale  contends  that  new 
ideas  generally  become  tremen¬ 
dously  valuable  selling  tools. 

Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
salesmen  are  asked  to  bring  Mr. 
Weber’s  department  as  much  in¬ 
formation  as  possible  about  an 
ad  and  photographers,  assigned 
from  the  editorial  department 
cooperate  by  returning  with 
plenty  of  facts. 

Mr.  Weber  has  been  with  his 
newspapers  15  years,  while  Mr. 
Lishness  joined  the  old  Herald- 
Examiner  in  1927  on  a  “tempo¬ 
rary”  basis.  Mr.  Dale  became 
the  Tribune’s  ad  service  depart¬ 
ment  director  last  year,  coming 
from  the  copywriting  depart¬ 
ment  where  he  had  been  on  spe¬ 
cial  assignments. 

• 

Selling  ‘Theme’  Atls 

Two  members  of  This  Week 
magazine’s  sales  staff  have  been 
appointed  advertising  sales 
managers  of  the  new  “Recrea¬ 
tion”  and  “Story”  editions,  it 
was  announced  by  Mac  G.  Mor¬ 
ris,  advertising  director. 

The  new  advertising  sales 
managers  are:  James  R.  John¬ 
son,  Recreation  Edition;  and 
Robert  C.  Rohrs,  Story  Edition. 


45  Newcon  -*r8 
Add  $9  Million 
To  tv  BilRiigs 

Gross  billings  for  network 
television  in  1963  rose  to  $832,- 

736.800,  a  $33,928,602  increase 
over  1962. 

Accounting  for  the  rise  was 
the  appearance  of  45  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  spent  a  total  of  $9,. 

260.800,  for  the  first  time  on 
networks:  plus  notable  increases 
in  billings  among  the  15  top  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  new'-to-network  company 
spending  the  greate.st  amount 
was  Abbott  Laboratories, 
makers  of  Sucaryl  Sweetener, 
with  billings  of  $1,148,500.  In 
all  media,  this  advertiser  in¬ 
vested  $1,575,700. 

The  Television  Bureau  of  .\d- 
veidising,  reported  that  the  top 
network  advertisers  last  year 
were:  Procter  &  Gamble,  $59,- 
871,000,  compared  to  $51,700,- 
004  in  1962;  .American  Home 
Products  Corn.,  at  $36,151,400 
as  against  $33,051,425;  Bristol- 
Meyers  Co.,  with  $31,137,100, 
compared  to  $24,867,463,  and 
Ge^’eral  Motors  Corp.,  at  $26,- 
319..300  from  $24,480,201. 

In  1963,  TvB  .said  170  net¬ 
work  advertisers  spent  less  than 
$500,000  in  gross  time  billings 
and  120  spent  less  than  $250,000, 
and  49  spent  less  than  $50,000. 

• 

Plumbers  in  Dayton 
Explain  $8  Per  Hour 

The  Dayton  plumbing  indus¬ 
try  has  launched  an  advertising 
camnaign  to  educate  the  public 
to  the  costs,  charges  and  guar¬ 
antees  of  licensed  plumbers. 

Robert  T.  Dunlevey,  president 
of  the  Dayton  Piping  Industry, 
termed  the  campaign  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Newspaper  and  broadcast  ads 
are  being  employed  to  show  why 
plumbing  service  is  worth  $8  an 
hour.  One  ad  shows  a  contrac¬ 
tor’s  truck  with  its  contents  of 
more  than  1,000  tools  spread  on 
the  ground  to  represent  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  more  than  $7,000. 

The  campaign  was  prepared 
by  Jim  Dapp  Advertising. 

• 

DDB  Gets  Account 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc., 
has  been  assigned  the  advertis¬ 
ing  account  of  Wilson  Whiskey 
and  Hunter  Whiskey,  marketed 
by  Four  Roses  Distilling  Co., 
and  Mattingly  &  Moore  Bourbon 
Whiskey,  marketed  by  Frank¬ 
fort  Distillers  Co.  The  brands 
were  previously  handled  by  Sul¬ 
livan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles 
Inc.,  which  resigpied  the  ac¬ 
count. 
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THE  DOMINANT  COVERAGE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  MARKET 


The  ORLANDO  SENTINEL-STAR 
announces  the  Opening  of  the 
BREVARD  SENTINEL-STAR'S 
Va  MILLION  DOLLAR  PLANT  . . . 
for  the  Convenience  of  the 
Advertisers  and  Readers  in 
Brevard  County  (Cape  Kennedy) 


ORLANDO  SENTINEL-STAR 

ot  Orlando,  Florida 


- —  - - - - - -  BREVARD  SENTINEL-STAR 

at  Cape  Kennedy,  Florida 

.  .  .  Sentinel  and  Star  Bureaus  serve  the  complete  Central  Florida  11  County  area  with  daily 
news  and  picture  coverage  and  provide  the  advertisers  with  the  finest  vehicle  possible  to  carry 
their  message  to  the  public.  The  Sentinel-Star  maintains  Washington  and  Tallahassee  Bureaus 
to  give  up-to-the-minute  National  and  State  news  coverage. 


The  New  York  Times  employs  46  persons  to  cover 
the  news  in  Washington,  whereas  The  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  employs  one  man  in  Washington. 

The  New  York  Times  employs  only  one  man  to 
cover  the  news  at  Cape  Kennedy  (Canaveral) . . . 

But  The  Orlando  Sentinel  employs  49  persons  in 
its  bureau  offices  in  Brevard  (Cape  Kennedy)  County 
at  Cocoa,  Titusville  and  Melbourne. 

Frederick  Gilmer  Bonfils,  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post  in  its  glory  days,  once  said  a  dog  fight  is  worth 
more  to  Denver  readers  than  a  volcanic  eruption  in 
China. 

Editor  Bonfils'  statement  is  something  of  an  exag¬ 
geration,  of  course,  but  he  was  right  in  that  an  editor 
cannot  underestimate  the  value  of  local  news  cover¬ 
age  to  his  readers. 

The  Sentinel  and  Star  maintain  staff  employes  in 
16  Central  Florida  towns  and  publish  seven  regional 
supplements  (every  day  except  Saturday  and  Mon¬ 
day)  filled  with  local  news  of  those  areas.  * 

Over  100  full-time  bureau  employes  insure  The 
Orlando  Sentinel-Star  and  its  advertisers  of  dominant 
coverage  in  the  "Rich  Central  Florida  Market." 


COMPLETE  NEWS  and  ADVERTISING 
OFFICES  ARE  MAINTAINED  IN  ALL  AREAS 


FLAQLLR 


SENTINEL  BUREAUS 


HERNANDO 


Bortow 

Cocoo - 

Doytono  B«ach  — — 

DwLond . 

Eustii  . . . 

Hain»»  City 
Ktksimm** 

L«««burg - - — — 

Mvibourn* 

N*w  Smyrno  Bwoch 


'PASCO 


ORLANDO  SENTINEL 

REGIONAL  EDITIONS 


Ocola 


Sonford  . 

Tallohoita* 
Titusvill*  .... 
Wasnmgton 
Wint*r  Pork 
Clermont  — 
Wtnfor  Hove 


BREVAftO 


*()f  course,  ue  huy  the  .Wm?  York  Times 
complete  wire  sert'ires  ami  ftet  the  benefit  of 
the  16-man  K' ashinfiton  bureau  iff  the  \ew 
York  Times.  In  addition  we  buy  both  major 
u'ire  sen  ices. 


Isi.  lOCti 


OKEECHOtfit 


OSCtOlA 

iPOlK 


VOlU&lA 
.  SEMINOLE 


HARDEE  I 


IS  GROWING  AND  EXPANDING... TO  GIVE 
CENTRAL  FLORIDA  THE  FINEST  NEWSPAPER 
-A  NEWSPAPER  IT  SO  RICHLY  DESERVES. 


CIRCXIATIOIN 

Altiis  Paper  Goes 
To  Door,  Not  Dogs 


PARADE'S  Young  Columbus  VIII  winners  were  welcomed  by  singtr 
Jene  Morgan  in  New  York  on  the  first  leg  of  their  12-day  "Eaitar  in 
Italy"  Adventure.  The  88  young  news  salesmen  heard  Jane  sing  songs 
she  has  made  famous — "Fascination"  and  the  theme  from  "Mondo 
Cane,"  among  others.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  Cy  Gatewood,  John 
Morris  Jr.,  Warren  J.  Reynolds,  assistant  publisher  of  Porode,  Jint 
Morgan,  Frank  Synowiec  Jr.,  and  William  Singletary  Jr.  The  boys  an 
from  the  Washington  Post. 


M.  L.  Overfield,  circulation 
manager  of  the  A  It  ns  (Okla.) 
Timea-Democrat,  sprinkled  his 
talk  to  the  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Association  conv’en- 
tion  in  Kan.sas  City,  recently 
with  some  dry  .southwe.stem 
humor  while  at  the  .same  time 
telling  how  his  paper  carries  out 
a  year  round  sci-een  door  de¬ 
livery  program. 

“You  might  ask,”  he  .said, 
“why  put  the  paper  in  the  screen 
door  handle,  or  behind  the 
screen  door,  or  in  the  magazine 
rack  of  the  mail  box,  when  it 
takes  less  effort  to  drop  it  on 
the  curb  in  front  of  tbe  hou.se — 
next  door  to  the  subscril)er. 

“It’s  fun  to  leave  the  sub- 
.scril)er  confu.sed.  This  helps  to 
keej)  life  intei-esting.” 

Mr.  Overfield  and  the  Time.s- 
Democrat  value  the  sub.scriljei- 
so  highly  that  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble,  he  said,  “we  would  deliver 
the  paper  directly  into  his 
hands,  for  we  think  the  sub¬ 
scriber  is  tbe  VIP  of  all  VIPs.” 

Problems  ai'e  many  in  pro¬ 
moting  screen  door  deliveiy. 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 
These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Encinetring  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-173S 


Many  subscrilrers  will  take 
up  the  boy’s  time  telling  him 
how  wonderful  he  is  and  “you 
know  we  ai'C  not  trained  for 
any  type  of  praise  or  kind 
words;  instearl  we  are  qualified 
to  counter  abusive  language  and 
sly  dirty  digs.” 

For  those  circulators  whrr 
have  trouble  with  the  erlitorial 
dejrai-tment  a  subscriber  who 
doesn’t  get  screen  door  delivery 
can  always  be  told:  “We  didn’t 
want  to  smell  up  the  front 
porch  so  we  hid  it  under  the  car, 
or  put  it  on  the  roof  of  the 
hou.se  to  let  it  air  out.” 

In  order  to  keep  jilacing  the 
paper  in  the  .screen  dooi-,  Mr. 
Overfield  indicated  that  the 
Time.s-Deniocrat  was  one  of  the 
leadei's  in  getting  a  dog  leash 
law  passed  in  Altus.  Dogs  don’t 
run  liM)se  there  because  Altus 
has  “one  of  the  finest  small 
police  forces  anywhere  and  one 
of  the  toughest  dog  catchers 
ever  l)orn.  We  use  the  wor<l 
‘lM>rn’  loo.sely,  but  the  word 
‘toughest’  definitely.” 

*  *  * 

BICYCLE  KEPAIB 

A  promotion  campaign  by  the 
Ihiyton  (Ohio)  Daily  -Vcic.s  may 
be  .saving  the  lives  of  its  new.s- 
panerlwys. 

More  than  500  have  repaired 
their  bicycles  after  a  .safety 
check  disclosed  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  bikes  were  a  safety  haz¬ 
ard.  One  lucky  newspaperboy 
got  a  new  bike  in  a  drawing. 

Cooperating  with  175  news- 
pa|)erlK)y  counselors  in  check¬ 
ing  the  bikes  were  policemen 
in  three  suburban  communities. 
A  Dayton  school  safety  patrol 
officer  helped  set  up  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  carrier,  the  .son  of  a  coun¬ 
selor,  was  struck  and  killed  by  a 


car  last  summer.  The  l)oy’s  bike 
had  no  headlight. 

Program  co-chairman  George 
Loney  said  80  percent  of  the 
violators  in  Dayton  bicycle  traf¬ 
fic  court  are  nt*wspaperl)oys.  He 
said  they  run  as  high  as  .300 
every  weekend  in  the  spring. 

The  camjiaign  included  cir¬ 
culation  of  bike  safety  Ixioklets 
to  ‘2,342  lioys  and  a  quiz  on  traf¬ 
fic  rules  administered  by  the 
parents. 

Of  the  791  bikes  checked  by 
drawing  time,  only  237  were 
free  of  violations  for  headlight, 
rear  light,  brakes,  tires,  pedals, 
handle  grijis  or  license. 

.4  total  of  1,190  repairs  were 
made,  averaging  about  two  jier 
bike.  Boys  were  entered  in  the 
drawing  after  they  had  fixed 
their  bikes. 

Mr.  Loney  said  a  city  wide 
bike  safety  canqiaign  may  l)e  set 
up  next  fall  on  the  basis  of  the 
success  with  the  current  drive. 

• 

IP  Names  Hooker 

Edwin  S.  Hooker  has  been 
appointed  assi.stant  manager  of 
the  southeastern  sales  region  of 
International  Paper  Co.  at  .4t- 
lanta. 


Salinger  Praises 
J<»iiriialism  Career 

San  Francisco 

Pierre  Salinger,  former  Presi¬ 
dential  |)ress  .secietary  turned 
Senatorial  candidate,  said  news¬ 
papers  offer  youth  an  unexcelled 
opportunity. 

Theie  is  no  greater  calling  in 
life,  he  declared  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  Newsmen’s  an¬ 
nual  McQuade  Award  dinner. 

Mr.  Salinger  was  an  added 
speaker  at  a  jnogram  directed 
by  Edward  Dooley,  editor  of  the 
San  Franrixco  Examiner.  He 
attended  as  the  1953  award  win¬ 
ner  for  a  series  on  county  jail 
conditions  which  he  developed 
from  roles  as  a  prisoner  in  sev¬ 
eral  California  cities. 

Ernest  Lenn,  Examiner,  re¬ 
ceived  the  15th  annual  McQuade 
Awaid  for  the  story  closest  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
$500  prize  was  given  for  reports 
on  overcrowded  juvenile  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to 
George  Dusheck,  science  editor, 
San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulle¬ 
tin.  and  to  Lou  Grant,  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Oakland  Trilnine. 

Michael  O’Connell,  managing 
editor.  University  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Foylio'i'n,  won  collegiate 
honors  with  articles  on  censor¬ 
ship  and  banned  books. 

• 

Fire  Covera«;e  Ciletl 

Toronto 

James  Foster,  chief  of  Toronto 
Daily  Star  rewrite,  was  awarded 
the  $300  prize  in  Toronto  Fire¬ 
fighters’  competition  for  a  story 
on  a  fire  a  year  ago  which  took 
the  lives  of  eight  children.  Barry 
Philip,  Star  photof^apher,  won 
mention  for  his  picture  of  an 
explosion  menacing  firemen  at  a 
factory.  Don  Grant  and  Ted 
Stuebing,  Toronto  Telegram 
photographers,  also  won  honors. 
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IKSWIRin 


YouVe  lucky! 


You’re  lucky  because  the 
Faircliild  News  King®— the  web  offset  press  you’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  —  is  now  available. 

In  the  News  King®,  the  hometown  web  offset  press  with  Big 
City  features,  Fairchild  has  combined  the  advanced  design 
features  you’d  expect  to  find  only  on  a  much  larger  press. 
Convenient  pneumatic  controls  on  each  unit  for  “throw-on”, 
“throw-off”  of  impression,  ink  and  dampening  rollers  make 
operation  fast,  easy,  efficient.  Dependable  jaw  type  folder  with 
half  and  quarter  fold  produces  accurate  folding  at  all  speeds. 
True  rolling  bearers  on  all  plate  and  blanket  cylinders  assure 
more  productive  press  time.  Separate  roll  stands  and  printing 
units— stacked  or  in-line— give  you  true  flexibility  in  floor  ar¬ 
rangements.  Blanket  cylinders  are  horizontally  opposed  pro¬ 
viding  vertical  webbing  and  a  true  walk-through  feature. 

Price?  You  pay  no  more  for  News  King  with  all  its  extra 
features.  Start  with  just  the  eejuipment  you  need,  add  up  to 
4  perfecting  units  ( 16  standard  pages  or  32  tabloid  pages )  as 
your  business  expands.  To  learn  all  about  News  King  capabili¬ 
ties,  mail  this  coupon  today. 


The  first  News  King  Offset  Press  was  installed  at  the  Prescott 
Evening  Courier,  Prescott,  Arizona,  and  has  been  turning 
out  6,000  papers  per  day.  Mr.  James  Garner,  Publisher  of 
the  Courier,  says  that  he  and  his  staff  are  highly  satisfied 
with  the  ease  of  operation  and  fine  printing  quality  of  the 
News  King. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANCaES  •  ATUNTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  (CANADA)  LTD.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
Also  available  in  the  Central  States  through: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  NK-2 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

PUBLISHER  RE-VISITED 

(Last  of  a  two-part  article) 


By  Rirk  Frietlman 

Roily  Charest  boujfht  a  77- 
year-old  Connecticut  weekly. 
Dave  Moore  started  a  weekly  in 
a  suburban  New  York  City  town 
which  had  its  own  newspaper. 

Some  of  their  experiences  in 
the  past  two  years  were  similar. 
Both  the  East  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Gazette  and  the  Harrison 
(N.  Y.)  Independent  are  jobbed 
out  to  offset  plants.  Neither 
paper  owns  any  printing  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Gazette,  which  shifted 
from  letterpress,  is  printed  by 
the  Hamden  (Conn.)  Chronicle, 
some  28  miles  to  the  south.  The 
Independent  is  printed  by  Pho¬ 
tonews,  Bethpage,  Long  Island, 
some  35  miles  by  automobile 
from  Harrison. 

Roily  Charest  is  a  big  booster 
of  offset.  “The  clarity  of  it  is 
amazing,”  he  says.  “It  has 
helped  us  with  readers  and 
advertisers.” 

Roily  feels  that  in  this  era  of 
fast  technological  changes,  it  is 
almost  an  advantage  not  to  own 
a  press.  “This  leaves  you  free 


to  maneuver  and  doesn’t  tie  an 
old  press  anchor  around  your 
neck.” 

Dave  Moore  has  similar 
thoughts.  “It’s  not  only  a  saving 
in  capital,”  he  says,  “it’s  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  time.  Not  having  to  worry 
about  printing  the  paper  leaves 
me  free  to  concentrate  on  other 
important  areas  of  the  paper.” 

Roily  Charest  (|ualifies  himself 
slightly  by  adding  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  owning  equipment  “but 
not  during  this  period  of  change 
when  getting  obsolete  overnight 
would  be  pretty  bad.” 

Personnel 

Both  weeklies  have  added  per¬ 
sonnel  since  the  two  publishers 
got  started. 

“Counting  people  who  wave 
as  they  pass  the  window,  it’s  now 
about  18,”  Roily  says.  “All  are 
part-time.  This  is  the  secret  of 
a  growing  weekly,  a  weekly  try¬ 
ing  to  get  on  its  financial  feet. 
The  bigger  the  overhead,  the 
more  business  needed. 

“We  have  no  printing  busi¬ 


ness.  All  we  have  is  a  paper.  In 
time,  we’ll  have  many  full-time 
people  and  our  own  building. 
But  during  this  growth  stage, 
it’s  a  must  to  have  part-time 
workers.” 

With  the  exception  of  Roily, 
nobody  on  his  staff  comes  in 
more  than  two  days  per  week, 
usually  during  the  heavy  period 
of  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  Each  has  a  particu¬ 
lar  area  of  editorial,  circulation, 
classified  or  advertising. 

2  Key  People 

Dav'e  Moore’s  two  key  people. 
Advertising  Manager  Peter 
Lersch  and  Assistant  Editor 
Claire  F.  Hughes,  have  been 
with  him  since  the  beginning. 

“Our  Gal  Friday  left  us  after 
15  months  of  service,  one  week 
before  the  stork  arrived,”  Dave 
adds.  “We  are  fortunate  to  num¬ 
ber  among  the  new  faces  on  the 
H.  I.,  Alec  Burgess,  founder  and 
original  publisher  of  West¬ 
chester  Life  magazine.  Alec  is 
on  our  sales  staff.” 

Roily  Charest  does  three  jobs 
— publisher,  editor  and  ad  man¬ 
ager.  Dave  Moore  runs  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  the  Independent, 
does  some  reporting  and  editing, 
and  spends  a  day  on  the  street 
selling  ads.  He  finds  himself 
doing  less  and  less  editorial 
work,  more  and  more  planning 
and  moving  into  “the  executive 
operation  of  being  a  publisher.” 

Dave  works  a  60  to  65-hour 
week.  Roily’s  managed  to  chop 
his  hours  down  from  70  to  a 
hopefully-50  each  week.  “Still 
too  many  hours  and  too  many 
night  meetings  to  cover,”  Roily 
adds.  “But  after  I  get  there  and 
see  what  amounts  to  better  than 
live  television,  I  get  absorbed 
and  the  evening  passes.” 

Ad  Help 

Dave  Moore  sees  himself  as 
fortunate  in  having  a  top-notch 
ad  man  in  Pete  Lersch,  who 
spent  many  years  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  space  selling.  Roily  hopes 
to  hire  a  full-time  ad  manager 
and  full-time  editor  when  his 
paper  grows. 

When  we  first  talked  to  Roily 
Charest  in  1962,  he  had  one  ad 
helper.  He  now  has  three,  all 
housewives  and  mothers  with  a 
little  free  time.  They  are  happy 
to  work  a  couple  of  mornings 
each  week. 

“We  don’t  have  an  ad  man¬ 
ager,”  Roily  informs.  “I’m  it. 
But  my  three  housewives  call 
on  80  percent  of  the  accounts. 
They  get  a  commission  against  a 
draw.  Each  one  has  her  own 
accounts,  we  shift  freely,  each 
knows  what  the  other  makes.  I 
try  to  balance  all  three.” 

He  admits  such  a  system  takes 
managing  and  effort  but  claims 


it  is  working  excellevtly  for  the 
Gazette  and  the  girls  do  a  good 
job. 

The  Gazette  doesn’t  carry  a 
single,  steady  full-p:.  ge-or-more 
advertiser  each  wet'U.  “At  one 
time  we  did,”  Roily  recalls. 
“When  he  dropped  out,  we  all 
started  matching  coins  to  see 
who’d  be  first  on  the  last  bottle 
of  sleeping  pills.” 

The  Gazette  depeiuls  on  what 
its  publisher  calls  “little  but 
steady  advertisers.”  He  claims 
this  gives  the  weekly  a  sound 
base. 

“One  week,  we  had  66  differ¬ 
ent  ads  in  a  10-page  issue,” 
Roily  continues.  “When  a  big  ad 
comes  in,  we  jump  up  to  12  or 
14  pages.  When  it  doesn’t,  we 
still  live.  In  fact,  when  10  or  15 
of  the  little  ones  skip  a  week  or 
two,  we  still  publish.  That’s  the 
great  part  of  a  wide  advertising 
base.” 

.Ad  (kials 

Roily  says  his  advertising 
goals  are  simple:  “Get  enough 
ads  to  pay  the  bills  and  show  a 
profit  while  doing  a  key  job  of 
helping  our  advertisers  do  more 
business.  I'd  like  to  reach  every 
one  of  the  13,000  homes  in  East 
Hartford.  We’ve  already  passed 
the  halfway  mark.” 

He  feels  the  Gazette  today  is 
more  sound  than  it  has  been  in 
years.  The  advertising-to-edi- 
torial  ratio  is  60  to  40,  the  paper 
“is  more  respected  in  town.” 

Dave  Moore  claims  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  is  up  20  percent  in  ad 
linage  over  the  first  year.  He 
adds  some  offbeat  observations 
on  the  ad-to-editorial  split. 

In  a  16-page  tabloid  paper, 
Dave  will  hold  advertising  down 
to  45  percent  while  throwing  the 
other  55  percent  to  editorial: 
Nine  editorial  to  seven  adver¬ 
tising,  with  a  house  ad  occasion¬ 
ally  going  in  the  editorial  hole. 
“Anything  less  for  editorial 
would  make  our  paper  look  like 
a  shopper,”  he  contends.  “We 
sometimes  even  go  up  to  60  per¬ 
cent  editorial  on  a  16-pager. 
Otherwise,  we’d  make  too  many 
enemies.” 

On  a  12-page  paper,  he  settles 
for  a  50-50  ad-to-^itorial  split. 

Orculation  Help 

Dave  Moore,  who  came  into 
the  field  from  publicity  and  fund¬ 
raising,  advises  anyone  starting 
a  weekly  to  first  get  printing 
cost  established,  then  line  up  a 
circulation  firm,  and  adhere  to  a 
strict  budget. 

The  Independent  hired  Tele¬ 
phone  Campaigns  of  New  Jersey 
to  handle  their  circulation.  The 
firm  is  only  paid  for  each  new 
subscription  and  for  each  re¬ 
newal  they  bring  in.  They  keep 
a  girl  on  the  Independent  ac- 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Chronicling  Events  of 
the  Assassination  of 

^  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  ^ 


Ten  rolls  of  35mm  microfilm— $150.00  .  .  . 

. . .  The  sustained  local  coverage  of  this  event  by  over  175  news¬ 
papers  for  the  days  of  November  22-26, 1963.  Includes  individual 
editorial  comment  as  well  as  the  news  handling  methods  of 
each  newspaper. 

Produced  on  35mm  microfilm,  this  file  can  be  used  on 
existing  microfilm  readers  in  newspaper  libraries,  and 
provides  an  inexpensive  way  to  acquire  a  clipping  file  of 
175  newspapers. 

All  50  states  are  represented  in  this  collection  . . .  among 
the  newspapers  included  are  all  Washington,  D.C.  papers, 
both  Dallas  papers,  San  Antonio,  Houston  and  Ft.  Worth 
.  .  .  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  all  New  York  papers, 
newspapers  from  Honolulu  and  Anchorage.  Also  included 
are  issues  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  a  few  representative  weekly  and  daily  papers  of 
the  Negro  press. 
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Many  tranquilizers  are  available,  but  only  one  is  named 

“Miltownr 

(and  it’s  spelled  with  a  cap  ‘‘M”  and  one  ‘d”) 


\Ve’d  like  to  point  out  that  “Miltown”  is  (pjotation  marks  and  with  a  capital  “M”? 
the  registered  trademark  of  Carter  Prod-  Or,  if  the  style  of  your  paper  favors  it.  use 

nets,  Inc.,  and  that  it  is  properly  used  only  ‘'ll!  <  ‘^•id  omit  the  (jiiotes.  Also,  since  a 

to  identify  the  oria^inal  meprobamate,  dis-  trademark  must  always  be  used  in  associ- 

covered  and  introduced  by  our  Wallace  its  generic  expression.  “Mil- 

,  .  .  •  1-  •  •  town”  should  always  be  followed  by  the 

Laboratories  division.  ,  ...  ^  ,  ^ 

word  trampnlizer  or  meprobamate.  We 

One  favor.  In  referring  to  “Miltown,”  want  to  protect  our  trademark,  and  we’ll 

won’t  you  please  print  it  as  we  have,  in  be  most  grateful  for  your  cooperation. 


“Miltown? 
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(Continued  from  ptu/e  30) 

count  full-time  and  Dave  is 
happy  with  the  results. 

"Don’t  tackle  circulation  your¬ 
self,’’  he  advises.  “It’s  too  tiine- 
consuinina;.” 

Roily  Charest  sees  a  person 
who  takes  over  a  troubled  wwkly 
as  ftoiiiK'  throuK'h  three  stapes: 
Survival,  hreathinp,  hloatinp.  He 
and  the  Gaz«'tte  are  in  the  .se<-- 
ond  .stape,  “out  of  the  woods  hut 
we  don’t  own  the  hank.” 

“How  lonp  this  swond  .stape 
will  last,  I  don’t  know,”  Roily 
admits.  “I  imapine  it  varies 
from  one  year  to  100  years, 
dependinp  on  the  local  situation. 
For  us,  it  could  la.st  at  least 
another  year,  jiiohahly  two  oi- 
three.  Then  we  will  think  of  the 
comparatively-i)lea.sant  bloat inp 
process — ad<linp  staff,  huyinp 
more  tniuipment,  inayln*  erectinp 
a  buildinp,  and  so  forth. 

“The  survival  .stape  was  the 
rt)uphe.st.  The  s«H'ond  .stape  is 
still  a  lot  of  hard  work  hut  it’s 
fa.s<‘inatinp.  You’ve  a  little  more 
to  work  with,  you’ve  a  little 
l)etter  idea  where  you  are 
poinp.” 

“Owninp  a  weekly  is  no  pic¬ 
nic,”  Roily  Chare.st  says.  “If  you 


Delaware,  where  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  reach  more  high-in¬ 
come  families— economically— 
with  News- Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan 

For  details  contact: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  or 
News-Journal  Papers 
Wilmington.  Delaware 


are  short  of  money,  it’s  prim 
hard  work.  And  not  everyftody 
wins.” 

Don’t  buy  a  weekly.  Roily 
warns,  “if  you  don’t  love  people 
— and  a  town  with  all  the  petti¬ 
ness  and  meanness  that  only 
pt*oi)le  can  deliver  when  they  pet 
close-in. 

“Don’t  buy  a  weekly  to  win 
fame  or  become  a  bip  shot  or 
pet  rich  or  do  no  work.  You  may 
work  very  hard,  have  people 
hate  you  and  then  po  broke. 

“Don’t  buy  a  weekly  if  all  you 
can  do  is  write.  Or  if  all  you 
have  is  money.  Or  if  you’re  only 
a  shrewd  salesman.” 

.\ccordinp  to  Roily,  there  are 
three  keys  to  runninp  a  weekly 
— writinp,  sellinp  and  manapinp. 
“I  don’t  dare  jiut  one  ahead  of 
the  other,”  he  says.  And  for  fear 
of  friphteninp  some  very 
talentiMl  people,  I  don’t  dare 
say  you  won’t  succt-ed  unless  you 
can  do  all  three.  But  the  crux 
of  runninp  a  weekly  hanps  ripht 
in  that  three-cornered  jierson: 
Kditor,  salesman,  businessman.” 

Roily  claims  that  the  .sellinp 
and  business  side  keep  him  .so 
hu.sy,  he  finds  the  wiitinp  easy 
and  almost  a  form  of  relaxinp. 
“Mayl)e  that’s  because  my  pri¬ 
mary  love  is  writinp,”  he  adds. 
“I  don’t  know.” 

Roily  concedes  that  if  a  jier- 
son  has  capital  to  work  with,  he 
can  buy'  the  missinp  (pialities 
and  succeed.  “But  if  you’re  a 
one-man  show,”  he  adds,  “you 
need  a  bit  of  all  three  to  suc- 
cee»l.  And  if  you  don’t  enjoy  all 
three — writinp,  sellinp,  runninp 
a  business — you’ll  hate  owninp 
a  weekly.” 

Roily  Chare.st  says  that  run¬ 
ninp  a  weekly  is  “hard,  repeti¬ 
tious  and  routine.”  And  the 
rewards  “in  many  cases  aren’t 
as  preat  as  the  effort.  For  sure, 
they  aren’t  permanent.” 

Despite  such  nepative  com¬ 
ments,  Roily  has  found  much 
satisfaction  in  becominp  a 
weekly  newspaper  publisher 
after  many  years  as  an  etlitor 
for  McGraw-Hill  Publications. 
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“Beinp  an  important  part  of 
the  town  has  l)een  hiphly  satis- 
fyinp,”  he  claims.  “Irritatinp, 
yes.  Demandinp,  yes.  Rut,  most 
of  all,  .satisfyinp.  Put  simply,  if 
you  like  a  town  and  then  have 
the  privilepe  of  makinp  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  it,  that  is  satisfyinp. 

“And  I’m  sure  in  cominp 
years  as  I  am  able  to  enjoy'  the 
lirinti  part  of  lH*inp  the  town 
imblisher,  it  will  l)e  even  more 
rewardinp.  If  you  love  people, 
if  y'ou  love  l)einp  one  jiart  of  a 
town,  if  you  love  newspapers 
and  the  newspaper  life,  there’s 
nothinp  l)etter.” 

Coniiiiuiiily  .Service 

“1  puess  the  New  York  Press 
As.sociation  citation  for  com¬ 
munity  service  is  satisfaction  in 
itself,”  Dav'e  Moore  says.  “We’re 
still  battlinp  to  help  the  town 
to  become  a  community  with  its 
own  identity'. 

“But  paradoxically,  the  deeper 
we  pet  into  it,  the  more  we  find 
the  problems  of  the  community 
are  not  isolated  but  relevant  to 
Westchester  County.  We’re  pet- 
tinp  more  and  more  into  county¬ 
wide  iiroblems. 

“The  preatest  satisfaction  for 
me  in  the  past  15  months  has 
l)een  relatinp  these  Harrison 
problems  to  the  prowinp  prol>- 
lems  of  an  expandinp  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  of  tryinp  to  l)e  amonp 
the  advanced  thinkers  on  these 
problems,  and  of  .seeinp  some 
results.” 

• 

Ralph  Turner  Sells 
(California  Weekly 

Te.mi'LE  City,  Calif. 

Ralph  H.  Turner,  publisher  of 
the  Temple  City  Times,  and  F. 
Harold  Roach,  publisher  of  the 
Arrtidia  Tribune  and  Monrovia 
Jourtuil,  have  announced  the 
purchase  of  the  Times  by  Mr. 
Roach,  effective  April  1. 

Mr.  Roach  will  print  all  three 
papers  from  his  Arcadia  plant. 
Mrs.  Helen  Schrader,  who  has 
been  editor  of  the  Temple  City 
edition  of  the  Arcadia  paper 
the  past  year,  will  be  editor  of 
the  Times. 

Mr.  Turner  has  published  the 
weekly  Times  since  1947.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  with  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  New  York  Post, 
United  Press  and  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

Vernon  V.  Paine  nepotiated 
the  sale. 


Plainfield.  New  Jersey 


WSJ  Buihlin^r 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  will 
become  a  major  tenant  in  the 
47-.story  buildinp  at  30  Broad 
St.,  New  York  City,  and  the 
buildinp  will  be  named  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  Buildinp. 

Dow  Jones’  property  at  44 
Broad  St.,  will  be  sold. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Paper  Sparks 
Civic  Reform 
In  Wisconsin 


-Milwaikq; 

A  “Forum  for  Propress”  to 
launch  a  lonp  ranpe  effort  for 
povernmental  reform  in  Wis¬ 
consin  will  be  snonsored  by  the 
Milivakuee  Sentinel  .May  4. 

Han  ey  Schwandner,  executive 
editor,  .said  experts  in  state  and 
local  povernment,  plus  local  and 
sta'e  povernment  and  political 
leaders  from  Wi.scon.«in,  will 
parfeipate  in  the  forum. 

“O'.'r  propram  is  not  meant  to 
be  another  .study  piopram,  but 
an  action  piopram,  aimed  at  en- 
actinp  the  refo'.-ms  we  seek  and 
which  we  feel  are  vital  to  Wis¬ 
consin’s  future,”  he  said.  “The 
forum  on  May  4  is  only  the  first 
major  .step  in  this  effort. 

“The  Sentinel  lielieves  that 
our  campaipn  for  better,  more 
economical,  more  efficient  and 
more  democratic  state  and  local 
povernment  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  jiublic  .services  we  can 
jierform. 

“The  newspaper,  which  should 
be  a  weapon  of  reform,  can  be  a 
leader  in  such  a  movement  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  of  communication.  We  be¬ 
lieve  a  newspaper  should  do 
more  than  merely  re|)ort  news, 
althouph  that  is  our  principal 
job.” 

The  forum  and  the  campaign 
for  povernmental  modernization 
prew  out  of  favorable  reaction 
to  a  12-part  series  in  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  “Boondopple  or  Democ¬ 
racy?”  written  by  Jay  G.  Sykes, 
a  .staff  writer. 

Almost  5,000  reprints  of  the 
.series  have  been  distributed  and 
.second  printinp,  to  include  ad¬ 
ditional  articles  on  local  povern¬ 
ment,  is  beinp  planned. 

Mr.  Schwandner  .said  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  would  present  to  the  forum 
a  10  point  “jiropram  of  action” 
which  will  be  the  basis  for  the 
newspaper’s  continuinp  cam¬ 
paipn  for  povernmental  reform. 
• 

’65  Show  Pluiiiied 

Plans  for  the  25th  annual 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  Sports  and 
Boat  Show,  March  20-28,  1965, 
are  already  beinp  made  by 
Charles  D.  Collins,  show  direc¬ 
tor.  The  1964  show  registered 
an  attendance  of  more  than 
160,000  persons  and  accounted 
for  a  68-pape  tabloid  with  54,- 
356  lines  of  advertising  in  the 
Sentinel  and  a  36-pape  tab  with 
28,137  lines  in  the  Sunday 
Journal.  It  is  the  only  such  show 
wholly  owned  and  operated  by 
a  newspaper. 

UBLISHER  for  April  11,  1964 
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In  observance  of  the  400th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  William  Shakespeare,  the  Humble  Company 
will  present  “SHAKESPEARE:  SOUL  OF  AN  AGE”  on  Sunday  evening,  April  26,  over  the  NBC 
Television  Network.  €  This  ENCO  REPORT,  ninth  in  Humble’s  continuing  series  of  documentaries  on 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  places  Shakespeare’s  words  in  their  original  geographical  settings.  Sir  Ralph 
Richardson’s  narration  will  lead  the  viewer  in  the  footsteps  of  Shakespeare  to  England,  Wales,  Scotland 
and  France,  revisiting  the  landmarks  of  the  author’s  life  and  works.  And  Sir  Michael  Redgrave  will  give 
new  life  to  the  words  of  his  histories,  comedies  and  tragedies.  €  America’s  Leading  Energy  Company  is 
proud  to  cooperate  with  NBC  in  reviving  this  tribute  to  the  ever-living  Bard — as  an  introduction  to  his 
works,  as  an  inspiration  to  further  study,  or  just  as  an  opportunity  to  retravel  this  well-loved  ground, 
f  Be  watching  for  future  telecasts:  River  Nile,  May  24;  French  Army,  June  9. 


HUMBLE 

OIL  a.  REFINING  COMPANY 


AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY .  MAKERS  OF  ENCO  PRODUCTS 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

William  Hines,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  science  editor,  is 
the  author  of  “Conquest  of  the 
Moon”  (Pyramid  Publications, 
New  York.  Paperback.  75c),  a 
discussion  of  the  nation’s  moon 
program.  Mr.  Hines’  awards  in¬ 
clude  a  special  citation  from  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Ber  Green,  a  newspaperman 
for  more  than  30  years,  poet 
and  literary  critic,  has  written 
(in  Yiddish)  “Yiddish  Writers 
in  America’’  (“YKUF’’.  P.  O. 
Box  42,  Cooper  Station,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.  336  pages). 

Dan  L.  Thrapp,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  religion  editor, 
is  author  of  “A1  Sieber,  Chief  of 
Scouts”  (University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  Norman.  462  pages. 
Illustrated.  $6.95),  a  study  of 
a  famous  scout  who  is  credited 
with  success  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Apaches  in  .4rizona. 

“Nonfiction:  From  Idea  to 
Published  Book,”  by  Harry  Ed¬ 
ward  Neal,  to  be  published  Apr'l 
24  (Wilfred  Funk,  Inc.,  $3.95), 
is  a  comprehensive  guide  to 
writing  and  selling  the  nonfic¬ 
tion  book. 

Frank  Graham  Jr.,  former 
newspaperman  and  now  a  con¬ 
tributing  writer  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  is  author  of 
“Margaret  Chase  Smith”  (John 
Day  Co.  $4.50),  a  biography  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine. 

Charles  Wighton,  who  has 
been  a  foreign  correspondent  for 
United  Press,  the  London  Daily 
Express,  London  Evening  News 
and  London  Sunday  Graphic,  is 
author  of  “Adenauer”  (Coward- 
McCann),  a  biography  of  the 
former  Chancellor  of  West  Ger¬ 
many. 
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That  bright  and  funny  ad¬ 
vertising  writer,  Alan  Koehler, 
author  of  the  hilarious  “Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  Cook  Book,”  has 
now  written  another,  “The 
Madi.son  Avenue  Speech  Book” 
(McGraw-Hill.  $3.96).  The  new 
book  is  “For  People  Who  Are 
Scared  to  Make  a  Speech  and 
Don’t  Want  to  Show  It.” 

“L.B.J.  —  The  Man  From 
Johnson  City,”  by  Clarke  New- 
lon,  a  Washington  newsman, 
wnll  be  published  .•Vpril  27 
(Dodd,  Mead). 

Newspaper  libraries  w'ill  be 
interested  in  the  seventh  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Sources  of  Information 
and  Unusual  Services”  (Infor¬ 
mational  Directory  Co.,  200  W. 
57th  St.,  New  York  19),  a  guids 
to  information  available  from 
organizations,  agencies  and  ex¬ 
perts  and  to  pamphlets,  books 
and  services.  The  new  edition 
includes  300  new  entries,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  to  1,400,  and  75 
new  subjects,  making  a  total  of 
approximately  600. 

Although  Barbara  Lang  is 
still  in  her  20s,  she’s  a  vice- 
president  of  a  large  New  York 
public  relations  agency,  the 
Rowland  Co.  She  is  the  author 
of  a  comic  dissection  of  that 
great  American  institution,  dat¬ 
ing,  in  "Boys  and  Other  Beasts” 
(Bernard  Geis  Associates.  210 
pages.  $3.95). 

“In  the  Midst  of  Plenty:  The 
Poor  In  America”  (Beacon 
Press.  207  pages.  $4.50)  is  made 
up  of  revealing  and  moving 
intemdews  with  poverty-stricken 
Americans  by  Ben  H.  Bag- 
dikian,  formerly  a  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  correspondent 
and  columnist  and  now  a  con¬ 
tributing  writer  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post. 

William  M.  Clark,  columnist 
for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  Kennebec  (Me.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Waterville  (Me.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book,  “Maine  Is  In  My  Heart” 
(David  McKay  Co.)  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  commentary  on  the  up¬ 
river  people  of  “Cedar  River,” 
Maine — “a  living  and  loving 
group  of  men  who  have  chosen 
independence  of  thought  over 
the  promise  of  riches.” 

Prof.  James  W.  Carty  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  of  Bethany  College, 
Bethany,  W.  Va.,  is  the  author 
of  “Communicating  With  God” 
(The  Upper  Room,  1908  Grand 
Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Paper¬ 
back.  64  pages.  35c.  Dozen, 
$3.50).  Prof.  Carty  has  been  a 
lecturer  on  a  Fulbright-Hays 
grant  at  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nicaragua. 


Pepe  Romero,  who  writes  the 
popular,  20-year-old  English- 
language  column  in  the  Mexico 
City  Netvs,  “Un  Momentito!” 
has  written  a  short  and  gay 
novel  of  Mexico  City’s  back 
streets,  “A  Million  Pesos!” 
(Doubleday.  184  pages.  $3.95). 

The  1964  Directory  Issue  of 
the  Journalism  Educator  pro¬ 
vides  information  about  148 
journalism  degree  programs 
(Business  Office  of  The  Educa¬ 
tor,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Duquesne  University,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. — 15219.  36  pages. 
Paperback.  $2.). 

A  new  revised  edition  of 
“Words  into  Type”  (Based  on 
studies  by  Marjorie  E.  Skillin, 
Robert  M.  Gay  and  other  author¬ 
ities.  Appleton  -  Century  -  Crofts 
Div.  of  Meredith  Press,  60  E. 
42nd  St.  596  pages.  $7.50)  was 
published  April  6.  This  is  a 
guide  for  writers,  editors,  proof¬ 
readers,  printers  and  everyone 
who  deals  with  the  written  word. 
It  sets  forth  rules  and  standards 
of  usage  and  style,  covering 
every  step  in  the  preparation 
of  printed  material,  from  the 
manuscript  to  the  completed 
work. 

A  newspaper  series  entitled 
“Jacqueline  Kennedy,  An  In¬ 
dividualist  In  the  White  House,” 
by  Gordon  Langley  Hall,  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Gordon  Langley  Hall 
News  Service  &  Syndicate  to 
newspapers  during  the  early 
part  of  1963  and  which  was  re¬ 
run  by  several  of  them  follow¬ 
ing  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  is  to  be  expanded 
and  published  in  the  fall  by 
Frederick  Fell,  Inc.,  book  pub¬ 
lisher  of  New  York  City,  under 
the  title  of  “Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Keeper  of  the  Flame.” 
This  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
newspaper  series  to  be  picked 
up  by  publishers  and  later  to 
appear  as  books.  “Me  Papoose 
Sitter,”  the  story  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  young  teacher-dis¬ 
penser  among  the  0 jibway  In¬ 
dians  of  Northern  Canada  and 
“Princess  Margaret”  an  infor¬ 
mal  biography,  both  became 
books,  each  having  several  for¬ 
eign  editions. 

Managing  Editor  Judith  Se¬ 
gal,  Offset  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion,  kindly  corrects  an  error: 
“As  a  long-time  admirer  of 
Stanley  Woodward  and  an  avid 
reader  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  I  was  particularly  de¬ 
lighted  with  your  review  of  ‘Pa¬ 
per  Tiger’  March  21.  In  view  of 
the  general  excellence  of  the 
piece  it  almost  (but  not  quite) 
shames  me  to  stoop  to  nit-pick¬ 
ing  but  there’s  an  error  that 


really  bugs  me.  The  classic  epi- 
gram,  ‘Work  is  the  curse  of  the 
drinking  classes,’  which  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  Harry  Cross  was,  in 
fact,  authored  by  none  other 
than  himself,  Oscar  Finral 
O’flahertie  Wills  Wilde.” 

Ambrose  Bierce,  provocative 
and  mordant  weekly  columnist 
for  Hearst  newspapers  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  may  deserve 
to  be  known  as  the  father  of 
sick  humor,  a  new  selection  of 
his  columns  suggests.  It  is  “The 
Sardonic  Humor  of  Ambrose 
Bierce”  (Dover  Publications, 
180  Varick  St.,  New  York  IL 
Paperback.  232  page.s.  $1),  It  is 
a  companion  volume  to  “Am¬ 
brose  Bierce’s  The  Devil’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  also  published  in  pa¬ 
perback  by  Dover.  Here  are 
“Bitter”  Bierce’s  comments  on 
a  fellow  journalistic  versifier  of 
the  time,  James  Whitcomb  Ri¬ 
ley: 

His  “Hoosier  poems”  Riley 
says  he  writes 

Upon  an  empty  stomach.  Heav¬ 
enly  Powers, 

Feed  him  throat-full;  for  what 
the  wretch  indites 
Upon  his  empty  stomach  emp¬ 
ties  ours! 

Here  is  a  Bierce  jroem  entitled 
“Something  In  The  Papers”: 
“What’s  in  the  paper?”  0,  it’s 
dev’lish  dull: 

There’s  nothing  happening  at 
all — a  lull 

After  the  war-storm.  Mr.  Some¬ 
one’s  wife 

Killed  by  her  lover  with,  I  think, 
a  knife. 

A  fire  on  Blank  Street  and  some 
babies — one. 

Two,  three  or  four,  I  don’t  re¬ 
member,  done 

To  quite  a  delicate  and  lovely 
brown. 

A  husband  shot  by  woman  of 
the  town — 

The  same  old  story.  Shipwreck 
somewhere  south. 

The  crew  all  saved — or  lost.  Un¬ 
common  drouth 

Makes  hundreds  homeless  up  the 
River  Mud — 

Though,  come  to  think,  I  guess 
it  was  a  flood. 

’Tis  feared  some  bank  will  burst 
— or  else  it  won’t; 

They  always  burst  I  fancy — or 
they  don’t; 

Who  cares  a  cent? — the  banker 
pays  his  coin 

And  takes  his  chances.  Bullet 
in  the  groin — 

But  that’s  another  item.  Sui¬ 
cide — 

Fool  lost  his  money  (serves  him 
right)  and  died. 

Heigh-ho!  there’s  noth —  Jeru¬ 
salem!  what’s  this? 

Tom  Jones  has  failed!  My  God, 
what  an  abyss 

Of  ruin! — Owes  me  seven  hun¬ 
dred,  clear ! 

Was  ever  such  a  damned  dis¬ 
astrous  year? 
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MERCURY 

SPACECRAFT 


One  of  the  most  surprising  stories  you’ll  uncover 
during  a  visit  to  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  is  that 
the  State  of  Missouri,  the  center  of  the  Ozark  Country, 
has  moved  into  the  mainstream  of  America’s  tech¬ 
nological  progress. 

In  the  Missouri  Pavilion,  you’ll  find  that  the  “Show 
Me  State’’  has  become  the  Free  World’s  leader  in  the 
development  of  manned  spacecraft  and  supersonic 
fighters.  You’ll  look  into  the  cabin  of  the  NASA 
Gemini  that  will  carry  two  Americans  on  two-week 
missions  in  space  and  make  breathtaking  rendezvous 
with  other  orbiting  spacecraft.  You’ll  view  models  of 
America’s  fastest  jet  fighter  plane,  the  Phantom  n,  and 
gaze  at  the  suspended  replica  of  Lindbergh’s  Atlantic- 
spanning  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  You’ll  see  the  Mercury 


Spacecraft  that  carried  Astronauts  Shepard,  Grissom, 
Glenn,  Carpenter,  Schirra  and  Cooper  on  their  history¬ 
making  flights. 

But  beyond  these  displays,  you’ll  discover  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  a  people  who  opened  the  West,  a  people  who 
saw  the  geographic  frontier  pass  them  by,  only  to 
resurge  with  new  energy  to  form  a  new  frontier  of 
scientific  competence,  of  dynamic  cultural  and 
economic  expansion. 

If  you  are  planning  to  visit  the  Fair  in  a  reporting 
capacity,  a  special  press  kit  will  be  prepared  and  waiting 
for  you  at  the  registration  desk.  At  least  three  weeks 
before  your  visit,  write,  stating  any  special  story  needs, 
to  McDonnell  Public  Relations,  Dept.  03,  Box  516, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63166. 


MCDONNELL  0ur25th  year 


Phantom  B  Flghttr,  Attack  and  Rtconnaiaaance  Aircraft  •  STOL  Tranaport  • 

Qamini,  Aaaat  and  Aaroballlatic  Spacecraft  •  Capaular  Eacape  Syatema  •  Tatoa  Mlaalle  AIrframea  and  Enginea 
Electronic  Syatema  and  Equipment  •  Photo  Inatrumentatlon  Equipment  and  Syatema  •  Automation 

ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Adele  Becker  Wilantl  returns  to  the 
news  staff  of  FOOT\^  EAR  NEWS, 
after  a  four  montli  leave  of  ahsen<'e. 
as  associate  fashion  editor  special¬ 
izing  in  reporting  fashions  in  the 
children’s  and  young  fashion  mar¬ 
kets.  In  this  news  post,  she  succeeds 
Nancy  Shaw  Si  her.  uho  has  re¬ 
signed. 


HOME  FLRNISHINGS  UAll.Y  will 

be  saturating  the  entire  Southern 
Market  area  through  distribution  of 
on-the-spot  copies  in  11  North  Garo- 
lina  cities  during  the  .\pril  17-21 
Southern  Market  showings.  Papers 
will  be  available  in  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  trade  buildings  and 
manufacturers  showrooms  in  Blow¬ 
ing  Rock,  Drexel,  Greensboro.  Hick¬ 
ory,  High  Point,  Lenoir,  Lexington. 
Salisbury,  Statesville,  Thomasville 
and  Winston-Salem.  The  High  Point 
bureau  staff,  headed  by  A.  W. 
Stamey,  will  be  augmented  by  the 
services  of  Hermine  Mariaux  and 
Stanley  Slom  of  the  New  York  news 
staff  in  covering  the  opening.*. 


Larry  Cafiero,  of  Fairchild’s  Miami 
bureau,  has  been  assigned  by  DRUG 
.NEWS  WEEKLY  to  cover  next 
week’s  convention  of  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Manufacturers  .Assn.,  .4pril 
13-15,  in  Boca  Raton.  Fla.  .\lso, 
representing  DRUG  NEWS  WEEK¬ 
LY  at  the  Apr.  19-23  meeting  of 
the  National  .Assn,  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores  in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  wrill 
be  Morton  Stark,  editor. 


Fairchild’s  Directory  Division  is  now 
distributing  the  newly  published  edi¬ 
tions  of  four  Spring.  1%4,  Direc¬ 
tories  for  advanced  fall  buving.  Thev 
are  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAlLY’s 
“Millinery”  and  “Accessories”  Di¬ 
rectories,  with  2,565  and  3.006  mer¬ 
chandise  sources  listed,  respectively; 
the  “Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear”  Directory, 
listing  8,198  resources 


During  the  coming  week,  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAlLY’s  Manning 
Greenberg  will  hit  the  convention 
circuit  in  his  post  as  major  ap¬ 
pliance  editor.  From  .Apr.  13  to  15, 
he  will  be  at  the  Greenbrier  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Assn.,  and  from  there 
he  will  go  to  the  Homestead  in  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  for  the  .Apr.  15-17 
convention  of  the  American  Home 
Laundry  Manufacturers  Assn. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Daily  Naw(  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar,  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 
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EDITOR — Mrs.  Gwen  Dobson,  has 
been  appointed  women's  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 


Mrs.  Lee  Walsh 
Goes  to  Stale  Dept. 

Washingto.n 

Mrs.  Lee  Walsh,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Star,  has 
Iteen  named  to  a  government 
post  by  President  Johnson, 
i  Mrs.  Walsh  will  be  Assistant 
i  Secretary  of  State  for  Evalua¬ 
tions.  Her  job  will  involve  using 
her  reporting  experience  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  effectiveness  of  over¬ 
seas  operations.  She  will  also 
work  on  special  projects  related 
to  the  management  of  the  de- 
,  partment.  The  salary  is  about 
I  $15,000. 

I  Mrs.  Walsh  has  been  with  the 
I  Star  for  10  years.  She  has  also 
worked  in  the  advertising  field. 

Mrs.  Gwen  Dobson  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mrs.  Walsh  as  women’s 
editor  of  the  Star.  She  has  been 
the  Sunday  women’s  editor  since 
1961.  Previously  she  worked  in 
the  modeling  and  fashion  fields 
and  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette. 

♦  *  « 

Thomas  Gregory — from  ad¬ 
vertising  director  to  assistant 
business  manager  of  Evansville 
I  (Ind.)  Printing  Corp. ;  Carvill 
I  F.  Worrell — from  classified  ad- 
!  vertising  manager  to  advertis¬ 
ing  director;  William  Parrent 
'  — from  promotion  manager  to 
I  classified  manager  ;  (George 
I  Main — from  the  Houston  Press, 

!  to  promotion  manager,  Evans- 
'  ville  Printing  Corp. 

.  m  *  * 

*  John  Conner — to  .state  edi- 
^  tor,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
I  Gazette. 

i  0*0 

Fred  Remick,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  news  editor, 
Milivaukce  Journal — retired. 

*  »  ♦ 

Jim  Young — promoted  to  city 
editor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

*  *  * 

D.  B.  Rogers,  editor  of  the 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post  for 
24  years — retired.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Tom  Melville. 


personal 


Malcol.m  Deans — from  chief 
news  editor  to  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  news  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin;  Dale  Davis 
— from  Sunday  editor  to  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  for  fea¬ 
tures. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Dolgan,  formerly  with 
the  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer — 
to  publicity,  Thistledown,  Ran¬ 
dall  and  Cranwood  race  tracks, 
Cleveland. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jim  Viponi),  sports  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail — 
award  from  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Toronto. 

*  «  * 

Raymond  R.  Howe  Jr. — from 
makeup  and  picture  editor  to 
assistant  managing  editor, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Phillip  M.  Swatek,  formerly 
with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
and  more  recently  information 
director  of  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Agency — to  FAA  deputy 
director  of  the  Southwest  re¬ 
gion  in  Forth  Worth,  Texas; 
Charles  G.  Warnick,  also  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer — succeeds  Mr.  Swatek. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dick  Kirsciiten  —  promoted 
to  assistant  city  editor,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Harry  L.  Elliott — from  city 
editor  to  editor.  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Daily  Courier. 

*  o  * 

Paul  W.  Harvey,  news  editor 
of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune — retired  after  53  years 
as  a  newsman.  Paul  A.  Dumas 
succeeds  Mr.  Harvey. 

*  *  * 

James  L.  Brown,  formerly 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Boise  Idaho  Statesman 
newspapers — the  Master  Editor 
and  Publisher  Award  of  Idaho 
Allied  Dailies. 

«  *  ♦ 

Robert  C.  Looney  —  from 
news  editor  to  managing  editor, 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera. 

*  «  « 

Ja.mes  J.  Brennan — from  the 
Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelligencer, 
to  the  New  Bninswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Franklin  Phillips  Turner, 
former  general  manager.  Lake¬ 
land  (Fla.)  Ledger  and  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Democrat — to  business  manager. 
Delta  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Press  Regis¬ 
ter  and  the  Delta  Farm  Press, 
a  weekly. 

EDITOR  ac  Pl 


‘All’  Llewellyn 
Now  Publisher 

Napa,  Calif. 

Adam  G.  (Ad)  Llewellyn,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publi.sher,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the 
Xapa  Register,  century-old  daily 
affiliate  of  the  Scripps  League 
Newspapers. 

He  succeeds  Philip  E.  Swift, 
president  of  Napa  Publishing 
Co.,  who  continues  to  maintain 
offices  here. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  joined  the  Reg¬ 
ister  in  1960  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  directorship  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Previously  he  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association. 

* 

Sherwood  K  o  h  n — from 
amusement  editor,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  to  an  associate 
etlitor.  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 

♦  «  « 

Dan  Jenkins,  former  sports 
editor.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 
— to  associate  editor  of  Sports 
Illustrated;  Bud  Shrake,  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer.  Press — to 
staff  witer.  Sports  Illustrated. 
*  * 

Dick  Hines — from  city  hall 
reporter  to  city  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
succeeding  Mack  Harris,  re¬ 
signed;  Tom  Mackin — to  city 
hall  reporter;  Bob  Hess — from 
state  editor  to  makeup  editor; 
Less  Hall — from  copy  desk  to 
state  editor;  CoLiN  MacGuire — 
to  reporter. 

*  «  « 

Lavon  Myers — from  display 
advei'tising  salesman,  Lima 
(Ohio)  News,  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American;  JiM  McMillen — to 
classified  advertising  manager, 
American,  succeeding  Leon 
Macklem,  resigned. 

*  * 

Natalie  Tiranno,  formerly 
a  New  York  Mirror  reporter — 
joined  public  relations  firm  of 
Carl  Byoir  As.sociatcs. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

.\P  Assigiiiiieiits 

Burl  Osborne  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  staff  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  has  been  named  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Spokane,  Wash. 
James  M,  Ragsdale,  formerly 
with  the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press- 
Courier  and  the  FairfUld 
(Calif.)  Daily  Republic,  has 
joined  the  Charleston  staff,  re¬ 
placing  Charlie  Lewis,  state 
house  and  legislative  reporter, 
who  has  taken  a  job  with  the 
West  Virginia  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment. 

JBLISHER  for  April  11,  19« 
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Obituary 


GOLD-PLATED  typewriter  is  operated  by  Miss  Kathleen  A.  Rowley, 
staff  reporter  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post,  winner  of  the  1964 
Gold  Typewriter  Award  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Looking  on  are  (I  to  r)  Joseph  Romond  and  Donald  Birkenstock, 
F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Co.,  sponsor  of  the  award,  and  Thomas  A. 
Cooney  Jr.  editor,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  the  prize.  Miss  Rowley's 
series  of  six  articles  on  schools  won  the  prize. 


Consul  (ieiieral 

Philadelphia 
Wharton  Shober  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  honorary  consul  Reneral 
of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
here.  He  is  a  rovinp  Latin 
.\merica  correspondent  for  sev¬ 
eral  U.S.  newspapers  and  is 
president  of  ATEC  Corporation, 
which  exports  newsprint. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  R.  Barrington,  last 

sports  editor  of  International 

News  Service — now  on  the  staff 
of  Bildersee  Public  Relations, 
New  York. 

«  «  ♦ 

Lither  Voltz  and  Ji'les 
IiEAZMN — to  copy  desk  at  the 
I’nn  NuyM  (Calif.)  Newn. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Harvey,  editor  of  the 

Boise  Idaho  Stnteitmun’st  edito- 
rial  pa^e  for  the  past  10  years; 
previously  its  manap:infr  editor 
—retired  April  1  at  the  age  of 
"3.  Robert  L.  Anderson,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Idaho  County 
Free  Press  —  namerl  editor  of 
the  editorial  pap;e. 

*  *  * 

Jack  B.  Mackay,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  at  St.  Paul — retired 

from  AP  at  ape  of  63.  He  plans 
continue  in  news  work. 

editor  dc  PUBLISHER 


Ed  Reddy,  Syrmaae  (N.Y.) 
PoHt-Stnmlnrd  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bowlinp  Writers  of 
America. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  Trovtt  Jr. — to  inanap- 
inp  editor,  Jonexhoro  (Ark.) 
Kvening  Sun.  Bobby  Jones  — 
from  news  department.  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commerrial,  re¬ 
places  Mr.  Troutt  as  city  editor. 
n  * 

Robert  T.  Dri  ry,  who  quit 
public  relations  work  to  l)e  lepis- 
lative  reporter  for  the  Man- 
chenter  (N.H.)  Union  Leader — 
now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Bouton  (Mass.)  (ilohe. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dewey  .M(M)RE — to  the  display 
department  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  \ewH-Pre.'<x. 


J.  CL/VRE  George,  71,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Klyria  (Ohio) 
Chron.iele-Telegram ;  April  1.  He 
was  editor  fiom  1925  to  1960. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  E.  Walker,  67,  clas¬ 
sified  advert isinp  manaper  of 
the  Indianapoli.'i  (Ind.)  Timex 
from  1938  until  1956;  April  1, 
at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

4c  *  * 

Clifton  Green,  75,  retired 
advertisinp  m  a  n  a  p  e  r  of  the 
Florence  (S.C.)  Moniing  \ewx; 
.March  30. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  Yoi'ng,  59,  assistant 
director  of  the  International 

Press  Institute  at  Zurich;  for¬ 
merly  with  Reuters  and  the 
London  Daily  .Mail;  April  3. 

4(  4c  4: 

Ruth  A.  H.  Walker,  63, 

widow  of  Stanley  Walker,  one¬ 
time  city  editor  of  the  Neiv 

York  Herald  Tribune;  April  4, 
at  Lampasas,  Texas.  Mrs.  Walk¬ 
er  (Ruth  Allen  Howell)  was 

music  and  amusements  writer 
for  the  Waxhington  (I).  C.) 
Daily  Newx  and  women’s  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Keening 
Ledger  l)efore  she  married  Mr. 
Walker  in  1946. 

*  *  * 

Walker  W.  Lerch,  52,  former 
medical  writer  for  the  Cleeeland 
(Ohio)  Prexx;  March  31. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Rice  Hall,  60,  adver- 
tisinp  director  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald  -  Leader  since 
1959;  March  29. 

4c  4(  4c 

Charles  Ralph  Beamon,  .53, 
vicepresident,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star  and  the  Virginian- 
Pilot;  March  11. 

*  «  * 

Richard  B.  Runyon,  62,  a 
member  of  the  financial  depart¬ 
ment  news  staff  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  March 
29. 


.Max  J.  Kneisel,  80,  former 
advertisinp  .salesman  for  the 
Cleveland  Prexx  and  other 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers; 
.March  15. 

*  *  * 

George  M.  Fisher,  73,  retired 
executive  editor  of  the  Hibhing 
(.Minn.)  Tribune;  March  13. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Q.  Trotter,  66,  retired 
circulation  manaper  of  the  old 
Grand  Kapulx  (Mich.)  Herald; 
March  23. 

*  * 

Pearl  .Mc(Larthy,  69,  art 
critic  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  since  1936;  .March  26. 

*  *  * 

.Mrs.  Ethel  Spohr,  61,  .society 
editor.  La  ( I  range  (111.)  Citizen; 
.March  25. 

4c  4c  4( 

Ernest  E.  Stern,  48,  director 
of  (iress  information,  Hollywood, 
for  CBS  television  network; 
recently. 

Hf  *  * 

Franklin  F.  Roberts,  71, 
retired  librarian  for  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader; 
March  22 

*  *  * 

John  Carleton  Lee,  57,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  San  Fran- 
eixeo  Examiner;  March  15. 

*  *  * 

Lucien  Price,  81,  Boxton 
Globe  editorial  writer  for  .50 
years ;  March  30. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Cliff  Bennett,  .54,  courthouse 
reporter  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger  for  more  than  25 
years;  March  25. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  Burdett,  82,  letired 
parden  editor  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Newx;  March  25. 

*  *  * 

Herman  W.  Ross,  78,  former 
political  editor  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Poxt-I  ntellig  encer; 
March  19. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  E.  Monahan,  75, 
former  assistant  cable  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
March  24. 


READER’S  COURTROOM 


On  School  Loan  Board 

Baltimore 
Fred  1.  Archibald,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Baltimore  Newx 
American,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  newly  created 
Maryland  H  i  p  h  e  r  Education 
Loan  Corporation,  a  non-profit 
Ijody  which  will  assist  collepe 
students  in  financinp  their  tui¬ 
tion. 

for  April  11,  1964 


O 


HENRY  ROTHBLATT 

A  short,  authentic  and  lively  legal  quiz  that 
challenges,  captivates,  counsels  and  en¬ 
tertains  ...  a  250-word  daily  feature  that 
will  get  new  readers,  produced  by  a  prac¬ 
ticing  attorney  who  is  also  a  skilled  and 
provocative  writer. 


Thr  R  orUit  i.eaJtntt  /m/eprnWen*  >‘\nduatr 
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Conservative  Voice: 
New  Atlanta  Times 


By  Ro^er  E.  Hunkanen 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  this  business  we  have  seen 
quite  a  few  newspaper  funerals 
over  the  past  several  years  but 
few  indeed  have  l)een  the  cities 
with  newspaper  births  to  an¬ 
nounce. 

Now  Atlanta  is  about  to  buck 
the  tide.  Bepinninp  about  the 
first  week  of  June,  a  new’  daily 
new’spaper  w’ill  bef^in  publica¬ 
tion  here.  It  will  be  called  the 
Atlanta  Timex,  it  will  be  con¬ 
servative  but  politically  inde¬ 
pendent.  and  it  will  compete 
with  the  afternoon  Atlanta 
Journal.  The  Journal’s  sister 
paper  in  the  Cox  ffroup,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  morning  field. 

What’s  the  key  to  this  new 
venture?  It’s  the  increasingly 
vocal  conservative  movement  in 
the  South.  Atlanta,  deep  in  the 
heart  of  conservative  Dixie,  has 
two  liberal-minded  papers.  The 
Constitution’s  publisher,  Ralph 
McGill,  is  one  of  the  leading 
voices  of  liberalism  in  the  land. 
The  Journal  has  been  liberal  in 
racial  and  other  matters. 


Judge  Ik  PubliKlier 


Thus,  reasoned  the  backers 
of  the  Times,  the  movement  was 
ripe  for  the  birth  of  a  conserva¬ 
tive  voice  in  Atlanta.  They  in¬ 
tend  the  Times  to  l)e  that  voice. 

White-thatched  Judge  James 
C.  Davis,  a  former  Congress¬ 
man,  is  publisher  of  the  Times. 
He  outlined  the  paper’s  political 
outlook  this  way: 

“To  me  a  conservative  is  a 
per.son  who  believes  in  the 
principle  of  every  person  stand¬ 
ing  on  his  own  tw’o  feet,  making 
his  own  way  through  private 
enterprise,  not  looking  to  bu¬ 
reaucratic  centralized  govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  all  his  needs 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer* 
SpeciiU  Exee**  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY.  NIO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montgomen 
ATLANTA.  34  PcAchtrre  N.E. 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jackson 
NEW  YORK,  111  John 


from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  He 
is  one  who  believes  in  personal 
liberty.  By  this  definition,  we 
will  be  a  conservative  newspa¬ 
per. 

“We  will  support  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  speech,  the 
preserv’ation  of  individual  rights 
and  the  rights  of  priv’ate  prop¬ 
erty.  We  will  support  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rule  of  the  majority  and 
the  idea  that  proper  diffusion  of 
governmental  power  is  the  best 
prev’entive  of  socialism.  We  will 
stand  for  efficiency  and  economy 
in  government.’’ 

He  is  a  Democrat,  born  in 
Franklin,  Ga.,  who  served  seven 
terms  in  Congress  and  who  lives 
in  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  just 
outside  Atlanta.  He  is  one  of 
15  directors  of  the  paper.  Two 
other  key  executives,  Luke 
Greene  the  editor,  and  I,  M. 
Omer,  the  general  manager, 
also  sit  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 


Mr.  Greene  came  to  the  Times 
in  March  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal  where  he  was  associ¬ 
ate  editor.  He  .said  the  Times 
will  subscribe  to  United  Press 
International  wire  ser\'ice  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
Daily  News  Press  Service  and 
syndicated  features. 


Slair  AKM’inbled 


As  for  who  will  be  on  that 
staff,  Mr.  Greene  hasn’t  yet 
had  time  to  winnow  through  the 
stack  of  applications  that  were 
waiting  for  him  when  he  moved 
into  his  office.  So  far  the  only 
other  newsside  executive  hired 
is  sports  editor  George  Short 
who  will  come  from  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 


ingluim  (Ala.)  News  and  Age 
Herald,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News,  and  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star. 

The  full  staff  is  expected  to  be 
completed  about  May  1.  Several 
innovations  in  rates  are  planned. 

Other  executives  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  so  far  are  Dick  Richardson, 
local  advertising  manager; 
Lewis  Beman,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  and  J.  C. 
Akins,  circulation  manager. 

General  Manager  Omer  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  paper  will  be 
printed  on  presses  from  the  late 
New  York  Mirror. 

The  composing  room  will  have 
14  new  Mergenthaler  Elektrons 
to  be  hand  operated  or  fed  by 
tape  as  the  need  dictates. 


Building  I>>ased 


He  estimated  that  the  news 
•staff  of  the  paper  will  number 
from  35  to  40  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  staffers  for  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol.  For  the  moment,  at  least, 
he  does  not  expect  to  have  a 
full  time  Washington  corre- 
s|M)ndent.  “I  rather  guess  at 
the  beginning  we  will  hook  up 
with  someone  in  Wa.shington 
who  works  for  several  papers,’’ 
he  said. 


Mr.  Orner,  executive  vice- 
president,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  R.  D.  Carney  as 
advertising  director.  He  has 
been  southern  manager  for 
Story,  Brooks  and  Finley  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives  for 
the  past  12  years.  His  experi¬ 
ence  includes  work  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  the  Birrtv- 


false  starts  and  rum  rs  of  falw 
starts,  the  Times  began  to  build 
last  year. 


D 


$3.5  Million  .'-tuck 


The  whole  production  will  be 
in  a  one-story  brick  building 
constructed  for  the  Times.  It 
is  under  a  20-year  lease  with 
option  to  buy  at  the  end  of  10 
years  or  20. 

What  are  the  prospects  for 
■success?  Pretty  good,  say  the 
paper’s  executives  —  not  al¬ 
together  unexpectedly.  “Since 
the  idea  first  came  out  almost 
everybody  was  saying  it  couldn’t 
be  done,”  Mr.  Orner  said.  “But 
about  three  or  four  months  ago 
when  they  saw  our  building 
starting  to  shape  up,  they 
changed  their  tune.  It  became 
obvious  that  the  Atlanta  Times 
is  going  to  be  a  reality.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  successful  reality. 
.4s  much  real  enthusiasm  as 
this  paper  has  engendered,  it 
can’t  flop.” 

The  last  time  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  was  started  in  Atlanta 
was  in  1903.  That  became  the 
.Atlanta  (leorgian,  which  was 
jiurchased  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  It  ceased  publication  in 
1939.  The  Journal  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  were  consolidated  in 
1951. 


The  present  chart  r  calls  for 
issuance  of  $3.5  milli  on  in  stock. 
Mr.  Orner  predicted  that  the 
stock  will  be  completely  sold 
out  by  June.  This  would  give 
the  paper  enough  c.apital  sur¬ 
plus  to  operate  nearly  two  years 
with  almost  no  advertising,  he 
claimed. 

In  this  city  of  a  million,  the 
Times  estimates  it  will  have  a 
circulation  of  about  100,000  at 
first.  Executives  claim  80,000 
pledged  subscriptions  and  have 
4,000  paid  “charter”  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  hand  already. 

The  paper  will  concentrate  on 
circulating  in  metrojwlitan  At¬ 
lanta  and  adjacent  suburbs. 
“We  don’t  plan  any  flashy  cam¬ 
paign  to  flood  the  whole  state 
with  our  papers,”  circulation 
manager  Akins  said.  “Instead 
we  plan  to  start  at  the  core  and 
build  up  by  division  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  here  in  the  city.” 

The  paper  intends  to  base  its 
ad  rates  on  a  circulation  of 
about  100,000  and  make  what¬ 
ever  alterations  are  necessary 
after  an  ABC  interim  statement 
is  published  in  the  fall.  “We’d 
rather  do  it  that  way  and  per¬ 
haps  lose  a  little  money  at  first 
than  set  our  rates  too  high," 
.said  Mr.  Orner. 


Judge  Davis  said  of  the 
Times,  “On  every  hand  there  is 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  this 
paper.  I  can  walk  down  any 
street  in  Atlanta  or  Decatur 
and  nearly  every  person  I  stop 
to  talk  to  wants  to  know  when 
we  are  coming  out.” 

Actually  there  have  been 
some  pretty  rocky  days  for  the 
l)aper’s  backers  over  the  past 
couple  of  years.  Financial  back¬ 
ing  was  not  easy  to  come  by, 
))articularly  at  first.  Money 
dribbled  in  very  slowly.  One 
multi-millionaire  textile  busi¬ 
nessman  from  central  Georgia, 
a  man  who  is  definitely  of  the 
same  political  mind  as  the 
Times,  is  reported  to  have 
bought  only  $5,000  worth  of 
stock  —  not  exactly  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote  of  confidence. 
But  the  money  continued  to 
trickle  in.  After  a  couple  of 


There  are  strong  indications 
that  the  paper  will  use  the 
single  rate  system — that  is,  have 
the  same  late  for  national  as 
for  local  advertisers. 

Advertising  Manager  Bob 
Carney  said,  “I  am  well  sold  on 
the  benefits  of  the  single  rate 
system.  It  is  very  likely  that 
we  will  start  off  with  single 
late.  This  is  something  that 
more  and  more  newspapers  are 
coming  around  to  and  I  think 
there’s  going  to  be  a  lot  more 
of  this.” 


Bunater  Paper  Co. 
Executives  Nainetl 


Two  appointments  in  the  Bo- 
water  Paper  Co.  executive  staff 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Charles  T.  Hicks,  president,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  J- 
William  Price  as  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  newsprint  sales. 

John  C.  Goobie  was  named 
vicepresident  and  general  nian- 
ager,  with  added  responsibility 
in  the  areas  of  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Nicholas  B.  Thomey 
was  made  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  technical  services. 
Both  have  records  of  40  years 
with  the  company. 

Mr.  Price  has  joined  Perkins- 
Goodwin  Co.  for  newsprint 
sales. 
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Ex-iNewsman  in  PR 
For  ‘The  Little  People’ 


Hy  (Jerald  B.  Healey 

Frankfdrt,  Ky. 

Grantinir  of  a  charter  by  the 
Kentucky  secretary  of  state  to 
Eastward  &  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Frankfort,  to  function  as  press 
relations  consultants  is  merely 
grist  from  a  jrovernment  mill 
until  you  know  one  of  the  in¬ 
corporators — Ed  Easterly. 

Mr.  Easterly  resigned  after 
years  as  press  secretary  to 
a  pair  of  former  Kentucky  gov¬ 
ernors — Bert  Combs  and  A.  B. 
“Happy”  ('handler.  He  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Jessamine  Journal 
of  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  and  the 
Cumberland  (Ky.)  Publishinjf 
Company  Inc. 

But  let’s  so  l)ack  to  a  time 
when  Ed  Easterly  was  a  keen, 
hard-nose<l  leprislative  reporter 
for  the  As.sociated  Press  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  ().,  not  long  away  from 
the  post  of  manaprinpT  editor  of 
Hie  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press 
Chronicle. 

A  poison  murderess,  Anna 
Marie  Hahn  of  Cincinnati,  had 
been  sentenced  to  the  electric 
chair  and  was  awaitinp  execu¬ 
tion.  Only  the  then  Gov.  Martin 
L  Davey  could  .save  her. 

Missing  One  Day 

Legislative  correspondents 
missed  Ed  one  session  (lay.  An¬ 
other  AP  man  was  covering. 
N’ot  until  the  second  edition  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  did  the 
reporters  learn  where  Ed  had 
been.  He  had  talked  with  Gov. 
Davey  on  a  train  Columbus- 
bound  from  Cleveland  and  the 
Governor  had  informed  him  he 
didn’t  intend  to  intervene  for 
Mrs.  Hahn. 

This  story  of  the  late  1930’s 
was  recall^  when  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher,  AP  general  manager,  in 
a  staff  memorandum  recently 
said; 

“Some  have  felt  we  cannot  do 
original  investigative  reporting. 
This  is  not  correct.  The  issue  is 
using  the  proper  journalistic 
technique.” 

That’s  what  Ed  Easterly  had 
—  technique — and  his  scooped 
competition  couldn’t  be  irked. 
They  only  could  wish  they’d  had 
the  foresight. 

After  25  years  with  AP,  five 
M  Ohio  news  editor  and  five  as 
Kentucky  chief  of  bureau,  the 
likeable  Tennesseean  went  to 
state  government. 

State  Work  Enriching 

Of  this  experience,  he  says : 

“It  has  been  enriching,  the 
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Ed  Easterly 


(xiuivalent  of  (“arning  doctorates 
in  political  .science,  economics 
and  the  humanities,  if  I  have  ac- 
([uired  all  the  knowledge  made 
available  to  me.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  stint  in  state  government 
to  any  newspaper  man  who 
wants  to  write  about  that  sub¬ 
ject  with  more  knowledge  and 
understanding.” 

Remarking  that  Gov.  Combs 
had  a  “great  appreciation  of  the 
responsibility  for  keeping  the 
people  informed,”  Mr.  Easterly 
recounted  how  a  state  news  di¬ 
vision  comprised  of  16  etlitors, 
writers  and  photographers  pro¬ 
vided  news  .stories,  engravings 
and  mats  to  the  daily  ]>ress  and 
to  some  165  weeklies  was  set  up. 

“We  had  a  policy  of  trying 
to  l)e  first  to  break  any  bad 
news,  such  as  hanky-panky  un¬ 
covered  in  state  officials’  expense 
accounts,”  he  said.  “This  some¬ 
times  deprived  my  journalistic 
brethren  of  .scoops,  but  we 
strived  always  to  be  fair  and 
honest  in  our  presentation  of 
the  facts.” 

He  said  he  thought  the  news 
operation  was  well  justified  as 
a  public  service  since  such  ade¬ 
quate  reporting  required  re¬ 
sources  which  few  newspapers 
could  afford.  Other  Easterly  ob¬ 
servations  : 

Scant  Press  Knowledge 

“Public  officials  have  an  in¬ 
credibly  scant  knowledge  of  the 
press,  how  it  operates  and  why, 
I  think  the  press  can  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  public  relations  job  for  it¬ 
self  in  this  area. 

“I  probably  spent  as  much 
time  explaining  the  press  to 
state  government  officials  as  I 
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spent  explaining  .state  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  press.” 

In  his  new  enterpri.se  Mr. 
Easterly’s  associates  are  John 
.M.  Ward,  president  of  Cumber¬ 
land  Publishing,  which  publishes 
the  Pike  County  (Ky.)  News 
and  operates  radio  station 
WLSI,  and  Ken  Hart,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
radio  station  WLAP,  Lexington. 
Ky. 

ltuHinc!<!«  Pri>niolcr>> 

The  company’s  charter  au¬ 
thorizes  it  to  develop  and  pro¬ 
mote  business  and  press  rela¬ 
tions,  to  conduct  research  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  marketing,  to 
prepare  and  disseminate  adver¬ 
tising,  and  to  own  and  operate 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and 
tv  stations. 

One  of  the  objectives,  said 
Mr.  Easterly,  is  to  tell  the  pub¬ 
lic,  through  legitimate  hard 
news,  more  about  the  “little 
people  in  our  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  economy  who  make  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  our 
society.  They  make  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  story,  but  it  seldom  is  heard 


above  the  din  created  by  the 
high-powered  and  efficient  PR 
crews  of  big  business.” 

Mr.  Easterly  has  a  wife, 
Ethel,  who  fries  chicken  Ten¬ 
nessee  style,  but  insists  the  birds 
l)e  from  Wisconsin,  where  she 
was  born,  and  five  sons. 

• 

Toain  Watches 
Kidney  Transplant 

London,  Ont. 

Readers  of  the  London  Free 
Press  were  taken  into  the  tense 
calm  of  an  operating  room  dur¬ 
ing  a  rare  kidney  transplant  on 
Easter  weekend. 

Reporter  Del  Bell  and  photog¬ 
rapher  Jeanne  Graham,  gowned, 
capped  and  masked,  were  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  operating  room  to 
observe  and  record  the  4>/^-hour 
operation  in  St.  Joseph’s  Hos¬ 
pital. 

City  Editor  Bill  Robinson  said 
the  paper’s  handling  of  the  first 
kidney  transplant,  which  it  had 
learned  of  in  a  roundabout  way, 
plea.sed  the  doctors  and  they 
alerted  the  Free  Press  to  the 
second  operation. 


THREE  MEETINGS; 

Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
May  19-22 

American  Baptist  Convention 
May  1 8-22 

Baptist  Jubilee  Celebration 
May  22-24 


REPORTERS  INVITED 

to  use  full  press  room  facilities 


For  ir'-formatinn  w 

W.  C.  FIELDS, 
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PROMOTION 


ALL  AMERICAN  MADE 
50'Star  Flag  Kit 
that  can  make 
your  community 


FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


Four  Projectors  Used 
For  Vermont  Show 


REAR  PROJECTION — Local  scenes  (left),  shown  from  four  projectors. 

Poxt’a  promotion  folder  for  limb  appears  on  the  cover  of  a 
Potomac  Maf/azitic  issue  of  June  Detroit  Free  1‘rcnx  folder,  alonR 
14  uses  a  Rolf  motif  to  announce  with  the  line,  “Opening;  soon:” 
that  the  editorial  content  of  that  Copy  inside  tells  of  that  the  1964 
isstie  will  l)e  devoted  to  the  19(54  g:aiden  season  soon  will  open. 
U.  S.  Open  Golf  Championship.  Two  color  art  rejslaces  the  co- 
The  brochure  lists  special  edi-  coon  with  a  butterfly.  The  piece 
torial  features  keyed  to  event,  promotes  the  Garden  Section. 
John  Dower  is  the  Post’s  jrro-  • 

motion  manaRcr.  Prints  of  ISeivspaper 

DAILIES  —  A  folder  released  tVuuloic 

by  the  Riehmoml  (Va.)  Timen-  Nkw  London,  Conn. 

D  i  K  p  a  t  e  li  and  Xews-Lender  Prints  of  famous  paintings 
shows  combined  newsiraper  daily  depicting-  the  Newspaper  in  Art 
circulation  in  the  92  leading  are  on  display  in  the  front  win- 
daily  newspaper  markets,  along  dows  of  the  i)ay  here, 
with  the  number  of  morning  and  The  17  prints,  collected  dur- 
evening  i)apers,  plus  the  cost  of  ing  the  past  year  by  the  Day’s 
a  (500-1  ine  ad.  general  manager,  Bernard  L. 

Colby,  illustrate  the  spread  of 
news  by  newspapers.  Both  com¬ 
mercial  and  fine  art  is  repre- 
.sented  in  the  collection.  Styles 
of  the  prints  range  from  Edgar 
Degas  to  Norman  Rockwell. 

Among  the  works  exhibited  is 
“Buffalo  Newsboy”  by  Thomas 
LeClear,  “End  of  a  Perfect 
Day”  by  Henry  Major,  “Twenty 
Thousand  Majority”  by  George 
H.  Story,  “War  News  from 
Mexico”  by  R.  C.  Woodville  the 
Elder,  and  “The  President  Meets 
the  Press”  by  Henry  Lukrs. 

Noiman  Rockwell’s  “Willie 
Reads  the  Hometown  News” 
shows  a  GI  in  World  War  II 
peeling  potatoes  while  reading 
his  hometown  newspaper.  The 
painting  first  appeared  on  a 
cover  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


SOLID  EVIDENCE  —  “In¬ 
side  you’ll  find  solid  evidence,” 
.says  a  New  York  Times  i)romo- 
tion  folder  on  Financial  Notice 
Advertising.  Type  on  the  cover 
of  the  India-laid  text  folder  is 
made  up  of  figures  from  bond 
coupon  numl)ers  found  in  an  ad 
reprinted  inside  the  i)iece. 


Quality-made  ...  3'  x  5'  Thor 
bunting  with  sewed  stripes. 
Jointed  6’  pole  (2  pc.  for  easy 
storage).  Includes  complete 
hardware  for  easy  assembly. 
Packaged  in  corrugated  box 
SPECIALLY  PRICED  for 
newspapers.  Send  for  sample 
kit— $2.50. 


COCOON  —  A  line  drawing 
WasliinytoH  of  a  cocoon  attached  to  a  tree 


No  Entanglement 

Toronto 

Forbes  Rhude,  retiring  as 
business  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Press  after  a  45-year  newspaper 
career,  said  the  only  stocks  he 
ever  bought  for  himself  was  a 
$15  share  in  a  long-forgotten 
hole  in  the  ground  in  British 
Columbia.  In  the  17  years  he 
directed  the  financial  news  cov¬ 
erage  for  Cp  he  found  it  prefer¬ 
able  not  to  have  any  personal 
entanglement  with  his  subject, 
Mr.  Rhude  said. 
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THE  PD  PREPS,  a  new  folk  song,  hootenanny  group,  sponsored  by  the 
Plain  Dealer  as  a  public  service,  goes  into  action  with  free  half-hour 
evening  performances  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  and  around 
Cleveland.  Bookings  are  arranged  through  the  PD  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  The  singers,  from  the  left,  are  Steve  Bottfeld,  Robert  Tidyman  Jr., 
Kathy  Tidyman,  and  James  Turner.  The  boys  are  Plain  Dealer  editorial 
clerks.  Kathy  is  Bob's  sister. 


SfJEN'IIST  WARNS; 


Medical  Stories  May 
Have  Deadly  Effects 


By  John  (luniior^ 

Palm  Bkacii,  Fla. 

Can  a  newspaper’s  clinical  re¬ 
ports  of  disease  and  treatment 
cause  harm  to  some  i)atients? 

Dr.  Ruth  Guttman,  profes.sor 
of  radioloiO'  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  t»elieves  they  can.  She 
pleaded  with  some  oO  science  and 
medical  writers  at  a  seminar 
here  recently  to  eliminate  .some 
fatality  statistics  from  their 
stories.  The  annual  Science 
Writers  Seminar  was  sponsored 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

‘‘I’m  not  disputing  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  your  reports,”  Dr.  Gutt- 
nian  said.  “Rut  I  Irelieve  we 
must  consider  the  reaction  of 
the  patient.” 

Physicians  work  to  create  an 
optimistic  attitude  among  jra- 
tients  who  may  be  fatally  ill, 
she  .said.  Then  these  same  jra- 
tients  read  in  their  newspapers 
that  their  chances  of  survival 
are  very  slight. 

“The  result  for  the  patient 
can  l)e  almost  overwhelming  and 
may  cause  actual  \)hysical 
harm,”  Dr.  Guttman  said.  “We 
don’t  have  statistics  on  this,  but 
experience  shows  us  that  a  dor¬ 
mant  disease  can  flare  up  after 
emotional  shock.” 

(fcnerul  Terms 

Under  questioning  from  the 
writers,  Dr.  Guttman  said  she 
is  not  opposed  to  the  I'eporting 
of  the  dangers  of  disea.se  when 
the  stories  are  written  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms.  Rut  she  said  she 
does  object  to  stories  that  in¬ 
form  a  specific  group  of  patients 
that  their  chance  for  life  is 
small. 

She  used  as  an  example  her 
own  research  report.  It  said  that 
of  inoperable  lung  cancer  pa¬ 
tients  undergoing  superv'oltage 
irradiation  treatment,  only  '7.5 
percent  survive  for  five  years  or 
more. 

“The  sick  j)atient  likes  to  read 
your  stories  in  hopes  of  finding 
something  encouraging  about 
his  own  case,”  Dr.  Guttman 
said.  “Rut  reading  something 
like  this  can  be  very  harmful 
to  his  general  attitude. 

“You  should  all  get  together 
and  come  to  some  conclusion 
about  how  to  handle  these  mat¬ 
ters.” 

Reaction  of  the  writers  ranged 
from  flat  rejection  of  Dr.  Gutt- 
oian’s  plea  to  belief  that  some 
dark  statistics  are  better  left 
out  of  medical  stories. 


To  hei’  objectors.  Dr.  Guttman 
.said:  “I  invite  you  to  spend  a 
day  with  me  after  one  of  these 
articles  appears  —  ))erhaps  it 
would  change  your  mind  to  see 
the  reaction  of  .some  of  the  pa¬ 
tients.” 

Vi  rilers’  Views  Vary 

These  were  the  reactions  of 
some  of  the  writers  attending 
the  .session : 

W.  I.  McNutt,  science  writer, 
Autttin  (Tex.)  A}H('rirnri-St(tteit- 
man  —  “I  think  Dr.  Guttman’s 
(luarrel  is  with  human  nature 
and  not  with  science  writers. 
I’ll  continue  to  use  such  statis¬ 
tics.” 

Herbert  Rlack,  .science  writer, 
lionton  (ilohe  —  “Scienti.sts  and 
doctors  need  statistics,  and  so 
does  an  ever-more  .sophisticated 
public,  to  determine  exact  mean¬ 
ings  of  what  is  l)eing  reported. 

“We  have  been  reporting  dis¬ 
couraging  figures  on  transplant 
surgery  in  Boston,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  doctors,  to  try  to 
stem  disappointment  of  would- 
be  kidney  transplant  recipients 
who  read  of  the  occasional  sur¬ 
gery  that  really  i)rolongs  life. 

“The  tragedy  of  the  i)erson 
who  can’t  be  helped  arriving  un¬ 
announced  at  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  or  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  to  ask  for  a 
transplant  is  as  great  as  a  per¬ 
son  hearing  discouraging  .statis¬ 
tics  on  survival  chances  for  his 
particular  disease. 

“Daily  i)apers,  however,  are 
not  medical  journals,  and  there 
may  be  times  when  particularly 
discouraging  figures,  release  of 
which  might  depress  a  patient 
or  aggravate  his  condition,  could 
be  eliminated. 

“I  don’t  l)elieve  in  deleting 
.statistics  as  a  general  practice, 
but  would  reserve  it  to  those 
situations  where  personal  judg¬ 
ment  .seems  to  make  it  over¬ 
whelmingly  important  to  omit 
them.” 

Statistics  Effective 

John  Kokisa,  medical  writer, 
Denver  Pont  —  “I  think  in  this 
case  Dr.  Guttman  is  wrong.  I’ve 
used  statistics  on  the  high  rate 
of  death  from  lung  cancer  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  I  think 
this  is  a  significant  factor  in 
reducing  smoking  —  and  pos¬ 
sible  later  cancer  —  among 
young  people. 


“But  just  as  doctors  do,  we 
must  sometimes  exercise  judg¬ 
ment.  Statistics  can  sometimes 
give  a  false  impression.” 

Jack  Oswald,  medical  writer, 
Miami  Newn  —  I  think  the 
issue  is  ironic.  One  of  the  chief 
complaints  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  has  l)een  that  writers 
have  been  too  exubei’ant  about 
scientific  advances.  Now,  Dr. 
Guttman  wants  us  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  too  pessimistic. 

“I’ll  continue  to  u.se  such  sta¬ 
tistics.  If  you  wrote  the  story 
without  them,  you  might  build 
overconfidence  among  the  i)ublic 
and  the  j)atients.” 

• 

Etitlow  Appointed 
liiisiness  Manager 

Denver 

Edward  W.  Estlow,  formerly 
l)ersonnel  manager,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Porky  Mountain  Nrwn,  follow¬ 
ing  the  retirement  of  B.  W. 
(Wally)  Lewis,  who  celebrated 
his  70th  birthday  in  March. 

.Mr.  Lewis  served  for  16  years 
as  advertising  director  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspai)er  here 
before  becoming  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1956.  .Mr.  Estlow  has 
been  in  newspaper  business  15 
years.  He  is  a  native  of  Colo¬ 
rado. 


in  tiger 

that  4 

is  small. 


Field  to  Explore 
Broadcast  Field 

Chicago 

Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  is 
showing  interest  in  the  tele¬ 
vision  field  with  the  appointment 
of  Sterling  Quinlan,  former  ABC 
netwoi  k  vicepresident,  to  survey 
the  electronic  communications 
medium. 

.Marshall  F’ield  Jr.,  jmesident 
of  Field  Enterprises,  and  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Tiinrn  and  Daily 
News,  said: 

“Progress  in  ultra  high  fre- 
(|uency  broadcasting,  as  well  as 
in  the  established  i)attern  of 
VHF  television,  may  offer  ex¬ 
citing  possibilities  in  the  areas 
of  education,  communication  and 
entertainment — areas  in  which 
Field  Enterprises  is  already 
engaged.” 

The  F^ield  interests  do  not 
now  have  tv  or  radio  holdings. 
During  World  War  II  Mr. 
Field’s  late  father  was  connected 
with  radio  stations  WJJD  and 
WHIT  in  Chicago  and  a  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  radio  station.  Those 
intere.sts  have  been  dropped. 

Mr.  Quinlan,  as  an  ABC  vice- 
president,  was  in  charge  of  sta¬ 
tion  WBKB  in  Chicago.  He  left 
the  network  and  station  l  ecently. 


but  in  "Teletype”  it’s  always  a  cap . . . 

because  its  a  registered  trademark  identi¬ 
fying  Teletype  Corporation  products— and 
used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as  in: 
"Send  it  on  the  Teletype  printer."  Never 
just,  "Teletype  it." 


TELETYPE 
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IRS:  They’re  Usually 
Honest  with  Newsmen 


By  Caryl  Rivers 

The  smiling,  amiable  face  of 
Mortimer  Caplin,  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  beams  in 
technicolor  from  the  cover  of 
a  magazine.  A  tagline  for  an 
article  inside  reads:  “The  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  is  Your 
Friend!” 

Sixty-three  million  American 
taxpayers  may  be  skeptical, 
but  the  IRS  is  struggling  man¬ 
fully  to  convince  the  public  that 
its  employes  are  not  ogres  wait¬ 
ing  to  pounce  gleefully  on  any 
citizen  who  makes  an  error  in 
addition  on  his  form  1040.  The 
Service  is  conscious  of  its  “im¬ 
age”,  though  it  shuns  the  use 
of  the  term,  and  it  is  trying  to 
accentuate  the  positive  aspects 
of  its  operation.  These  include 
a  number  of  taxpayer  assistance 
and  education  programs  that 
the  service  considers  more  pal¬ 
atable  than  its  necessary  but 
unpleasant  duty  of  putting  its 
hands  into  people’s  pockets. 

Tough  RK  Job 

“That’s  the  toughest  public 
relations  job  in  the  world — try¬ 
ing  to  sell  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,”  says  one  Washington 
reporter.  Another  newsman 
adds,  “They  work  hard  at  por¬ 
traying  Caplin  as  a  likeable 
guy — which  he  is — and  trying 
to  make  the  service  seem  hu¬ 
man.”  A  third  says,  “We  joke 
among  ourselves  about  ‘the 
friendly  tax  collector’  but  the 
press  has  a  lot  of  respect  for 
him.” 

Howev'er,  despite  Mr.  Caplin’s 
smile  and  all  the  publicity  about 
the  genial  people  at  IRS,  the 
service  is  careful  to  emphasize 
that  the  iron  fist  is  still  inside 
the  velv'et  glove  for  the  statisti¬ 
cally  few  dishonest  souls  who 
try  to  cheat  on  their  income  tax. 
The  information  guides  for  the 
service  state  that  it  will  aim  for 
“optimum  coverage”  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  procedures  of  the 
IRS.  The  Service  also  likes  to 
talk  about  its  new  automatic 


T  T  11  IRS  staffers  are  discouraged 

k  I  J  l\7^  from  talking  to  the  press.  How- 

^  ^  T  ev'er,  he  says  that  a  .statutory 

provision  barring  the  IRS  from 
Tyj  _ .  ^  disclosing  any  information 

I  1 Sill  ll  sihout  the  contents  of  a  taxpay¬ 
er’s  return  makes  some  staffers 
reluctant  to  talk. 

Can't  l)iscu!«s  Cases 

data  processing  system,  which  “Most  of  the  queries  we  get 
can  produce  the  financial  history  involve  particular  cases,  like 
of  any  taxpayer  at  the  flick  of  a  Bobby  Baker  or  the  Li.ston-Clay 
finger.  As  a  result  of  publicity  fight,”  he  says.  “IRS  personnel 
about  this  automated  system,  can’t  discuss  the  particular  case, 
844  taxpayers  have  V’oluntarily  but  they  will  sometimes  talk 
paid  $4  million  in  back  taxes,  about  a  similar  hypothetical 
and  similar  payments  are  still  case  for  an  illustration.  Some- 
coming  in.  times  the  reporter  forgets  to 

The  information  unit  at  IRS  mention  that  the  official  was 
i-elies  heavily  on  the  nation’s  talking  about  a  hypothetical 
media  to  explain  new  develop-  case.  When  people  get  burned  or 
nients  like  the  automatic  data  mi.squoted,  they  are  reluctant 
inocessing  system  and  to  an-  to  talk  to  the  press.” 
nounce  changes  in  the  tax  laws  However,  Mr.  Ro.sapepe  says, 
and  explain  the  significance  of  the  information  unit  makes  an 
these  changes.  The  unit  is  small  effort  to  set  up  interviews  for 
for  a  government  agency,  with  i-eporters  with  experts  in  var- 
a  .staff  of  15  and  an  annual  bud-  ious  fields.  “Congress  passes 
get  of  $224,000.  The  service  is  laws,  but  the  technical  people 
de-centralized,  so  that  informa-  at  IRS  interpret  them.”  he  says, 
tion  officers  in  regional  offices  “Sometimes  IRS  staff  members 
throughout  the  country  operate  are  leluctant  to  speak  to  the 
independently  and  are  not  in-  |)ress  about  these  laws  because 
eluded  in  the  information  staff  the  IRS  position  has  not  been 
budget.  clarified.” 

Informaiion  Barrier  ^o.st  reporters  do  not  feel 

that  the  IRS  tries  to  suppress 
Reporters’  opinions  on  IRS  information.  “They’re  usually 
information  policy  are  varied,  pretty  honest,”  .says  one  news- 
One  re]K)rter  says  “the  informa-  man.  “I  can’t  say  they  try  to 
tion  policies  are  pretty  good,  hide  anything.”  Another  report- 
I’ve  had  no  trouble  getting  what  er  calls  the  service  “surprisingly 
I  want.”  .Another  says,  “It’s  good”  in  furnishing  information 
really  terrible.  The  information  on  IRS  agents  or  employees  who 
unit  is  one  of  the  very  bad  are  arrested  or  charged  with 
ones.”  bribery,  releasing  confidential 

One  complaint  voiced  by  information  and  other  crimes, 
several  newsmen  is  that  IRS  A  third  newsman  says  the  unit 
.staffers  seem  to  prefer  to  speak  is  good  in  responding  to  queries 
through  the  information  office  and  at  “originating  features 
instead  of  talking  directly  to  that  get  the  message  across  that 
the  press.  “More  than  any  other  it  doesn’t  pay  to  cheat.” 
agency  I  have  covered,  IRS 

gags  regular  employes,”  .says  a  Mertdy  an  Invitation 

reporter.  “They  want  to  talk  to  Many  reporters  are  not  un- 
the  press  only  through  the  in-  happy  with  IRS  efforts  to  use 
formation  iieople.  This  sets  up  the  press  to  get  its  messages 
a  barrier  lietween  you  and  your  across,  although  some  find  it  ir- 
.sources.  ritating  at  times.  “I’m  not  ad- 

•loseph  Ro.sajjepe.  director  of  verse  to  being  used  in  a  public 
the  information  unit,  denies  that  .service-type  way,”  says  one 

Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Mortimer  M.  Caplin  addresses  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  field  Public  Information  Officers  in  Washington.  In  the  group 
are:  P.  L.  Rothchild,  assistant  director.  Public  Information  Division; 
Commissioner  Caplin;  Bertrand  M.  Harding,  deputy  commissioner,  and 
Joseph  S.  Rosapepe,  director,  Public  Informabon  Division. 


(One  of  a  series  of  sr«*cial  E4P 
reports  on  government  informa¬ 
tion  services,) 

newsman.  However,  he  adds, 
“Sometimes  the  information 
people  will  try  to  guide  you  in  a 
way  you  don’t  want  to  go.  I 
just  wade  through  all  the  people 
they  send  me  to  until  I  get  the 
few  nuggets  I  want.  “Another 
reporter  says,  “I  kind  of  object 
to  the  image-making.”  A  third 
newsman  says,  “If  a  reporter  is 
so  dumb  that  he  thinks  a 
government  agency  won’t  try  to 
use  him,  he  had  liettor  go  back 
to  Hogwash,  Oklahoma.” 

Reporters  do  not  chafe  under 
the  statutory  restrictions,  but 
some  .say  that  IRS  uses  the 
statute  to  “cover  a  multitude  of 
sins.”  One  reporter  uses  the  law 
on  tax-exempt  foundations  as 
an  example.  “The  law  says 
clearly  that  when  a  foundation 
is  granted  tax  exemjit  status, 
it  shall  be  made  public,”  he  says. 
“IRS  uses  this  to  withhold  the 
names  of  foundations  who  have 
applied  for  that  status,  but 
haven’t  been  granted  it.  But  the 
law  says  nothing  about  not  re¬ 
leasing  this  information.” 

Mr.  Rosapepe  answers: 
“When  a  foundation  applies  for 
tax-exempt  status,  it  is  usually 
granted.  When  it  isn’t  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  usually  a  defective  ap¬ 
plication.  W’hy  should  we  an¬ 
nounce  this  and  cast  doubts 
about  this  foundation.  We  are 
now  releasing  much  more  about 
foundations  than  previously. 
When  exempt  status  is  granted, 
it  is  a  matter  of  i)ublic  record.” 

Technical  Experts 

The  information  unit  has 
technical  experts  to  help  re¬ 
porters  plow  through  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  U.S.  tax  law  which  fills 
17.000  pages,  including  regula¬ 
tions  and  court  cases.  One  re¬ 
porter  says  ‘‘These  trained 
agents  are  very  helpful  in  look¬ 
ing  through  tax  policy  and  tax 
law.”  Another  complains,  “The 
only’  problem  is,  they  don’t  speak 
English,  they  speak  tax.  They 
read  you  graph  after  graph  of 
tax  law’.” 

Most  reporters  feel  that  the 
real  authoritative  voice  on  IRS 
policy  matters  is  Mr.  Caplin’s. 
They  find  him  direct  and  to  the 
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point  in  ^  sessions  with  the 
press. 

“Caplin  s  capable  of  cutting: 
through  t  >  mish-mash  and  griv- 
ing  a  cvvstal-clear  answer," 
says  one  Lcwsman.  “He  is  cap¬ 
able  of  ai  A-eringr  questions  in  a 
frisp  and  lear  way.  The  trouble 
is  you  (  "  ".’t  bother  him  with 
every  nev  tax  rule.” 

Conditions  Improved 

One  reporter  who  has  covered 
the  IRS  for  a  number  of  years 
says  that  Mr.  Caplin  has  “a 
good  sense  of  public  relations” 
and  that  tilings  at  IRS  are  bet¬ 
ter  now  than  they  were  under 
some  previous  directors — nota¬ 
bly  T.  Coleman  Andrews,  who 
headed  IRS  during  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  years.  “Andrews  never 
quite  figured  out  the  role  of  the 
press  in  a  democracy,”  says  the 
reporter.  “I  think  that  was  be¬ 
cause  he  never  quite  understood 
democracy." 

Reporters  generally  wish  the 
commissioner  were  more  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  press  than  he  is. 
One  says  “I  seldom  get  hold  of 
him.  Often,  reporter’s  calls  are 
referred  to  the  information  of¬ 
fice.”  Another  says,  “Caplin 
really  runs  things.  If  you  want 
a  statement  of  policy,  you  have 
to  wait  until  you  get  hold  of 
him.” 

Mr.  Rosapepe  replies  that 
IRS  officials  on  different  levels 
are  always  willing  to  talk  to 
the  press.  If  the  commissioner 
is  not  available,  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  Bertram  M.  Harding 
or  one  of  the  six  assistant  direc¬ 
tors  can  take  the  calls,  Mr. 
Rosapepe  .says.  He  says  that  the 
2.i  division  directors  of  IRS  and 
the  technical  men  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  unit  are  also  available. 

Former  AP  Man 

Mr.  Rosapepe,  a  former 
European  correspondent  and 
financial  writer  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  says  that  of  the 
fin  million  taxpayers,  only  about 
11  million  come  into  IRS  offices 
or  call  for  help  in  preparing 
their  income  tax  form.s.  Since 
the  U.S.  uses  a  self-assessment 
system,  most  taxpayers  rely  on 
the  press  to  get  information  and 
interpretation  on  new  tax  laws. 
“We  believe  we  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  explain  the  complex  tax 
laws  to  the  public,”  Mr.  Ros¬ 
apepe  says.  “U.S.  taxes  are 
pretty  high.  If  a  citizen  over¬ 
pays,  he  cheats  himself.  If  he 
underpays,  even  unknowingly, 
fie  cheats  the  government.” 

Unlike  other  federal  agen- 
ties,  IRS — which  is  under  the 
Treasury  Department — does  not 
co-ordinate  all  public  informa¬ 
tion  programs  under  one  public 
^airs  unit.  Mr.  Rosapepe’s  of¬ 
fice  deals  with  media,  and  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  large-scale 
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taxpayer  assistance  and  educa¬ 
tion  programs  run  by  the  serv¬ 
ice. 

Pres*  Kits  Prepared 

The  information  unit  starts 
getting  ready  for  T-day — April 
15,  the  deadline  for  filing  tax 
returns — in  August.  Press  kits 
are  assembled  containing  re¬ 
leases  explaining  new  laws  and 
scripts  for  radio  and  tv  spots. 
These  are  sent  to  the  58  regional 
IRS  offices,  which  in  turn  dis¬ 
tribute  the  material  to  local 
newspapers  and  radio  and  TV 
stations.  In  January,  the  infor¬ 
mation  officers  work  with  wire 
service  reporters  and  others  on 
special  articles  explaining  and 
analysing  new  dev^elopments  in 
the  tax  laws.  During  the  filing 
period.  Commissioner  Caplin 
makes  a  number  of  speeches 
about  the  new  law  to  account¬ 
ing  groups.  Local  IRS  officials 
often  work  with  newspapers  on 
a  question  and  answer  column, 
in  which  the  official  answers 
questions  on  taxes  submitted  by 
the  j)aper’s  readers. 

The  emphasis  that  the  IRS 
))uts  on  its  “friendly  taxman” 
is  part  of  the  overall  effort  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  about  the  real 
function  of  the  .seiwice,  Mr. 
Rosapepe  says.  “It’s  not  really 
a  question  of  changing  our 
image,  it’s  a  question  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  public  realize  what  the 
self-assessment  system  is  all 
about.  We  are  trying  to  improve 
voluntary  compliance  with  the 
laws.  If  we  give  the  taxpayer 
more  help  and  more  informa¬ 
tion  he  will  do  a  proper  job  on 
his  return  and  will  .save  IRS 
time  and  money.” 

Mr.  Rosapepe  says  that  Com¬ 
missioner  Caplin  is  very  con¬ 
scious  of  public  information 
techniques,  and  that  last  year 
each  IRS  region  held  a  public 
information  seminar. 

Happy  with  Stories 

The  more  stories  that  reach 
print  about  new  tax  laws,  the 
happier  it  makes  IRS.  However, 
some  other  types  of  stories  are 
far  less  welcome,  from  the  serv¬ 
ice’s  viewpoint. 

High  on  the  list  of  these  are 
stories  about  IRS  .settling  ac¬ 
counts  with  celebrities  who  owe 
back  taxes.  Mr.  Rosapepe  .says 
that  often  these  stories  distort 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

“These  things  aren’t  as  simple 
as  they  seem,”  he  says.  “Some; 
times  you  will  get  a  copyreader 
who  doesn’t  know  anything 
about  tax  law,  and  he  will  write 
a  ‘way  out’  headline.” 

Mr.  Rosapepe  used  as  an 
example  stories  that  received 
wide  distribution  saying  that 
the  IRS  had  settled  for  35  cents 
on  the  dollar  with  big  name  en¬ 
tertainers  who  owed  back  taxes. 
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These  articles  generated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  editorials  charging  the 
IRS  with  making  the  little  guy 
pay  up  while  letting  celebrities 
slip  by. 

Wrong  Impression 

These  editorials  spurred  an 
article  on  the  question  by  an 
Associated  Press  reporter,  who 
discovered  that  the  Seiwice  is 
actually  tougher  on  big  names 
than  on  the  average  citizens.  Be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  i)roper  informa¬ 
tion,  the  service  .sometimes  sets 
an  assessment  of  back  taxes  at 
a  higher  figure  than  what  the 
individual  actually  owes.  As  a 
result,  when  it  gets  correct  in¬ 
formation,  it  .settles  for  less 
that  it  originally  demanded.  On 
one  occasion,  the  government 
was  unsure  of  in  which  year 
certain  items  were  taxable,  so 
it  played  safe  by  assigning  them 
to  more  than  one  year.  When 
the  correct  information  was  ob¬ 
tained,  a  duplication  of  more 
than  $93,000  was  eliminated. 

In  reply  to  queries  about 
whether  any  individual  is  being 
investigated,  the  IRS  maintains 
a  standard  “no  comment”  policy. 
“Of  all  the  returns  filed,  only 
about  15,000  are  subjected  to  a 
full  field  investigation,”  says 
Mr.  Rosapepe.  “Of  these,  only 
about  1500  persons  are  actually 
indicted  or  convicted  each  year.” 

Mailer  of  Public  Record 

When  an  indictment  is  handed 
down,  however,  the  case  becomes 
a  matter  of  public  record  and 
the  IRS  can  comment  at  this 
point.  The  Service  also  has  wide 
powers  to  seize  money  or  goods, 
and  such  actions  also  become  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

The  IRS  is  extremely  scru¬ 
pulous  not  to  violate  the  law 
that  forbids  disclosure  of  the 
details  of  any  tax  return.  As  a 
result,  the  service  will  only  say 
whether  a  taxpayer  has  filed  a 
return,  and  whether  it  was  filed 
on  time,  and  will  go  no  furthur. 

Mr.  Rosapepe  calls  the  IRS 
“one  of  the  greatest  clippers  of 
newspapers  around.”  This  is  not 
due  to  the  agency’s  fondness  for 
reading  its  press  clippings:  in 
fact,  sometimes  IRS  agents  find 
the  columns  of  real  estate  pages 
a  valuable  asset  in  detecting 
tax-dodgers.  “If  we  read  about  a 
man  who’s  just  built  himself  a 
$70,000  home,  and  he’s  only 
making  $10,000,  we  get  a  little 
suspicious,”  Mr.  Rosapepe  says. 
• 

2  More  at  a  Dime 

Vermont  has  two  more  10c 
dailies  —  the  Brattlehoro  Re¬ 
former  and  the  Benninf/ton  Ban¬ 
ner.  Their  prices  were  raised 
from  7c  to  10c  on  April  1.  The 
Banner  increased  its  home-de- 
livery  price  from  42c  to  60c  a 
w'eek. 


Dayton  News  Sues 
(]ity  Officials  to 
Protect  Reporter 

Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  has 
filed  a  suit  in  Federal  Court 
charging  city  officials  with  vio¬ 
lating  the  civil  rights  of  a  police 
reporter  by  arresting  him  at  the 
scene  of  a  fire. 

Requested  are  injunctions  to 
bar  city  officials  from  i)rose- 
cuting  criminal  actions  pending 
against  the  reporter. 

The  suit  also  demands  that 
city  officials  be  enjoined  from 
denying  Daily  News  reporters 
the  use  of  public  .streets  to  re¬ 
port  a  fire  when  the  reporters 
do  not  interfere  with  firemen. 

Two  j)olicemen  arrested  the 
reporter,  Harry  Kennedy  Jr., 
when  he  refused  to  get  out  of 
the  street  while  covering  a  hotel 
fire  March  2.  He  was  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct,  resist¬ 
ing  arrest  and  obstructing  of¬ 
ficers. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  filed  a  $27,- 
500  claim  against  the  policemen 
charging  assault  and  false  ar¬ 
rest.  He  said  his  arms  were 
twisted  behind  his  back  and  he 
ouoted  one  policeman  as  saying, 
“I’ll  tear  your  head  off.” 

The  newspaper’s  suit  charges 
that  police  unlawfully  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  Mr.  Kennedy  by 
not  removing  competitive  news 
media  on  the  scene. 

• 

Astronaut  Stories 
To  120  Papers 

Chicago 

More  than  120  newspapers 
which  have  been  receiving  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  Sci¬ 
ence  Service  will  also  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  personal  stories 
of  America’s  14  new  astronauts 
and  their  families. 

This  has  been  made  possible 
through  extension  of  a  contract 
between  the  earlier  16  U.S. 
astronauts  and  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  published  by  Field 
Enterprises  Educational  Corp. 

The  14  newer  U.S.  astronauts 
join  the  earlier  16  in  subscribing 
to  a  four-contract  with  renewal 
options,  providing  that  each  will 
receive  $10,000  per  year  from 
World  Book,  plus  insurance  in 
case  of  death  to  protect  the 
families. 

World  Book’s  Science  Service, 
headquartered  in  Houston,  will 
distribute  the  personal  stories. 
The  service  also  provides  news, 
pictures  and  features  related  to 
developments  in  the  physical 
sciences  generally. 
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“UP  TIME”  is  the  true  measure  of  performance 


REPEAT  ORDERS. ..prove 
Monarch’s  “UP  TIME”  performance 


In  automatic  typesetting  the  Monarch  stands  alone  in  point  of  proven  performance 
and  in  ability  to  put  more  slugs  in  the  galley  hour-in  and  hour-out.  There’s  no 
question  that  Monarch  is  king  of  the  hill  .  .  .  three  quarters  of  Monarch  owners  have 
already  ordered  more.  Monarchswill  put  more  “Up  Time’’  into  your  composing  room. 

■  INTERTYPE  COMPANY,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 

Set  in  Intertype  News  Gothics  Monarch  is  a  registered  trademark 


The  new  Harris-Intertype  electronic  photographic  typsetting  system 
consists  ot  two  basic  units — a  keyboard  console  and  a  photographic 
print-out  unit.  Each  print-out  unit  is  capable  of  handling  the  tape 
output  of  up  to  six  keyboard  consoles. 

New  Photocomposing  System 
Has  Built-In  Computer  Unit 

are  50,000  hot  metal  machines 
which  may  eventually  be  re¬ 
placed  in  the  “inevitable 
changes”  that  are  coming,  Mr. 
Dively  remarked. 

Ort’wl  Itarricrs  lo  Fall 

He  .said  also  that  Harris- 
Intertype  is  geared  to  break 
through  the  barriers  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  all-out 
lithographic,  offset  production 
of  newspapers  in  all  circulation 
sizes.  Developments  are  coming 
in  the  plate-making  field  and 
also  in  presses,  he  predicted. 

Mr.  Dively  said  his  company 
holds  a  strong  patent  ))osition  in 
the  photocomposing  area.  Some 
important  decisions  are  awaited 
from  the  courts  in  pending  law¬ 
suits,  he  .said.  In  one  action, 
Harris-Intertype  is  contesting 
Photon  patents. 

InIciiM*  l^iglit 

The  new  Harris-Intertype 
photo  unit  utilizes  the  principle 
of  revolving  discs  which  contain 
a  wide  range  of  type  characters. 

Key  to  the  photo-typesetter’s, 
speed  of  20  characters  ner  sec¬ 
ond  is  a  light  source  that  flashes 
on  and  off  in  one-millionth  of  a 
second.  This  micro-second  burst 
of  high  intensity  light  exposes 
alphabetical  characters  inscribed 
on  a  glass  disk  as  they  spin 
past  the  camera  at  2,400  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute.  Even  though 
the  characters  flash  past  the 
lens  at  70  miles  per  hour,  they 
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P’ifteen  years  ago  the  Inter¬ 
type  F'otosetter  brought  i)hoto- 
composition  into  the  newspaper 
production  i)icture.  This  was 
basically  a  mechanical  device 
using  film  instead  of  molten  lead 
and  the  circulating  matrix  as- 
.-iembly  for  5  to  8  lines  a  minute. 

This  week  the  Harris-Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  presented  its 
version  of  electronic  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting  systems. 
One  of  its  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  built-in  digital  com¬ 
puter  which  prepares  i)roduction 
tape  for  the  photographic  print¬ 
out  unit. 

At  the  unveiling  ceremonies 
in  New  York  April  6,  Harris- 
Intertype’s  chairman,  George  S. 
Dively,  noted  the  introduction  of 
the  Photon  as  an  electronic 
phototype.setting  machine  from 
the  laboiatory  five  years  after 
the  Fotosetter  came  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linofilm  System,  also  an  elec¬ 
tronic  device,  five  years  ago. 

Harris-Intertype  is  moving 
rapidly  into  the  vast  market  for 
electronic  graphic  arts  equip- 
xient.  The  company,  he  said, 
spends  5Vr  of  the  sales  dollar 
on  research  and  development, 
»’ith  an  eye  to  the  billion-dollar 
market  in  minting  machinery. 

At  present,  Mr.  Dively  said, 
all  of  the  photocomposing  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  market  amounts  to 
a  volume  of  merely  $2  million 
and  each  device  has  about  an 
a<l<ial  share  of  the  market.  There 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


are  reproduced  with  sharpness 
and  clarity. 

The  system  consists  of  two 
basic  units.  One  is  a  keyboard 
console  that  prepares  copy  in 
punched  tape  form;  the  other  is 
a  print-out  unit  controlled  by 
the  i)unched  tape.  Each  piint- 
out  unit  is  capable  of  handling 
the  tape  output  of  up  to  six 
copy-preparing  keyboard  units. 

The  production  speed  on  film 
or  paper  is  equivalent  to  22 
lines  of  8-point  text  on  11  picas. 
Its  initial  function  in  a  news¬ 
paper  shop  is  likely  to  be  the 
setting  of  advertising  copy  call¬ 
ing  for  a  variety  of  types  and 
widths. 

The  unit  used  in  the  New  York 
demonstration  came  from  the 
plant  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  where  it  had  l)een  field- 
tested  for  several  months.  Some 
improvements  were  made  in  it. 

81(M1,00(1  InKlallalion 

H-I  president  Richard  B.  Tul- 
lis  reported  that  commercial 
manufacture  of  the  photo-type- 
.setter  is  underway  at  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  plant  of  the  company’s 
Intertype  division,  which  will 
sell  and  servuce  the  new  system. 
The  fir.st  factory-production 
units  will  be  delivered  in  June, 
and  another  half-dozen  complete 
systems  are  scheduled  for  ship¬ 
ment  before  the  end  of  1964. 

With  the  photographic  print¬ 
out  units  priced  at  about  $50,000 
and  keyboard  units  about  $20,- 
000  each,  a  typical  installation, 
consisting  of  one  print-out  unit 
and  three  to  five  keyboard  con- 
.«oles,  would  cost  around  $100,- 
000  to  $150,000. 

How  ihe  System  Works 

Here’s  how  it  works:  an  op¬ 
erator  seated  at  one  of  the  key¬ 
board  consoles  types  copy  on  a 
standard  electric  typewriter 
which  is  connected  to  a  compact 
special-purpose  computer  built 
into  the  console.  The  computer 
calculates  how  to  “justify”  or 
even-out  the  lines  properly,  and 
produces  a  perforated  paper 
tape.  These  tapes  are  then  fed 
to  the  print-out  unit,  which 
automatically  sets  lines  of  pho¬ 
tographic  type  ready  for  making 
printing  plates. 

The  photographic  print-out 
unit  can  select  from  any  one  of 
480  different  characters  to  be 
exposed.  Each  character  can  be 
set  in  19  different  sizes,  from 
the  “5-point”  type  used  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  to  “72-point” 
inch-high  headline  type. 

An  automatic  exposure-selec¬ 
tor  calculates  the  proper  inten¬ 
sity  for  the  micro-second  flash 
of  light,  according  to  size  of  the 


type  character  being  exposed. 
This  feature  results  in  precise 
uniformity  of  the  type  images 
when  the  film  is  developed,  a 
vital  requirement  for  the  high- 
ouality  composition  produced  by 
the  new  Harris-Intertype  sys¬ 
tem. 

.Another  feature  allows  the 
print-out  unit  to  accept  a  line 
that  is  “overset,”  or  too  long.  It 
then  fits  the  extra  character  into 
the  line  by  making  i)recise,  com¬ 
puter-directed  reductions  in  the 
spacing  between  words. 

• 

Linofilm  System 
Now  Producing 
70%  of  Retail  Ads 

(The  following  is  from  a  re¬ 
port  by  Anthony  Fazio,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  at  the 
.Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference.) 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  Sol.  L. 
Swartz,  production  manager, 
and  Carl  E.  Simmons,  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent,  the 
Pltiladelphia  Inquirer  installed 
photocomposition  t  o  provide 
quality,  design  and  .service  for 
our  advertisers.  It  was  also  our 
opinion  that  through  photocomp 
we  could  ease  the  spiraling  com¬ 
posing  room  costs.  We  feel  we 
can  confidently  report  to  this 
meeting  that  photocomp  has  met 
the  challenge  and  emerged  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  beginning  was  not  easy. 
Advertisers  were  dissatisfied 
with  Diazo  proofs  and  the 
tendency  was  great  in  blaming 
the  new  process  for  human 
error.  But  we  were  able  to  over¬ 
come  the  obstacle  and  photo¬ 
comp  moved  swiftly  forward. 

Change  of  Typefaces* 

After  more  than  a  year  in 
investigating  and  research,  it 
was  decided  to  install  the  Lino¬ 
film  System  as  the  best  suited 
for  our  particular  operation. 
We  liked  the  idea  of  a  system  of 
machines  rather  than  one.  This 
meant  we  were  always  in  pro¬ 
duction.  We  liked  the  tape  be¬ 
cause  as  long  as  we  had  tape, 
we  did  not  have  to  re-keyboard 
in  case  of  an  accident  or  dam¬ 
aged  type.  We  liked  being  able 
to  change  typefaces,  one  at  a 
time,  at  the  keyboard  or  in  the 
grid  turret.  And  we  liked  the 
simple  keyboard  arrangement. 
We  felt  our  operators  would  be 
more  at  ease  and  learn  faster. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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70%  of  Ads 

{Continued  from  page  45) 


In  our  opinion,  Linofllm  per¬ 
mits  greater  flexibility. 

Mergenthaler  now  offers  Lino- 
film  users  an  extended  range  of 
display  type  sizes  up  to  54  point 
in  many  popular  faces.  These 
sizes  are  produced  at  full  photo¬ 
graphic  speed  directly  from  any 
Linofilm  Photo  Unit.  And  no 
multiple  flashing  is  necessary. 

Standard  keylwarding  is  re¬ 
tained.  To  set  display  sizes  just 
touch  a  button  on  the  console. 
There  are  no  complicated  meth¬ 
ods  for  changing  type  faces.  In 
foodstore  composition  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are  great. 

An  extra  set  of  l>old  figures 
with  .superior  figures  can  also 
be  provided  for  added  adver¬ 
tising  impact  and  greater  typo¬ 
graphic  flexibility. 

Approximately  H)''o  of  the 
local  retail  advertising  is  han¬ 
dled  in  photo  comp.  This  area 
of  the  composing  room  employs 
54  men  operating  three  shifts, 
24  hours  a  day.  This  figure,  of 
course,  increases  when  the  work¬ 
load  is  extra  heavy.  Our  instal¬ 
lation  now  has  8  keyboards  and 
two  photo  units  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  additional  photo 
unit  this  year.  Naturally,  we 
are  still  looking  for  equipment 
and  methods  to  improve.  We 
have  a  very  efficient  operation, 
but  as  time  goes  on,  we  know 
we  can  do  better. 

Using  the  photo-direct  meth¬ 
od,  the  photo-composed  ad  lay¬ 
outs  are  placed  on  the  copy- 
board  of  the  Model  724  Photo- 
Direct  Camera.  The  Photo- 
Direct  Master,  either  11"  x  17" 
or  full  20"  X  24",  is  placed  in 
the  master  holder  and  exposed 
for  25  seconds.  The  exposed 
master  is  then  placed  in  the 
Model  721  Automatic  Photo- 
Direct  Processor  where,  in  20-40 
seconds,  a  fully  developed,  press- 
ready  master  is  processed.  This 
master  is  then  placed  on  the 


Model  1250  LW  or  Model  2024-1 
Offset,  depending  on  page  size 
requirements,  and  top  quality 
ad  proof  copies  produced.  The 
entire  process  takes  less  than 
3  minutes. 


Metal  Paste-Up 
Seminar  at  RIT 


R(»chester,  N.  Y. 

A  .seminar  on  “hot  metal 
paste-up”  for  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  room  personnel  has  l)een 
scheduled  for  May  8-9  at  the 
School  of  Printing,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology, 

Byron  G.  Culver,  director  of 
the  School  of  Printing,  said  the 
meeting  will  include  a  lecture 
and  discussion  followed  by  a 
demonstration  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  hot  metal  paste-up. 

Instructors  will  l)e  Collier  A. 
Elliott  of  Collier  Elliott  and 
Associates,  and  A.  K.  Adams, 
formerly  of  Newnday,  Long 
Island. 

The  program  is  lieing  coordin¬ 
ated  by  Stephen  W.  Ryder  of 
Plattsburgh,  chairman  of  the 
Research  and  Developments 
Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association, 
and  Robert  S.  Tompkins  of  the 
School  of  Printing  faculty. 


Photon  Appoints 
Arment  for  Sales 


CAPCO 


Designed  for  better 


ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 


*  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Practical  operation 

Have  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


NEW  PRESS  BEGINS  OPERATION— Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr.  (second 
from  right),  publisher  of  the  State-Times  and  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge, 
pushes  the  start  button  to  put  into  operation  the  newspapers'  two 
new  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  units  and  new  folder.  Watching  are  C.  P. 
Liter  (right),  general  manager,  Wallis  Dupuy  (second  from  left),  press 
foreman,  and  Rollen  H.  Boyster,  who  supervised  erection  for  Goss. 


Larger  Sales  Staff 
For  Bingham  Rollers 


The  appointment  of  Robert 
A.  Arment  as  general  sales 
manager  has  been  announced  by 
Kurtz  M.  Hanson,  president  of 
Photon  Inc. 

A  practical  printer  with  news- 
paj^er  and  commercial  plant  ex¬ 
perience,  Mr.  Arment  has  serv’ed 
in  production,  management  and 
consultant  positions  and  as  a 
specialist  in  the  application  of 
new  processes  in  the  printing 
industry.  Most  recently  he  was 
Photon’s  Midwestern  district 


Chicago 

Sam’l  Bingham’s  Son  Mfg. 
Co.,  international  manufacturer 
of  printing  rollers  and  industrial 
roll  coverings,  has  added  three 
more  men  to  their  staff  in  the 
United  States. 

Donald  R.  Hardy,  a  12-year 
veteran  in  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry,  has  joined  the  San 
Leandro  branch  of  Sam’l  Bing¬ 
ham’s  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  as  a  sales 
engineer  in  the  California  terri¬ 
tory.  He  has  had  specific  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  roller  manufacturing 
field. 

John  Payne,  who  got  his  early 
graphic  arts  experience  in  1948 
with  the  Reproduction  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Corps 
Of  Engineers,  is  now  working 
on  sales  out  of  the  Atlanta 
branch. 

Donald  E.  Cornmesser,  for¬ 
merly  Plant  Superintendent  of 
the  Byron-Jackson  Division  of 
the  Borg-Warner  Corporation  in 
Los  Angeles,  has  joined  the 
Bingham  organization  as  Fac¬ 
tory  Manager  of  the  San  Lean¬ 
dro  branch.  Mr.  Commesser’s 
background  includes  52  months 
in  World  War  II  as  an  Army 
Ordnance  Officer. 


printing  rollers  exclusively. 

More  than  $1,500,000  will  be 
invested  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  in  the  various  25 
branches  where  Bingham  has 
production  facilities.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  Bingham  will  l)e  able  to 
offer  local  service  and  immediate 
delivery  on  Bingham  rollers. 

Don  Gothe,  formerly  a  sales¬ 
man  in  the  Pittsburgh  branch, 
is  now  branch  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  branch. 

Richard  W.  Frazer,  formerly  a 
salesman  in  the  Philadelphia 
branch  is  now  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  Manager. 

Austin  A.  Orendorff,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  a  salesman  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  branch  is  now  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  branch. 

William  Anglemoyer  III,  the 
son  of  William  Anglemoyer,  the 
president  of  the  Moreland  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Philadelphia,  is  now 
assistant  to  the  plant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Birmingham. 


Appointments  Made 
At  Patent  Trader 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 


5000  CALVERT  RD. 


COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 


PHONE  8*4-7677 


These  continuing  additions  to 
the  Bingham  staff  are  resulting 
from  greatly  increased  sales  of 
the  new  and  improved  Shamrock 
and  NU-CLEAR  rollers  for  off¬ 
set  and  letterpress  printing, 
according  to  William  J.  Hunt, 
president  of  Sam’l  Bingham’s 
Son  Mfg.  Co.  Bingham  rollers 
are  the  result  of  Bingham  re¬ 
search  and  more  than  138  years 
of  manufacturing  experience  in 


EDITOR  ac  P 


Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 

Two  Patent  Trader  produc¬ 
tion  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  publisher  Carll 
Tucker  Jr.,  with  the  naming  of 
Gilbert  U.  Moore  as  assistant 
production  manager  and  George 
Dagle  as  linecasting  foreman  to 
succeed  him. 

Mr.  Moore,  who  had  been  line¬ 
casting  supervisor  at  Patent 
Trader  since  1954,  will  assist 
production  manager  Richard 
Pollock.  Mr.  Moore  started  his 
printing  career  at  the  age  of 
eight  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dagle  has  had  36  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of 
printing.  He  joined  Patent 
Trader  in  May  1956. 
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Monday 


going  up — General  contractors  inp  daily  in  Minnesota  and  pub-  actively  headed  the  newspaper 


The  present  publisher  began 
working  on  the  paper  as  a  high 
and  returned  to  the  newspaper 
school  lad,  feeding  a  hand  press, 
following  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1930, 
He  first  served  as  night  wire 
editor,  then  went  over  to  the 
business  side. 

• 

Schultz  for  Ink 

Charles  T.  Schultz  has  joined 
the  United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corporation  as  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative,  it  was  announced  by 
Donald  H.  Seixas,  president.  Mr. 
Schultz  is  a  former  vicepresi- 


Jaoobson  &  Casey  have  a  fall  tar¬ 
get  date  to  meet  in  building  the 
new  home  of  the  Daily  People's 
Press  in  downtown  Owatonna, 
Minn. 


lishes  a  Sunday  edition  but  no  for  <>0  years  until  a  week  pre-  dent  of  VVm.  C.  Herrick  Inc 


sedition.  The  founder  ceding  his  death  in  1937. 


Company. 


90th  Anniversary 
Celebration  Due 
In  Modem  Plant 

Owatonna,  Minn. 

Construction  is  under  way  on 
a  new  home  for  the  Daily 
People’s  Dress  here  in  this  com¬ 
munity  of  14,800  people.  It  will 
cost  $160,000,  according  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  E.  Darby  II,  publisher 
since  the  death  of  his  father, 

Harry  B.  Darby,  in  1951. 

The  building  cost  is  budgeted 
at  about  half  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  improvement  program,  the 
rest  going  for  a  24-page  tubular 
press  with  color  facilities  and 
other  equipment.  Labor  Day  is 
the  target  date  for  moving  to 
the  new  quarters,  half  a  block 
from  the  present  plant  on  West 
Pearl  St. 

Downtown  Ixscution 

The  publisher  said  a  down¬ 
town  location  was  selected  for 
the  new  plant  because  manage¬ 
ment  believes  a  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspaper  should  be 
located  in  the  center  of  a  com¬ 
munity’s  activities. 

“While  a  newspaper  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  in  a  way  it  is 
almost  quasi-public,  and  the 
people  of  a  community  have  the 
fight  to  look  upon  it  as  ‘their  I 
newspaper’  functioning  in  their 
hehalf  and  for  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  community,”  he 
said.  “A  good  city  must  have  a 
strong  downtown.” 

The  Press,  which  will  observe 
its  90th  anniversary  this  fall, 

Ims  been  a  one-family  owned 
business  since  it  was  founded  by 
the  present  publisher’s  grand¬ 
father,  Benj.  E.  Darby,  in 
September  1874.  First  published 
as  a  weekly  it  changed  to  a  six- 
days  a  week  daily  in  1916.  It  is 
tbe  only  non-metropolitan  mom-  | 
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BEVERIDGE  MAT  DEMONSTRATION 
LEADS  TO  “BETTER  PRINTING^ 

‘‘Seeing  is  believing"  certainly  applies  in  determining 
the  best  mat  for  your  operation.  We  can  tell  you  about 
Auto-Pack,  one  piece,  packless  mats,  but  by  demon¬ 
strating  them  before  your  eyes  you  can  quickly  deter¬ 
mine  for  yourself  that  Beveridge  Auto-Pack  mats 
definitely  improve  your  printing.  All  we  ask  is  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  demonstrate,  then  you  be  the  judge. 


For  Newspaper 


For  Syndicate 


Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

Beveridge  ‘‘500"  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


A/ew  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  A,  Indiana 


Iowa  Study  Gives 
Some  Points  for 
Offset  Conversion 

Ma.nmiattax,  Kans. 

Iowa  pul)lishers  who  have  con- 
verte<i  their  newsjjapers  to  off¬ 
set  production  are  generally 
satisfied  with  the  change,  al¬ 
though  many  of  them  are  not 
enjoying  all  the  l)enefits  offset 
has  to  offer. 

These  are  among  conclusions 
made  by  Jack  E.  Backer,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  at 
Kansas  State  Univeisity,  who 
.surveyed  the  18  jjuhlishers  of 
the  21  Iowa  newspajiei-s  that 
were  or  had  l)een  jiroduced  hy 
offset  as  of  February. 

Some  29  Iowa  newspapeis 
have  l)een  converted  to  or  start¬ 
ed  as  offset  newsi)apers  since 
the  Iieton  Booster  was  officially 
estal)lishe<l  as  an  offset  new.s- 
paper  in  July,  1954. 

.I  (Jiange  Back 

At  least  eight  Iowa  newspa¬ 
pers  are  known  to  have  con¬ 
verted  to  offset  since  the  survey 
was  completed.  Three  offset 
newspapers  have  l)een  returne<l 
to  letterpress  jjioduction.  At 

The  newet  the  pms,  ! 
the  beffet  fhey  like 

IDEAL'S  ^ 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
makes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  make  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black/ 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 

Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possible  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 

Cutting  Rubbnrt  V  x  V 


present,  all  offset  newspapers 
are  weeklies. 

On  the  basis  of  his  Iowa 
study,  Mr.  Backer  said  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  offset  is  good. 

He  said,  “As  off.set  equipment 
is  iterfected  and  as  equipment 
is  develojterl  to  produce  all  sizes 
of  type  more  rapidly  and  t‘co- 
nomically,  more  and  more  pub¬ 
lishers  will  turn  to  offset  pro¬ 
duction.” 

He  added,  “This  does  not 
mean  that  offset  will  replace 
letterpress.  At  this  time,  letter- 
press  is  the  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  production  process  for 
mo.st  Iowa  newspai)ers.” 

However,  Mr.  Backer  .said 
that  off.set  production  does  offer 
advantages  to  .some  publishers 
and  he  suggests  that  all  ))ub- 
lishers  l)ecome  familiar  with  the 
offset  process  and  e<iuipment. 

.'Some  Disappointiiienls 

From  his  study,  Mr.  Backer 
made  these  general  conclusions: 

1.  Most  of  the  publishers  were 
.satisfied  with  off.set  production 
and  consider  the  change  to  off¬ 
.set  a  profitable  venture. 

2.  Bwause  of  a  lack  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  neglect  of  studying  the 
off.set  process,  some  publishers 
were  disui)pointed  with  the  cost 
of  supplies,  personnel  problems, 
and  the  effect  on  newspaper 
profit. 

3.  The  use  of  offset  to  produce 
weekly  newspapers,  as  demon- 
.strat^  by  several  publishers  in 
the  study,  offers  tremendous  op¬ 
portunities  for  some  publishers. 
.\mong  the.se  may  be  those  who 
need  to  purchase  or  replace  ma¬ 
jor  pieces  of  e<iuipment. 

4.  Publishers  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  change  to  offset 
should  investigate  the  idea  of 
establishing  or  utilizing  a  cen¬ 
tral  printing  plant  and  inducing 
other  i)ublishers  to  effect  a  con¬ 
version  at  a  .savings  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

5.  Publishers  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  reduce  theii-  labor  force 
or  payroll  by  changing  to  off.set 
production.  They  should  find  it 
easier  to  train  individuals  to  set 
type,  but  they  should  expect  to 


POSTAGE  METER  called  Posfalia 
is  being  employed  by  fhe  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  fo  help  rush  mailing  of 
50,000  copies  of  fhe  American 
Herifage-UPI  book  "Four  Days"  on 
fhe  lasf  days  of  Presidenf  Kennedy 
fo  ifs  readers.  The  midgef  mefer, 
weighing  buf  five  pounds,  prinfs 
posfage  and  posfmark  direcfly  on 
a  book  mailing  carfon  wifhouf 
using  fape.  The  Posfalia  is  shown 
being  used  here  by  Warren  S. 
Johnson  of  Aufomafion  Fasfening 
Company,  Cleveland. 

have  difficulties  finding  and/or 
training  good  pre.ssmen. 

6.  The  advantages  offset  offers 
in  advertising  and  job  printing 
should  be  exploited.  Imaginative 
use  of  these  advantages  should 
result  in  additional  revenue. 
This  will  i-equire  a  thorough  un- 
dei  standing  of  the  offset  jfrocess. 

7.  Utilizing  the  ease  and  low 
co.st  of  jiroducing  inctui’es  by 
offset  can  be  utilized  to  add  to 
circulation.  Publishers  should 
al.so  consider  exjjanding  the  sale 
of  lejirints. 

.Should  Be  Uunipleir 

8.  In  most  cases,  conversion 
to  offset  should  be  complete. 
Generally,  any  halfway  conver¬ 
sion  is  limiting  the  i)ossibilities 
of  offset  and  will  probably  cur¬ 
tail  profit  potential. 

9.  Size  should  not  limit  a 
newspaper  from  l)ecoming  off¬ 
set.  However,  the  capital  invest¬ 
ment  required  to  convert  a 
larger  newspaper  will  j)robably 
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inhibit  some  publishers. 

10.  Publi.shers  should  not  con¬ 
sider  offset  as  the  answer  to  all 
publishing  problems.  Rather, 
they  should  consider  it  as  a 
means  to  produce  a  better  prod¬ 
uct  that  will,  at  the  .<ame  time, 
provide  them  a  greater  profit 
margin.  Not  all  newspaper 
situations  are  ready  for  offset 
operation. 

Mr.  Backer,  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  on  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  newspapers,  submitted 
the  study  to  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  as  a  master’s  thesis. 

The  study,  which  includes  73 
tables,  compares  basic  informa¬ 
tion  alfout  each  newspaper  with 
publisher  satisfaction,  circula¬ 
tion  size,  gross  income  level  and 
length  of  time  papers  had  been 
offset. 

Mr.  Backer  said  he  would 
make  detailed  results  of  the 
study  available  to  interested  in¬ 
dividuals. 

• 

Seamless  Dampener 
Upgrades  Offset  Job 

PlIILADELPHU 

Operation,  maintenance,  and 
economy  of  a  four-unit  ATF 
Web  Offset  Press  have  been  im¬ 
proved  at  Mid-City  Press  here 
with  the  installation  of  heavy- 
duty  seamless  dampener  covers 
and  Ryno  (polyv’inyl  chloride) 
covered  ink  form  rollers. 

The  dampener  covers,  called 
Web-Mol,  have  been  developed 
by  Jomac  Inc.  for  web-fed 
presses.  Adopted  by  Mid-City 
Press  after  a  single  trial  on  its 
35-inch  web  press,  the  seamless 
cov'ers  are  giving  three  times  as 
much  wear  as  the  dampener 
covers  they  have  replaced.  The 
increased  wear  has  reduced 
dampening  costs  as  much  as  50 
percent. 

Jomac’s  Ryno  vinyl  ink  form 
rollers  are  giving  l)enefits  of 
comparable  value  in  labor 
savings  by  reducing  the  number 
of  settings  previously  required 
with  rubber-covered  rollers. 

Kurt  Lehman,  pressroom 
supervisor  for  Mid-City  Press, 
and  formerly  a  press  erector  for 
ATF,  credits  the  longer  wear 
of  the  Web-Mol  dampener  covers 
to  their  heavier  construction. 
Made  without  a  seam,  they  also 
insure  more  uniform  moisture 
distribution  for  dampening. 

Operating  at  600  feet  jier  min¬ 
ute,  and  capable  of  producing 
four  colors  on  both  sides,  the 
web  offset  publication  press  is 
operated  by  Mid-City  three 
shifts  a  day  for  the  production 
of  trade  magazines,  tabloid 
newspapers,  catalogs,  and  pro¬ 
motional  literature.  Up  to  20,000 
pieces  per  hour  are  run  on  the 
press. 
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Pressman’s  Device 
Cmrects  Hooding 
Of  Ink  During  Run 

Chicago 

A  Chicof/o  Daily  News  press¬ 
room  foreman,  Robert  J.  Tapue, 
has  invented  and  is  marketing 
a  lightweight,  manually-oper¬ 
ated  device  used  primarily  for 
immediately  eliminating  flooded 
inking  rollers,  one  of  today’s 
high  spee<l  printing  problems. 

Adaptable  either  for  ROP 
color  or  black  and  white,  the 
cleaning  device  works  on  any 
press  wheie  there  is  a  suitable 
roller  outside  the  unit,  since  it 
is  held  in  position  by  the  press¬ 
man  while  in  use. 

The  Daily  News  and  N?m- 
Times  have  employed  the  device 
successfully,  especially  on  color 
runs.  It  corrects  the  flood  on  a 
single  page,  since  it  is  one  page 
in  width.  It  will  not  affect  ad¬ 
joining  pages.  It  can  also  be 
used  when  needed  without  shut¬ 
ting  down  the  press  completely, 
thus  saving  on  printed  waste 
and  running  time. 

It  also  can  be  employed  in 
changing  colors  on  make-ready 
where  other  cleaning  devices  are 
not  practical. 


When  flooding  occurs  the  de¬ 
vice  is  held  to  the  roller  until 
the  excess  ink  has  been  removed 
and  the  true  color  reached.  The 
keys  are  then  fixed  to  a  desired 
setting  and  the  cleaning  device 
has  removed  all  heavy  laying 
ink  so  that  fine  register  can  be 
had. 

Called  the  Ro-Ed,  it  can  be 
used  during  press  runs  when 
a  color  separator  pan  spills  or 
the  separator  stops  functioning, 
contaminating  spot  colors  run¬ 
ning  side  by  side.  Using  the  de¬ 
vice,  the  rollers  retake  their  true 
colors  before  the  time  it  would 
take  to  shut  the  press  down. 

Made  of  aluminum  and  weigh¬ 
ing  six  pounds,  the  device  has 
pistol  grip  handles  and  is  easy 
to  use.  Double  roller  construc¬ 
tion  allows  the  operator  to  hold 
it  firmly  fixed  in  place.  For  use 
on  units  running  in  reverse,  it 
is  simply  inverted  and  the  cover 
then  serves  as  a  tray  to  hold  the 
ink. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Loren  Gale  has  been  named 
composing  room  superintendent 
at  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette- 
Telegraph.  He  succeeds  Cecil 
Wilkins  who  resigned  as  super¬ 
intendent  but  will  remain  with 
the  paper  in  another  capacity. 


New  Papers  Bom 
In  Offset  Plant 

London 

In  England  nowadays  it’s  the 
“revolution  in  web  offset  colour” 
that  has  commercial  printers 
and  newspaper  publishers  ex¬ 
cited. 

The  trend  to  offset  printing 
in  central  plants  has  meant  the 
creation  of  new  newspapers  in 
many  communities  out  in  the 
provinces. 

In  one  case,  for  example,  the 
Danbury  Guardian  in  1962  was 
lieing  printed  on  an  old  flatbed 
press  and  37  people  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  shop.  In  March, 
1962,  the  Guardian  changed 
over  to  a  non-heat  drying  web 
offset  litho  press  (a  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban). 

Three  new  papers  have  been 
.started  and  from  a  circulation 
of  15,300  for  the  Guardian  two 
years  ago,  the  total  has  risen  to 
more  than  100,000.  Other  new 
papers  are  in  the  works,  and  the 
plant  is  being  enlarged  by  the 
installation  of  a  seven-unit  press 
to  augment  the  capacity  of  the 
eight-unit  machine.  The  i)lant 
now  employs  230  people. 

Resides  printing  the  weeklies, 
all  of  which  lioast  of  their  full 


color  pictures  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  the  Banbury  plant  (one 
hour  away  from  London  by 
train)  produces  a  large  volume 
of  commercial  broadsheets,  bro¬ 
chures,  etc.  in  the  offset  process 
on  newsprint. 

• 

$3.2  Million  Bid 
Wins  Building  Job 

London,  Ont. 

A  new  plant  for  the  London 
Free  Press  and  CFPL  Radio 
represents  an  estimated  total 
investment  of  about  $6,500,000. 

General  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  Ellis-Don  Limited, 
of  London,  whose  bid  of  $3,274,- 
000  was  the  lowest  of  eight  sub¬ 
mitted.  Bids  were  opened  by 
Gordon  S.  Adamson  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Toronto,  architects  for 
the  project. 

Walter  J.  Blackburn,  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director  of 
London  Free  Press  Printing 
Company  Limited,  said  the 
building  will  lie  operational  by 
mid-1965.  It  will  rise  on  a 
three-acre  site  adjacent  to  I^on- 
don’s  main  core  area.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  160,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

The  press,  costing  more  than 
$1,500,000  installed,  is  being 
built  in  England  by  the  Goss 
Company,  of  Preston,  and  is 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1964. 


Comp  ‘Super’ 
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Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  ail  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  — 

E.  138th  St,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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Model  of  Expressen's  satellite  facsimile  plant  in  South  Sweden  is  studied 
by  Carl-Adam  Nycop,  a  director  of  the  big  Stockholm-based  newspaper. 


Dttnor  !n  CfrnnI/hnIm  with  success  since  1958. 

fHIJKr  III  Ol  lllinllllltll  Expressen  started  printing  its 
*  facsimile-transmitter!  edition  for 

||a||m  ClfCfrmil  -southern  Sweden  on  March  1  at 

UOUv  idA  Vjwlwlll  Jonkoping,  a  provincial  town 
^  550  miles  .south  of  Stockholm. 

AornCC  Rnll  lyiiloc  Stockholm  main  office  and 

fiul  Uwv  VvU  IflllCw  printing  plant  produce  the  two 

largest  dailies  of  Scandinavia — 
By  Brack  (  ]urry  the  afternoon  Expressen  with  a 

The  AsMM-ialed  Press  daily  circulation  of  440,000  and 

Stockholm  morning  DancriH  Nyhctcr 

Ejrprcitacn,  the  largest  daily  "’’th  385,000. 
newspaper  in  Scandinavia,  is  Expressen  constructed  a  new 
printing  a  facsimile-transmitted  plant  at  Jonkoping  and  con- 
edition  550  miles  south  of  its  nected  it  with  the  Stockholm 
main  office  and  printing  plant  plant  with  facsimile-transmis- 
here.  sions  of  whole  pages. 

“Expressen  is  the  first  daily  Used  Plans 

newspaper  in  Europe  to  use  this 

modern  technique,”  says  Carl-  Says  Mr.  Nycop:  “We  chose 
Adam  Nycop  of  the  newspaper’s  Jonkoping  because  it  is  central- 
board  of  directors,  who  is  in  ly  located  for  south  Sweden 
charge  of  the  new  operation.  where  most  of  the  Swedish  peo- 
Three  Japanese  papers,  A.sn/ij,  pie  live.  After  the  first  three 
Mainirhi  and  Yomiiiri,  and  the  weeks  we  are  operating  on  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  Cali-  limited  scale.  Advertising  and 
fornia  have  used  the  same  meth-  photos  are  coming  out  nicely. 
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A  view  of  Expressen's  facsimile  equipment,  designed  by  Muirhead  Com. 
pany  of  England,  which  transmits  pages  from  the  main  plant  to  a  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  550  miles  away. 


A  sample  of  page  being  transmitted  by  facsimile. 


1'^ 

Folio  Lines  Moved 
To  Monotype  Machine 

A  $500  prize  was  given  to  Joe 
Terrell  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  a 
suggestion  that  will  save  time 
and  money. 

He  proposed  that  the  news¬ 
paper’s  folio  lines  which  had 
been  set  on  the  Linotype  be 
cast  instead  on  Monotype  equip¬ 
ment  which  has  a  higher  rate 
of  production.  This  procedure 
leaves  Linotype  machines  free 
for  regular  type  production. 

Joe’s  original  idea  is  being 
enlarged  for  picture  and  story 
identification  lines. 


The  Rotriion  Darkroom  Cam¬ 
era,  a  copy  camera  operated 
from  a  .strdic  position  with  all 
operations  initiated  at  a  master 
control  console,  is  being  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  by 
Lanston  Monotype  Company. 

The  Rotadon  Camera  was 
first  introcluced  to  the  graphic 
arts  industry  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  more  than  three 
years  ago  by  the  Monotype  Cor¬ 
poration  Limited  of  England. 

More  than  a  completely  new 
approach  to  camera  constniction 
and  theoryn  the  Rotadon  is  a 
practical  solution  to  problems 
of  time  and  motion  in  gallary 
methods.  Emphasis  is  on  econ¬ 
omy  of  movement  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  radical  reduction  in 
time  to  double  or  treble  camera 
output. 

All  operations  are  performed 
from  a  central  operating  zone 
from  which  the  cameraman 
loads  copy,  .selects  a  lens  of  de¬ 
sired  focal  length  according  to 
reproduction  requirements,  ac¬ 
tuates  bellows  to  adjust  pro- 
(lortion  of  enlargement  or  re¬ 
duction,  focuses  lens  to  desired 
aperture,  loads  film  on  zone- 
controlled  vacuum  back,  switch¬ 
es  on  lights  and  makes  ex¬ 
posures. 

The  foregoing  movements  of 
camera  elements  represent 
many  minutes  of  motion  when 
operating  the  conventional  hori¬ 
zontal  camera  during  which  the 
cameraman  walks  hundreds  of 
steps.  By  contrast,  the  Rotadon 
operator  finds  everything  essen¬ 
tial  to  operation  within  arm’s 
length  with  no  need  to  vary  his 
static  position  in  front  of  the 
camera. 

For  Color  Work,  T»h> 

Full  range  camera  production 
is  customary  on  the  Rotadon 
which  alternates  between  ordin¬ 
ary  black  and  white  line  and 
halftone  negative  and  exacting 
color  separation  from  leflection 
or  transparency  copy.  Incandes¬ 
cent  lighting  is  calibrated  to  op¬ 
erate  within  the  color  range  re¬ 
quired  for  high-fidelity  color 
separations.  A  supplemental 
cold  cathode  unit  is  provided  for 
ase  when  making  continuous 
tone  color  sei)aration  negatives 
from  transparencies. 

Designed  to  accommodate  a 
16  X  20"  film  in  conventional 
ase,  the  Rotadon  increases  its 
[®i>ge  to  24  X  .30  when  project¬ 
ing  through  the  back. 

Two  color  corrected  process 
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Rotadon  darkroom  arrangement. 

lerzs-a  12"  wide-angle  and  9-  EnStrOIII  DynaStV 

*4  — mounted  in  a  turret  pro-  *  ^ 

vide  enlargements  to  x3-i/i,  Marinette,  Wis. 

reductions  to  x5.  Filter  holders  Clifford  G.  Enstrom,  com- 
— five  in  all — accommodate  gel-  posing  room  foreman  of  the 
atine  filters  for  color  sepam-  Marinette  Eagle-Star,  is  the  last 
tion.  Lens  aperture  settings  are  of  the  Enstrom  family  still 
either  manual  or  automatic.  workir.^  at  the  trade.  Gustave 
The  vacuum  back  is  zone  con-  Enstrom  and  his  brother,  James, 
trolled  through  all  typical  sizes  who  came  here  from  Sweden  in 
of  film  to  16  X  20".  The  copy-  the  1880s,  started  the  “dynasty” 
board,  with  a  removable  center  which  has  compiled  a  record  of 
panel  for  transparency  illumin-  150  years  in  printing  here.  Alvin 
ation,  is  pi’essure  type  holding  Enstrom,  one  of  Gus  Enstrom’s 
copy  to  24  X  30.  .sons,  retired  recently  after  a 

Height  of  the  Rotadon  Dark-  47-year  career  in  typesetting, 
room  Camera  at  maximum  ex-  Clifford  is  a  younger  brother, 
tension  is  86".  Width  is  89"; 
back  to  front  of  cradle  dimen¬ 
sion  is  47".  The  entire  unit  is 
placed  within  a  darkroom  with 
developing  facilities  in  back  of 
the  cameraman  to  further  speed 
production. 


General  Foreman 

Dayton 

Tony  Sullenbarger,  night 
foreman  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  named  general  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  for  Dayton 
Newspapers  Inc.  He  came  here 
from  the  Union  City  (Ind.)  Ga¬ 
zette  Publishing  Co. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Mold  Disk 


IS  OF  A  UNIQUE  ONE  PIECE  CONSTRUCTION 


REQUIRES  26  OPERATIONS  TO  MANUFACTURE 


MUST  PASS  30  QUALITY  CONTROL  INSPECTIONS 
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55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.  Y. 
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North  Central  Region  Leads  In  Plant  Projects 

Breakdown  by  U.S.  Census  regions  of  1963  capital  outlay  and  1964  anticipated  expenditures  for  newspaper  plant  im. 
provement,  as  reported  to  ANPA,  follows: 


Fire  Prevention 
Tips  Gel  Action 

Chicago 

At  least  one  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  knew  what  he  was  jfo- 
ing  to  do  when  he  returned  home 
after  the  recent  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  meeting, 
where  he  witnessed  a  fire  fight¬ 
ing  demonstration. 

E.  H.  Lightner,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Jottr- 
nal,  said,  “I’m  going  to  blow  a 
whistle  on  every  floor  of  the 
plant  and  see  if  any  employe 
knows  what  to  do  in  case  of 
fire.” 

Mr.  Lightner  and  other  IDP.4 
members  got  a  memorable  les¬ 
son  in  fire  prevention  from  M. 
M.  “Smokey”  Batzer  who,  sud¬ 
denly,  during  an  instruction 
talk,  blew  a  whistle  and  told  a 
publisher  to  grab  the  nearest 
fire  extinguisher.  The  publisher 
took  off  and  nearly  two  minutes 
later  showed  up  with  one.  Time 
enough,  said  Mr.  Batzer,  for  a 
fire  to  get  a  disastrous  start. 

Other  publishers  were  shown 
how  to  operate  various  types 
of  extinguishers  and  the  group 
was  given  tips  on  how  to  avoid 
fires. 

Mr.  Batzer  claims  that  fre¬ 
quency  of  fires  in  newspaper 
plants  is  up  because  of  the  use 
of  petrochemicals  in  cleaning 
processes  and  in  quick  drying 
inks  and  gravures.  He  advised 
analyzing  chemical  solvents  be¬ 
fore  use  and  explained  that  a 
seemingly  empty  gasoline  or 
benzol  can  may  still  have 
enough  gas  accumulation  to  be 
a  hazard. 

One  of  the  Mr.  Batzer  meth¬ 
ods  is  to  ask  whether  everyone 
knows  how  to  use  fire  equipment 
in  an  emergency  even  though  it 
is  adequate  or  ample.  He  ad¬ 
vised  increased  on-the-job  fire 
prevention  planning  and  train¬ 
ing  for  supervisory  and  fore¬ 
man  personnel. 

The  \ew  York  News  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News, 
among  others,  have  instituted 
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thorough  fire  preparedness  pro¬ 
grams,  Mr.  Batzer  said,  empha¬ 
sizing: 

“Make  sure  that  everyone 
from  executives  to  the  newest 
employe  knows  what  to  do  in 
case  of  fire,  how'  to  do  it,  and 
how  to  do  it  fast.”  He  recom¬ 
mended  unannounced  drills, 
which  can  be  accomplished  along 
lines  of  Mr.  Lightner ’s  resolve. 

• 

In-Line  Winder  Aids 
Preprint  Register 

Frank  W.  Egan  &  Company 
of  Somerville,  N.  J.,  reports 
installations  of  an  in-line  winder 
at  the  Toronto  Star,  Standard 
Gravure  Corporation,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times;  and  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  (Gravure  Division) 
Philadelphia,  which  prints  roto¬ 
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gravure  products  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

The  Egan  in-line  winder 
makes  it  possible  for  newspapers 
to  run  four-color  registered  pre¬ 
prints. 

Tested  in  Toronto 

The  Toronto  Star  is  making 
test  runs  with  an  Egan  winder 
on  R.O.P.  and  Standard  Gravure 
Corporation  is  operating  in-line 
with  a  gravure  press  plus  an 
inspection  line. 

Triangle  Publications  has  an 
in-line  winder  with  a  publica¬ 
tion  gravure  press  as  well  as  an 
inspection  line. 

The  first  fractional  page  four- 
color  preprint  ad  was  run  in  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  on  Aug.  28,  1963,  with 
the  aid  of  an  Egan  in-line 
winder.  This  unit’s  web  width 
permits  runs  to  be  slit  into  four 
full  page  ribbons. 

Through  advances  in  slitting 
control,  gravure  printers  can 
now  preprint  only  a  portion  of 
a  full  page,  ship  the  roll  to  the 
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newspaper  which,  in  turn,  will 
complete  the  job  by  printing 
editorial  and  other  advertising 
matter  in  register  on  the  rotary 
letterpress.  Only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  print  order 
need  be  inspected.  Most  rolls  are 
handled  only  once. 


Sta-Hi  Corporation 
Building  New  Plant 

Whittier,  Calif. 

Plans  for  construction  of  a 
new  plant  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  will  provide  great¬ 
ly  augmented  facilities  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  general  administra¬ 
tive  operations  of  Sta-Hi  Cor¬ 
poration  were  announced  by 
Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  president, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  share¬ 
holders  of  the  graphic  arts 
equipment  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany. 

10- Acre  Site 

Acquisition  of  a  10-acre  site 
is  being  negotiated  and  work  on 
the  new  building  is  expected  to 
start  soon  with  occupancy 
scheduled  for  August.  Opera¬ 
tions  of  Sta-Hi  Color  Service,  a 
subsidiary,  now  located  in  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Calif.,  will  be  moved  to 
the  new  location. 

Mr.  Spitaleri  was  reelected 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board.  Other  officers  are  Don¬ 
ald  V.  Weber,  vicepresident- 
administration  and  secretary; 
Samuel  D.  Oderman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-engineering;  O.  T. 

ran,  vicepresident-marketing 

and  John  F.  Whitney,  treasurer. 
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A  MESSAGE  FOR  PARENTS  — ABOUT  RESPONSIBILITY... 


Our  teen-age  glrtn  are  not  teaming  to  eat 
right,  and  poor  laud t It  is  their  penattg 


Ti;h;N-A(;K  girls  in  tlu*  l  iiilcd  States,  a  <-ountry  inttcd 
lor  its  ^roat  al)iindance  ol  healthful  foods,  often  dain- 
aj;e  their  own  health  and  deprive  themselves  of  a  full 
measure  of  the  sparkle  and  vitality  tliey  want  l)eeause  they 
have  not  learned  to  eat  ri»hl. 

Survevs  eondueted  hy  university  nutritionists  indicate 
clearlv  that  the  diets  (»f  teen-age  girls  tend  to  he  low  in 
calcium,  vitamin  A,  and  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  (").  Many 
of  these  girls  are  low  in  intake  (d  these  essential  nulri- 
eiils  heeause  they,  mucli  too  often  like  their  parents,  skip 
hreakfast  or  try  to  start  the  day  w  ith  loo  little  nourishment. 

Studies  have  been  made  to  determine  why  these  girls 
do  not  eat  right.  Many  cd  them  are  simply  ill-informed 
about  what  is  happening  to  them  in  their  adcdescent  years. 
They  do  not  realize  their  young  bodies  are  maturing  and 
need  food  nutrients  in  adequate  amounts  t(»  enjoy  good 
health.  They  are  sometimes  excessively  concerned  about 
being  overweight  even  though  many  of  them  are  really 
undernourished. 

EATING  RIGHT  HELPS  INCREASE  VITALITY 

Many  of  lliese  girls,  as  well  as  many  of  their  (dder  sisters 
and  their  mctlhers,  lack  the  very  vitality  they  want  because 
they  don't  eat  right.  They  ignore  or  don't  realize  the  im¬ 
portant  role  that  diet  plays  in  physical  appearance,  includ¬ 
ing  skin  and  hair  health.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that  poor 
nutritional  habits  in  the  teen  years  account  for  a  signiiicant 
part  of  the  difficulties  which  young  women  experience  in 
cbildhirlh. 

I'hese  girls  tend  to  he  deficient  in  the  nutrients  found 
primarily  in  milk  and  in  citrus  fruits  and  juices.  Too  many 
have  picked  up  from  their  mothers,  and  perhaps  their 
fathers,  the  completely  erroneous  idea  that  milk  is  "fat¬ 
tening.”  Because  they  skip  hreakfast,  they  often  don’t 
have  the  fruits  or  juices  rich  in  ascorbic  acid. 

Teen-age  girls  are  frequently  quite  volatile  personalities 
and  may  he  diflicult  to  reason  with.  They  dislike  being 
treated  like  small  childnui  and  being  told  to  eat  this  or 
that.  They  are  in  training  for  maturity,  and  the  parents 
who  follow  the  policy  of  "Do  as  1  .sor,  not  as  1  do”  find  it 
very  difficult  to  encourage  their  children  to  adopt  the 
kind  of  eating  habits  that  will  prove  most  beneficial  for 
the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

NEED  A  FAMILY  POOD  PLAN? 

Preparing  food  for  the  family  should  not  require  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  computer,  nor  is  a  healthful  diet  one  that  is  not 
also  enjoyable.  Follow  ing  the  Daily  Food  (iuide  which  the 
nutrition  scientists  have  developed  is  a  sound,  and  easy, 
approach  to  keeping  the  entire  family  well  fed.  But, 
remember,  its  good  sense  applies  to  the  adult  members  of 


the  family  as  well  as  to  the  children.  The  Daily  Food 
f'.uide  suggests  selecting  foods  from  these  four  major 
groupings: 

•Milk  und  Dairy  Fotnls:  Teen-agers  and  (diildren  should 
have  3  to  I  glasses  of  milk  each  day  (or  its  equivalent  in 
such  dairy  foods  as  cheese  and  ice  cream).  Adults,  for  a 
balanced  diet  and  to  set  a  good  example  for  other  members 
(d  the  family,  should  have  at  least  2  glasses  of  milk  each  day. 

Milk  is  an  important  source  of  essential  food  nutrients. 
For  an  adult  man,  for  example,  2  glasses  of  milk  each  day 
supply  about  25%  of  daily  protein  needs;  71%.  of  the  cal¬ 
cium  (reijuired  to  keep  hones  strong  even  after  growth 
stops  and  for  other  vital  processes);  1.5%  of  the  vitamin  A 
(which  helps  to  keep  skin  clear  and  smooth):  ■k)%  of  the 
riboflavin  (which  also  aids  skin  health  and  helps  cells  use 
oxygen);  10-12%  of  the  thiamine  (which  helps  prevent 
irritability  and  promotes  normal  digestion);  10-13%  of  the 
calories  (which,  despite  any  unhappy  thoughts  the  term 
suggests,  are  needed  to  provide  the  body’s  energy). 

Percentages  of  nutrient  r(*quirements  for  an  adult 
woman  are  slightly  higher  in  each  case  because  the  adult 
female  has  lower  nutrient  needs.  The  1  glasses  of  milk 
recommended  for  teen-agers  provide  higher  percentages  of 
all  these  essential  nutrients,  hut  this  amount  of  milk  sup¬ 
plies  only  25  to  28%  of  the  total  calorie  needs  of  a  teen¬ 
age  girl.  Remember,  too,  that  the  calories  in  milk  are 
often  called  "armored  calories”  because  they  supply  so 
many  other  essential  food  nutrients. 

-Meal,  Fish,  Poultry,  Eggs:  2  or  more  servings  each  day 
from  this  group  provide  more  protein,  iron,  thiamine, 
riboflavin,  and  niacin. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits:  4  or  more  servings  help  assure 
adequate  intake  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  Selections 
should  include  a  citrus  fruit  or  vegetable  rich  in  vitamin 
C  and  a  dark-green  or  deep-yellow  vegetable  rich  in  vita¬ 
min  A. 

Breads  and  eereals:  4  or  more  servings  each  day  from 
this  group  provide  iron,  B-vitamins,  protein,  and  calories. 

If  you  make  the  Daily  Food  (Juide  your  family's  plan 
for  eating  right,  you'll  do  everyone  a  favor.  Teen-age  girls 
have  many  problems  growing  up  in  American  society,  but 
helping  them  learn  to  eat  right  is  one  way  we  can  reduce 
the  strains  for  them.  The  best  way  to  help  them  learn  to 
eat  right  is  for  parents  to  set  a  good  example  at  the  family 
table. 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association. 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  III.  60606 
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Arthur  Laro  Heads 
CT-NYN  Syndicate 


Arthur  Laro,  newspaper  and 
news  service  editor,  will  be  des- 
i^piated  executive  vdcepresident 
and  a  director  of  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
Inc.,  effective  May  1. 

Mr.  Laro  has  re.sipned  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  Advance  News  Service 
Inc.,  Washington,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Newhouse  Newspaper.s. 

Mr.  Laro  fills  a  position  held 
by  the  late  Maurice  T.  Reilly. 
Mollie  Slott  is  vicepresident  and 
manager. 

DiHlinKuiKlied  Editor 


“We  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
obtain  the  sendees  of  Arthur 
Laro,”  Richard  W.  Clarke,  CT- 


Arthur  Laro 


NYN  president,  said  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  appointment.  “His  career 
has  been  a  notably  distinguished 
one.  He  will  bring  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate  the  experience  and  in¬ 
sight  of  an  editor  who  has  long 
recognized  the  value  of  top-flight 
syndicate  material  and  its  essen¬ 
tiality  to  the  success  of  today’s 
newspaper.” 

Mr.  Laro,  52,  was  formerly 
editor  and  publisher  of  tlie  Lon 
Anffelen  (Calif.)  Mirror  and 
vicepresident  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston.  (Tex.)  Post. 
In  his  15  years  as  a  newspaper 
editor,  Mr.  Laro  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “believer  in  fea¬ 
tures.” 

“I  know  of  no  other  aspect  of 
our  business  that  does  more  to 
attract  and  establish  readership 
and  reader  loyalty  as  good, 
quality  features,”  he  said.  “To 
me,  they  have  always  been  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  achieving 
newspaper  continuity  and  indi¬ 
viduality.” 

Under  his  editorship,  Advance 
News  Service  offered  its  sub¬ 
scribing  papers  a  variety  of  fea¬ 


tures  in  addition  to  specialized 
news  reporting. 

Mr.  Laro,  a  nativ’e  of  Browns¬ 
ville,  Tex.,  has  been  a  newspa¬ 
perman  since  he  was  17  years 
old. 

Mr.  Laro  and  his  wife,  Doro¬ 
thy,  expect  to  move  from  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  to  New  York.  They 
have  a  daughter,  Mary  Ann. 

HcM'hstein  Takes  Cher 

Philip  Hochstein,  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newhouse  newspa¬ 
pers,  will  assume  editorial  direc¬ 
tion  of  Advance  News  Service 
Inc.  on  May  1. 

Mr.  Hochstein  is  president  of 
the  service  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  July,  1962,  to  provide 
Newhouse  and  other  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspapers  with  a  special¬ 
ized  news  service.  Its  writers 
do  depth  reporting  in  the  fields 
of  .science,  medicine,  education, 
public  welfare,  justice  and 
crime,  defense,  foreign  affairs 
and  labor.  It  has  a  staff  of  27 
writers  and  editors. 

Currently  the  seiwice  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  10-part  series  on  the 
“Anatomy  of  Poverty.”  A  three- 
man  team  interviewed  70  fam¬ 
ilies  and  social  workers  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

“I  am  sorry  that  Arthur  Laro 
is  leaving  us,”  Mr.  Hochstein 
said.  “He  goes  with  our  best 
wishes  to  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  one  of  the  country’s 
greatest  publishing  companies.” 
«  *  « 

Columnist  Sparks 
Vet  Job  Drive 

Inspired  by  a  NANA-syndi- 
cated  column,  “Joys  and  Jolts 
of  Retirement,”  by  Oscar  A. 
Doob,  which  appears  in  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  (and 
nearly  200  other  newspapers). 
Senator  Vance  Hartke  (Ind.) 
launched  a  crusade  to  help  re¬ 
tired  service  men  get  jobs. 

A  Doob  coliunn  discussed  the 
plight  of  comparatively  young 
men  retiring  from  the  armed 
services  only  to  find  no  jobs.  A 
38-year-old  Navyman  in  Indiana 
wrote  the  columnist  he  was 
turned  down  at  38  for  the  kind 
of  job  for  which  the  Navy 
trained  him. 

Mr.  Doob  sent  the  letter  to 
Senator  Hartke,  who  inserted  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  a  statement  demanding 
jobs  for  retired  young  veterans 
be  made  a  Congressional  target. 
President  Johnson  has  indicated 
interest  in  this  problem. 


BRIDGE  CHAMP  —  Howard 
Schenken,  Bell-McClure  Syndieafa 
bridge  columnist,  who  developed 
his  famous  "Big  Club"  system, 
was  leader  of  the  team  that 
captured  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  at 
the  Spring  National  Champion¬ 
ships  of  the  American  Contract 
Bridge  League  at  Portland,  Ora. 
Mr.  Schenken,  winner  of  three 
world  bridge  championships,  is 
author  of  "Better  Bidding  in  IS 
Minutes;  Expert  Bidding  in  a 
Week"  (Simon  and  Schuster.  192 
pages.  $3.95). 


Jazz  Music  Column 
Has  Wide  Syndication 

A  column  about  jazz  music, 
“Life  With  Feather,”  by  Leon¬ 
ard  Feather,  which  has  been 
syndicated  for  three  years,  is 
now  appearing  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  in  the  U.S. 

The  column,  which  is  distrib¬ 
uted  through  Model  Music  0). 
(P.O.  Box  925,  Hollywood  28, 
Calif.),  appears  in  the  Lot 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Valley  Times, 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  Minne- 
(vpolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post,  Westport  (Conn.) 
Toum  Crier  and  in  music  puWi- 
cations  in  Stockholm,  Rome, 
Paris  and  other  cities. 

*  *  • 

EXPENSIVE  BI Kills 

“My  husband  and  I  would 
love  another  baby,  but  it  is  too 
expensive.  It  would  cost  us  at 
least  $1,000  just  to  have  it.” 

This  is  what  one  middle-class 
mother  told  science  writer  Ruth 
Winter  for  her  four-part  series, 
“The  American  Way  of  Birth.” 

The  series,  to  be  distributed 
by  Women’s  News  Service, 
comes  with  photos  and  a  mass 
of  dramatic  statistics  that  show 
it  costs  as  much  to  get  into  this 
world  as  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  series  shows  that  despite 
a  declining  birth  rate  in  middle- 
class  America,  there  has  been  an 
“obstetrician  explosion”  —  more 
OB’s  delivering  fewer  babies.^^ 

“The  American  Way  of  Birth,” 
says  Women’s  News  Service  edi¬ 
tor  Sid  Goldberg,  is  going  to  all 
WNS  subscribers  as  part  of  the 
regular  service  but  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  to  non-subscribers 
in  other  areas  of  the  country. 
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NEA's  New  Sports  Editor 

Murray  Oiderman  brings  to  his  national  sports  editorship  a 
combination  of  talents  unique  in  the  field.  He  is  both  an 
outstanding  columnist  and  an  exceptional  cartoonist.  Well 
known  in  the  sports  arena,  Oiderman  is  an  authority  on  pro¬ 
football,  past  president  of  the  Football  Writers'  Associa¬ 
tion  and  founder  of  the  coveted  Jim  Thorpe  Trophy  and 
other  national  awards. 

in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Sports  Editor,  Murray  will 
continue  his  popular  drawings  of  sports  activities  and 
personalities  and  will  write  three  columns  a  week. 


NEA's  Sports  Reporter-at-Large 

"Have  time  .  .  .  will  travel!"  That's  the  keynote  of 
Harry  Grayson's  new  assignment.  He'll  be  poking  his  ever¬ 
present  cigar  and  vibrant  personality  into  locker  rooms, 
stadiums,  diamonds  and  greens  around  the  country  to  bring 
sports  fans  the  inside  dope  .  .  .  the  colorful  exclusives 

for  which  he  is  famous. 
Grayson  is  a  legend  in  the  sports  world.  He  knows  the  old- 
timers,  the  stars  and  the  newcomers.  Free  from  departmental 
routine  he'll  capitalize  on  his  years  of  experience, 
knowledge  and  contacts  in  producing  three  columns  a  week — 
the  kind  of  sports  action  stories  that  help 
make  great  sports  pages! 


Watch  the  NEA  Sports  Green  for  EXPLOSIVE  ACTION  os  this 
new  team  swings  into  motion. 


NEW  VORK 


Oltleniian  Is  Nuiiied 
NEA  Sports  Editor; 
Grayson  to  Travel 

Harry  Grayson  has  been 
named  sports  reporter-at-large 
for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Murray  Oldermaii,  Mr.  Gray¬ 
son’s  close  collaborator  for  more 
than  a  decade,  was  named  the 
NEA  sports  eelitor.  Mr.  Older- 
man  and  Mr.  Grayson  will  each 
do  three  columns  a  week  for  the 
NEA  Sports  Green.  Freed  from 
departmental  routine,  Mr.  Gray¬ 
son  will  travel  the  country  to 
turn  these  sources  into  stories. 

Mr.  Grayson,  sports  eniitor  for 
NEA  since  1934,  now  is  in  Flor¬ 
ida  on  the  first  leg  of  his  new 
assignment. 

Mr.  Olderman  is  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Football  Writers’ 
-Association  and  is  founder  of 
the  Jim  Thorpe  Trophy,  the 
First  Down  Trophy  and  other 
national  awards.  He  is  an 
authority  on  professional  foot¬ 
ball. 

Mr.  Olderman  has  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Stanford  University  and  North¬ 
western  U  niversity.  He  has  been 
on  the  NEA  sports  staff  since 
1952. 


SYNDICATES 


Real  Indian  ‘Akwas’ 
Joins  Sunday  Comics 


An  adventure  story  on  the  things  as  moccasins,  canoes, 
culture  of  the  American  Indian  snow  shoes,  tolwggans,  squash, 
will  form  the  basis  of  a  new  corn  (maize),  beans,  wild  rice, 
color  Sunday  comic  page  for  The  beginning  cast  includes 
newspapers.  the  hero,  Akwas  (above  all) ; 

his  younger  brother,  Chees-Tah- 
Rah  (cricket) ;  younger  sister, 
Wah-Zen-Ah-Yee  (clever  one) ; 
his  father,  Gah-Hes-Kah  (ar¬ 
row),  a  chief;  mother,  Awk- 
Ron-Rah  (father);  grand¬ 
mother,  0-Gok-Rah-Stwi  (little 
eyes) ,  and  Akwas’  love  interest, 
O-Zee-Zee-Oh  (blossom). 

,p,  ,  ,  j  Pathos,  humor,  stern  tribal 

The  story  revolves  around 

Akwas,  a  young  (in  his  20s) 

Iroquois  Indian  hero  and  his 
family  around  1600  at  the  time 
of  early  Colonial  America.  While 
contacts  with  the  whites  were 
rare,  most  Indians  were  acutely 
aware  of  the  impending  expan¬ 
sions  of  white  settlements. 

Authentic  Indian  Life 

“Akwas”  will  depict  everyday 
Indian  life  before  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  foreign  culture  gripped 
the  various  tribes,  starting  with 
the  Onondagas  in  central  New 
York  State.  This  particular 
tribe  of  the  great  league  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  Ho-De-No-Sau- 
Nee,  was  the  principal  tribe, 
holders  of  the  wampum  and 
keepers  of  the  great  central  fire 


The  cartoon:  “Akwas.” 

The  cartoonist:  Mike  Roy. 
The  format:  Sunday  color 
page  in  one-half,  one-third  and 
tabloid  sizes. 

The  distributor :  Columbia 
Features,  Inc. 


Mike  Roy 

and  ceremonies  that  has  never 
abated.  Indian  lore  l)ecame  his 
lifelong  hobby. 

Mr.  Roy  studied  art  in  New 
York  at  the  School  of  Industrial 
Arts,  Art  Students  League  and 
Pratt.  In  World  War  II,  his 
service  in  Alaska  and  Europe 
won  him  two  bronze  arrowheads. 
Bronze  Star,  Silver  Star  and  a 
Purple  Heart.  After  the  war, 
he  drew  “The  Saint”  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  ghosted  several  syn¬ 
dicated  strips. 

10  Languages 

Mike  Roy  has  a  working 
knowledge  of  10  languages,  ex¬ 
cluding  several  American  In¬ 
dian  dialects.  He  served  as  ad¬ 
visor  on  Indian  culture  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  con¬ 
ducts  American  Indian  art  ex- 
of  this  wooodland  league  of  justice,  heroism,  wisdom  all  play  hibits  for  the  State  Department 
nations.  a  part  in  exciting  episodes.  and  is  vicepresident  of  the 

While  some  Indians  were  de-  As  an  added  feature,  there  is  American  Indian  and  Eskimo 
scribed  as  murderous  savages,  a  cut-out  panel  on  Indian  lore  Culture  Foundation,  Washing- 
many  took  the  warpath  only  to  and  crafts  (how  to  make  tepees,  ton. 

protect  their  way  of  life.  Others  drums,  war  bonnets,  clothes).  He  now  makes  his  home  in  the 
constantly  worked  for  peace  These  panels  can  be  clipped  to  rolling  hills  of  Virginia  with 
among  themselves  and  with  paste  in  an  Akwas  Scrap  Book,  his  wife,  an  ex-fashion  designer, 
white  settlers.  materials  for  which  are  fur-  and  their  daughter,  a  potential 

Authentic  facts  and  legends  nished  readers  requesting  them,  artist.  In  addition  to  his  research 
of  the  different  nations  are  into  Indian  lore  and  collection 

woven  into  the  story  as  Akwas  Meet  Mike  Roy  qJ  artifacts,  Mike  Roy’s  hobbies 

travels  as  goodwill  ambassador  Mike  Roy,  creator-cartoonist  hunting,  swimming  and 

for  the  Iroquois  Nation  to  all  gf  Akwas,  claims  he  has  Indian  niountain  climbing  (when  he 
tribes  in  North  America  (there  kIooH  and  wa<?  hnrn  on  an  ice  the  lawn  at  his  hillside 

were  50  linguistic  families  and  Jack  in  Hudson  Bay.  Actually,  home), 
more  than  300  nations  or  tribes)  he  was  born  in  the  Province  of  ^ 

to  induce  them  to  join  the  Iro-  Quebec,  Canada.  While  his  V10LL>LL  AHLAU 

quois  Nation,  a  sort  of  early  father  cared  for  a  trap  line  that  Newsday  Specials  is  distrib- 
United  Nations.  The  expanse  extended  over  a  100-mile  area,  uting  a  documented  five-part 
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SIGN — "The  New  York  Globe"  signifies  the  birth  of  a  new  daily  news¬ 
paper  but  only  in  the  world  of  television  adventure.  .  .  .  Gerry  Mulford 
strips  away  the  tv  newspaper  name  to  reveal  what  was  on  the  sign. 


Mirror  Visit 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


I  ford  relate  1  as  he  led  the  way 
throuffh  what  once  was  the 
photo  department.  It  looked 
^pletcly  .stripped. 

!  You  try  to  remember  hoiv  it 
was  when  John  Reidy,  the  de- 
I  parlmnt  manager,  a  large, 

j  bulky  man,  xat  in  his  office.  It 

[  had  always  seemed  too  sjnall  for 

him.  .\'ow  it  looks  like  nothing 
J  more  than  a  large,  empty  stor- 

I  age  closet. 

^  *  *  * 

Turning  olf  the  liphts,  Gerry 
1  Mulford  locked  the  door  to  the 
big  room  and  went  into  a  dark¬ 
ened  passapeway  to  the  outside 
i’  hall. 

f  As  he  walked  up.stairs  to  the 

e  accountinp  department,  he  re- 

r  fleeted  on  the  past  few  months, 

a  “If  anybody  had  told  me  when 

we  closed  last  October  that  I’d 
still  be  here,  I’d  say  he  w'as  out 
s  of  his  cotton-pickinp  mind.  It’s 
i,  like  sittinp  on  a  sinkinp  prave. 
i-  “Each  week,  one  or  two  more 
n  people  leave.  We  have  about  18 
e  or  19  now,  finishinp  thinps. 

“I’m  like  a  purchasinp  apent- 
in-reverse.  A  lot  of  the  stuff 
I’ve  been  sellinp  off  I  bought 
for  the  Mirror.  I’ve  been  here  23 
years.  It’s  almost  like  .selling 
part  of  your  family.” 

*  «  « 

The  Hiph  Desk 

Gerry  Mulford  moved  through 
the  glass  doors  into  the  account¬ 
ing  department,  the  one  place 
where  the  deceased  newspaper 
still  twitched  slightly.  Waste¬ 
baskets  covered  electrical  out¬ 
lets.  Filing  cabinets,  desks, 
tables,  chairs  were  spread 
around  the  room;  all  were  “for 
sale.” 

“Dan  Parker’s  desk,”  Mr. 
Mulford  said.  “We  can’t  sell  it. 
It’s  too  high.”  He  pointed  down 
to  where  the  desk  had  been 
^  built  up.  “When  Dan  first  used 

Sit,  he  complained  he  was  always 
ripping  his  pants  because  of  his 
long  legs.  So  we  had  the  desk 
raised  just  for  him.” 

% 

S  You  remember  seeing  Sports 
A  Columnist  Dan  Parker  at  the 

.  .  ,  sitting  there  alone 
during  the  neivspaper  strike, 
i  one  of  the  few  ivriters  rvorking 

I  bsooMse  he  did  a  column  for 

i  Kwji  Features  Syndicate. 

£  “This  is  where  Dan  used  to 
i  his  tea,”  Mr.  Mulford  said, 

I  pointing  to  a  worn,  greyish- 

I  white  spot  on  the  desk.  “He’d 

I  ’’■•ke  a  pot  everyday.” 

I  *  * 

After  we  .shutdown,  things 
to  light  we  didn’t  even 


know  we  owned,”  Gerry  Mul¬ 
ford  said,  tapping  a  dining 
room  table.  A  smaller  table  and 
.some  empty  drawers  were  piled 
on  top  of  it.  Behind  it,  an  ac¬ 
countant  worked  on  ledgers. 

The  dining  table  once  .served 
A.  J.  Kohler,  Mirror  publisher 
when  William  Randolph  Hearst 
regarded  the  paper  as  his  spe¬ 
cial  pet. 

Mr.  Mulford  walked  past 
Dave  Crombie,  head  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  accounting  department. 
Mr.  Crombie  grabbed  his  desk  in 
a  mock  attempt  to  keep  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent-in-reverse  from 
.selling  it  out  from  under  him. 

A  woman  walked  by  holding 
a  coffee  pot.  “Want  me  to  sell 
your  coffee  pot  for  you?”  Gerry 
asked. 

He  moved  up  to  a  row'  of 
cabinets.  “I  bought  these  in 
1945.  Fireproof.  Cost  $122  each 
then.  We  just  sold  all  31  of 
them  for  $100  each.  Pretty  good 
deal,  wasn’t  it?” 

*  *  « 

Warehouse-bound 

People  worked  betw’een  the 
rows  of  filing  cabinets.  “Person¬ 
nel  records.  They  have  to  go 
into  a  warehouse.  Government 
regulations.” 

In  one  aisle,  John  Wilson  of 
Accounting  and  Anthony  Loia- 
cono  of  Maintenance  transferred 
employe  records  from  cabinets 
to  boxes. 

In  the  next  row’,  a  man  and 
a  woman  w’ere  engaged  in  the 
same  w'ork.  Kay  Conroy  and 
Max  Harris. 

IS  *  « 

Gerry  Mulford,  last  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  New  York 
Mirror,  .sat  in  the  office  of  W. 
N.  Thomson,  last  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 
With  them  was  Harry  Sloan, 
last  production  manager  of  the 
New  York  Mirror. 

“I  don’t  know  where  some 
people  have  been,”  Bill  Thom¬ 
son  said  with  a  grin. 

“Somebody  actually  came  in 
here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and 
tried  to  sell  us  stationery,”  Mr. 
Mulford  explained.  “I  offered 
to  sell  him  otirs." 


“.A  college  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  walked  in  here  a  few  days 
ago  and  asked  for  an  editorial 
job,”  Bill  Thomson  continued. 
“He’d  make  a  hell  of  a  reporter, 
wouldn’t  he?”  Bill  Thomson  had 
been  with  Hearst  since  March 
17,  1930  —  general  manager  of 
the  Mirror  since  May  25,  1951. 
He  said  he’d  take  a  six-week 
vacation  before  starting  a  new 
assippiment  with  Hearst. 

“People  call  on  the  phone  and 
ask  for  copies  of  the  Mirror 
dated  after  w’e  closed,”  Harry 
Sloan  added.  “And  we  still  get 
calls  for  Walter  Winchell.” 
Harry  Sloan  came  to  work  for 
the  Mirror  as  a  teenager  in 
1924,  its  first  year.  He  has 
never  worked  anywhere  else. 

“We  ev'en  get  calls  for  the 
News,”  Gerr>'  Mulford  said. 
“Some  people  must  think  they 
can  get  the  News  here  Ijecause 
it  bought  some  of  our  assets.” 
Gerry  Mulford  W'as  going  into 
the  restaurant  business  with  Hy 
Goldberg,  former  kitchen  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Mirror  who  is  now 
writing  for  the  New  York  Post. 
* 

Old  Mailing  Lists 

A  woman  in  the  mail  room 
pointed  to  three  shelves  full  of 
mail.  That’s  a  w'eek’s  w’orth,  she 
said. 

Grabbing  a  handful  of  the 
mail  and  browsing  through  it, 
you  get  the  feeling  that  a  news¬ 
paper  doesn’t  completely  die  un¬ 
til  all  the  mailing  lists  that  have 
its  name  on  them  are  revised, 
•  and  maybe  not  even  then.  You 
wonder  who  is  going  to  throw 
this  stuff  out  when  the  woman 
is  gone.  Publicity  handouts, 
meeting  notices,  books  to  be  re¬ 
viewed,  TRUTH  from  the  Paul 
Revere  Associated  Yeomen  Inc., 
magazines,  a  catalogue  from 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  sample 
World’s  Fair  messages  via 
Western  Union.  .  .  .  “You  can 
throw  it  all  into  the  wastebasket 


when  you’re  finished  looking  at 
it,’’  the  lady  says.  “We’re  out 
of  business.’’ 

• 

AP  Publishes 
Guide  on  Libel 

The  greatest  cause  of  libel 
suits  is  carelessness,  says  Sam¬ 
uel  G.  Blackman,  Associated 
Press  general  news  editor,  in  a 
new  IxToklet  intended  as  a  guide 
to  AP  new.smen. 

“From  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,”  .Mr.  Blackman  states, 
“the  chief  causes  of  libel  suits 
are  carelessness,  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  law  of  libel,  the  extent 
of  the  defense  of  privilege  and 
the  extent  to  which  development 
may  be  reported  in  arrests.  But 
the  greatest  of  these  is  careless¬ 
ness.” 

He  cites  a  list  of  stories  in 
which  careless  handling  of 
names,  charges  and  legal  termi¬ 
nology  resulted  in  .suits  or 
threats  of  suits. 

The  Exact  Gliange 

The  booklet  was  prepared  in 
consultation  with  AP  legal 
counsel.  Copies  are  being  sent 
to  .schools  of  journalism. 

“In  handling  crime  news,” 
the  booklet  advises,  “give  the 
exact  charge  and  do  not  gen¬ 
eralize.  What  may  seem  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  charge 
may,  in  fact,  constitute  another 
crime  of  greater  degree.” 

Also,  says  the  booklet,  “it  is 
safer  to  say  ‘acquitted’  or  ‘con¬ 
victed,’  instead  of  ‘found  guilty’ 
or  ‘found  not  guilty’  on  account 
of  the  danger  that  the  negative 
may  be  dropped  in  transmis¬ 
sion.” 

Individual  copies  of  the  20- 
page  booklet  can  be  obtained  for 
25  cents  by  writing  to  the 
Traffic  Department,  Associated 
Press,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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Costs  Up  3%  a  Year 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


1963 

1962 

Prou  Room — Man 

Houn  . 

92,322 

92,542 

Man  Hours  per 

1,000  Circ. 

1.03 

1.04 

Premium  Hours 

1,286 

1,396 

Average  Monthly 

Wage  $ 

584.96 

$ 

578.82 

Mechanical  Misc.  $ 

79,816.70 

$ 

79,750.00 

% 

0.6 

0.6 

Total  Mechanical  $ 

1,860,423.13 

$ 

1,830,208.97 

% 

14.4 

14.5 

NEWSPRINT  &  INK 

Newsprint  Used  $  3,676,512.85 

$  3,662,510.10 

Ink  Used 

72,492.20 

70,200.85 

Total  $ 

3,749,005.05 

%  3,732,710.95 

% 

29.2 

29.5 

Tons  of  Newsprint 

Used 

26,941 

26,816 

Cost  per  Ton  $ 

136.47 

% 

136.58 

Pounds  of  Ink  Used 

—Black 

863.612 

887,025 

Cost  per  100  Lbs.  $ 

6.25 

$ 

5.75 

Pounds  of  Ink  Used 

— Color 

57,417 

69.149 

Avg.  Cost  per 

100  Lbs.  $ 

32.10 

$ 

27.62 

BUILDING 


Wages  $ 

Expense  . 

83,025.28 

121,345.87 

81,939.08 

110,586.95 

Total  $ 

204,371.15 

$ 

192,526.03 

% 

1.6 

1.5 

MAIL  ROOM 

Wages — Regular  % 

179,223.76 

$ 

173,325.25 

Extras  . 

39,856.27 

34,741.45 

Expense  . 

24,575.17 

21,947.99 

Total  $ 

243.655.20 

$ 

230,014.69 

% 

1.9 

1.9 

Mail  Rooms — Man 

Hours* 

91,578 

91,250 

Man  Hours  per 

1,000  Circ. 

1.04 

1.03 

Premium  Hours 

874 

1,045 

Average  Monthly 

Wage  $ 

500.62 

$ 

498.06 

*(lncludes  Extras) 

CIRCULATION 

Salaries  $ 

311,348.99 

$ 

318,146.75 

Expense 

167.881.19 

102,642.07 

Total  $ 

479,230.18 

$ 

420,788.82 

% 

3.7 

3.3 

Circulation — Man 

Hours 

100,154 

101,020 

Man  Hours  per 

1,000  Circ. 

1.13 

1.14 

Average  Monthly 

Salary  $ 

474.62 

$ 

480.58 

DELIVERY  . 5 

450,424.66 

$ 

435,514.94 

%  .. 

Delivery  Cost  per 

3.5 

3.4 

1,000  Circ.  $ 

5.05 

i 

4.91 

Total  Circulation  $ 

1,173,310.04 

\ 

1.086,318.47 

% 

9.1 

8.6 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Salaries  $ 

221,963.85 

5 

220,1991>3 

Expense 

51,158.80 

47,496i2 

Total  $ 

273,122.65 

$ 

267,69555 

% 

Business  Office — 

2.1 

2.1 

Man  Hours  .  . 
Man  Hours  per 

89,096 

87,598 

1,000  Circ. 

1.0 

.99 

Premium  Hours 

663 

559 

Average  Monthly 

Salary  .  $ 

462.22 

5 

458.75 

Executive  Office  $ 

218,750.00 

$ 

217.500.00 

%  .  1.7 

GENERAL-UNALLOCATED 

1.7 

Legal — Audit  .  $ 

45,164.15 

$ 

41.336.50 

Taxes 

207,255.12 

182,119.72 

Insurance 

78,856.14 

74,738.04 

Expense 

256,488.51 

187,038.85 

Total  $ 

587,763.92 

5 

485,233.11 

% 

4.6 

3.9 

Toral 

Administrative  $ 

1,079,636.57 

$ 

970,428.66 

% 

8.4 

7.7 

10- Year  Record  of  Income  and  Expenses 


1963 

1962 

1961 

I960 

1958 

1956 

1954 

ADVERTISING 

Local  Display  . 

$  6,113,380.00 

$  5,984,896.56 

$  5,353,489.90 

$  5,228,819.97 

$  4,352,508.32 

$  4,455,734.52 

$3,905,542.97 

National  .... 

1,588,315.11 

1,778,823.56 

1,837,459.82 

1,835,334.34 

1,787,173.60 

2,017,829.47 

1.591.590.09 

Classified  .... 

2,295,016.47 

2,075,478.87 

1,938,678.48 

1,972,656.04 

1,691,752.38 

1,707,458.47 

1.521,143.38 

Total 

9,996,711.58 

9,839,198.99 

9,129,628.20 

9,036,810.35 

7,831,434.30 

8,181,022.46 

7.018,276.44 

%  . 

77.7 

77.8 

76.7 

76.9 

75.5 

76.4 

75.0 

CIRCULATION 

City 

$  1,832,713.44 

$  1,750,787.72 

$  1,735,441.74 

$  1,686,327.64 

$  1,478,641.26 

$  1,429,931.73 

$1,339,074.85 

Country 

991,455.81 

1,008,265.16 

1,006,617.51 

991,298.74 

1,018,957.62 

1,078,737.46 

981,396.78 

Total 

2.824,169.25 

2,759,052.88 

2,742,059.25 

2,677,526.38 

2,497,598.88 

2.508.669.19 

2.320,471.63 

% 

21.9 

21.8 

23.0 

22.8 

24.1 

23.5 

24.9 

OTHER  INCOME 

$  51,960.40 

$  45,214.95 

$  34,538.50 

$  37,988.40 

$  41,107,52 

$  13,059.25 

$  10.514.79 

%  . 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

Total  Income 

$12,872,841.23 

$12,643,466.82 

$11,906,225.95 

$11,752,425.13 

$10,370,040.70 

$10,702,750.90 

$9,349,262.86 

EXPENSES 

Editorial 

$  1,258,878.40 

$  1,229,470.58 

$  1,168,530.90 

$  1,148,113.65 

$  1,053,033.87 

$  1,035,519.39 

$  987.495.69 

% 

9.8 

9.7 

9.8 

9.8 

lO.I 

9.7 

10.6 

Advertising 

616,826.23 

603,933.88 

587,065.81 

570,470.47 

535,320.02 

519,945.12 

445,624.36 

% 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

4.8 

5.2 

4.9 

4.8 

Mechanical 

1,860,423.13 

1,830,208.97 

1,726,251.32 

1,687,503.01 

1,556,589.11 

1,482,545.04 

1.249,014.08 

% 

14.4 

14.5 

14.5 

14.4 

15.0 

13.9 

13.4 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

3,749,005.05 

3,732,710.95 

3,607,482.70 

3,629,952.30 

3,278,637.50 

3,476,277.99 

3.189.536.95 

% 

29.2 

29.5 

30.3 

30.9 

31.6 

32.4 

34.1 

Total  Direct 

$  7,485,132.81 

$  7,396,324.38 

$  7,089,330.73 

$  7,036,039.43 

$  6,423,580.50 

$  6,514,287.54 

$5,871,681.08 

% 

58.2 

58.5 

59.5 

59.9 

61.9 

60.9 

62.9 

Building 

$  204,371.15 

192,526.03 

189,304.72 

172,577.39 

171,550.61 

175,268.83 

163,490.64 

% 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1*8 

Circulation 

.  1,173,310.04 

1,086,318.47 

1,046,775.90 

1,028,335.09 

1,011,277.07 

1,036.612.99 

908,563.33 

7. 

9.1 

8.6 

8.8 

8.9 

9.8 

9.7 

9.7 
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Administrative  &  General 

1.079,636.57 

970,428.66 

885,974.48 

880,653.26 

760,835.65 

745,549.20 

667,389.44 

% 

8.4 

7.7 

7.5 

7.5 

7.3 

7.0 

7.1 

Total  Indirect 

$  2,457,317.76 

$  2,249,273.16 

$  2,122,055.10 

$  2,081,565.74 

$ 

1,943,663.33 

$ 

1,957,431.02 

$1,739,443.41 

%  . 

19.1 

17.8 

17.9 

17.7 

18.7 

18.3 

18.6 

deductions 

Sunday  Supplements . 

$  167,931.95 

110.461.05 

104,138.00 

101.589.90 

74,591.15 

106,733.25 

96,681.25 

Bad  Debts  . 

51,929.16 

48,559.36 

35.971.64 

28,362.18 

26,877.43 

28,072.94 

23,568.42 

Depreciation  . 

236,958.32 

224,767.38 

220,392.42 

201,746.06 

143,576.25 

116,596.28 

94,272.15 

Misc.  Adjustments . 

— 

— 

— 

40,000.00 

20,000.00 

5,000.00 

— 

Total  . 

$  456,819.43 

$  383,787.79 

$  360,502.06 

$  371,698.14 

$ 

265,044.83 

$ 

256,402.47 

$  214,521.82 

%  . 

3.6 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

Total  Expenses 

$10,399,270.00 

$10,029,385.33 

$  9.571.887.89 

$.9,489,303.31 

$  8,632,288.66 

$  8,728,121.03 

$7,825,646.31 

% . 

80.9 

79.3 

80.4 

80.8 

83.2 

81.6 

83.8 

Net  Income 

$  2,473,571.23 

$  2,614,081.47 

$  2,334,338.06 

$  2,263,121.82 

$ 

1,737,752.04 

$ 

1,974,629.87 

$1,523,616.55 

% . 

19.1 

20.7 

19.6 

19.2 

16.8 

18.4 

16.2 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 

244,443 

242,860 

242,170 

242,500 

247,440 

246,880 

239,800 

INCOME 

Columns — Local  Advertising  . 

90,744 

90,240 

81,216 

83,108 

73,176 

76,322 

69,892 

Income  per  Column  . 

$  67.37 

$  66.32 

$  65.92 

$  62.92 

$ 

59.48 

$ 

58.38 

$  55.80 

Columns— National  Advertising  . 

16,140 

18,260 

18,896 

19,252 

19,466 

23,152 

19,643 

Income  per  Column . 

$  98.41 

$  97.42 

$  97.25 

$  95.32 

$ 

91.81 

$ 

87.15 

$  81.14 

Columns — Classified  Advertising 

37,132 

33,748 

31,746 

$33,220 

27,544 

29,702 

27,160 

Income  per  Column  . 

.  $  61.83 

$  61.50 

$  61.07 

$  59.38 

$ 

61.42 

$ 

57.48 

$  56.02 

Circulation  Income  per  100 . 

.  $  1,155.35 

$  1,136.07 

$  1,132.28 

$  1,109.03 

$ 

1,009.38 

$ 

1,015.90 

$  968.75 

EXPENSE 

Total — Salaries  &  Wages  . 

$  3,828,125.82 

$  3,773,319.34 

$  3,643,398.27 

$  3,578,276.36 

$ 

3,319,545.82 

$ 

3,217,183.48 

$2,857,500.49 

Newsprint  &  Ink  . 

3,749,005.05 

3,732,710.95 

3,607,482.70 

3,629,952.30 

3,278,637.50 

3,476,277.99 

3,189,536.95 

All  Other  .  . 

2,822,139.13 

2,523,355.04 

2,321,006.92 

2,281,074.65 

2,034,105.34 

2,034,659.56 

1,778,608.87 

Total  Expense  . 

.  $10,399,270.00 

$10,029,385.33 

$  9,571,887.89 

$  9,489,303.31 

$  8,632,288.66 

$  8,728,121.03 

$7,825,646.31 

EXPENSE 

Total — Salaries  &  Wages 

36.8  % 

37.6  % 

38.1% 

37.7% 

38.5% 

36.9% 

36.57. 

Newsprint  &  Ink . 

36.1 

37.2 

37.7 

38.3 

38.0 

39.8 

40.8 

All  Other  . 

27.1 

25.2 

24.2 

24.0 

23.5 

23.3 

22.7 

Total  . 

100.0  % 

100.0  % 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.07. 

Published  Pages  . 

27,764 

27.448 

26,006 

26,578 

23,752 

24,680 

22,668 

Composing  Cost  per  Page 

$  38.69 

$  38.06 

$  37.74 

36.11 

35.82 

33.28 

30.20 

Composing  Room  Kdan  Hours 

280,256 

278,132 

263,744 

264,770 

236,818 

247,718 

243.582 

Man  Hours  per  Page  .  . 

10.10 

10.13 

10.14 

9.96 

9.97 

10.14 

10.75 

Composing  Scale — Day 

$  126.00 

$  124.00 

$  122.00 

120.00 

113.50 

107.50 

102.50 

Nexrsprint — Contract  Price 

.  $  135.00 

$  135.00 

$  135.00 

135.00 

135.00 

131.00 

126.00 

J.  M.  Moroney  Sr. 


ant  secretary  to  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer. 


Press  and  Trial 
Debates  Planned 

Groups  in  Colorado  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  have  arranged  panel 
discussions  on  the  question  of  a 
free  press  and  a  fair  trial. 
“Crime  and  the  Press”  is  the 
general  subject  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  April  10-11  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dean  Charles  T. 
Duncan  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Newspapermen  who  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Boulder  panels 
include  Lawrence  S.  Fanning, 
executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Bob  Whearley, 
Denver  Post  reporter;  Ed  Leh¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  Longmont 
Times~Call;  Dan  Thomasson, 
Rocky  Mountain  News  reporter ; 
and  Richard  Hilker,  editor  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Sentinel. 

The  Bar-Press  Committee  of 
Massachusetts  has  posed  the 
question,  “Do  the  People  Have 


a  Right  to  Know?”  for  panelists 
May  5  in  Boston.  The  modera¬ 
tors  of  two  sessions  will  be  Er¬ 
win  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Walter  I.  Badger  Jr.,  attorney. 
Professors  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  spokesmen  for 
various  news  media  will  discuss 
the  need  for  a  code  of  restraint. 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Ha/rtford  Courant,  and  Creed 
Black,  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  Journal,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  newspaper  interests. 
• 

4  New  Scholarships 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Four  midwestem  newspapers 
have  established  journalism 
scholarships  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  valued  at  up 
to  $1,000  a  year  in  the  Com¬ 
munication  Arts  Department. 
The  sponsors  are  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  and  Courier,  the  Marion 
(Ind.)  Leader-Tribune  and 
Chronicle,  and  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can. 


Heads  Belo  Corp. 

Dallas 

James  M.  Moroney  Sr.  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corpo¬ 
ration,  succeeding  E.  M.  (Ted) 
Oealey  who  continues  as  pubn 
bsher  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
Xews.  The  company  also  owns 
WFAA  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Moroney  has  worked  for 
the  News  since  1934. 

Joseph  M.  Dealey  was  re¬ 
eled  president  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive.  H.  Ben  Decherd  Jr.  was 
®*de  chairman  of  the  executive 
f®>nuttee  and  Joseph  A.  Lub- 
b«  was  named  executive  vice- 
pr»dent  for  advertising,  circu- 
*tion,  sales  promotion  and 
wodit. 

James  M.  Moroney  Jr.  was 
^elected  vicepresident  and 
jraasurer,  and  William  C.  Smel- 
“l*  was  promoted  from  assist¬ 


Two-long-time  board  members 
retired.  One  was  R.  M.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  who  joined  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  1921,  and  the  other 
was  Leven  T.  Deputy,  who 
started  with  the  News  in  1902 
and  became  its  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent. 

Dr.  George  Gerbner 
Dean  at  Annenberg 

Philadelphia 

Dr.  George  Gerbner,  associate 
professor  at  the  Institute  of 
Communications  Research,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  has  been 
named  dean  of  the  Annenberg 
School  of  Communications  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
effective  July  1. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Spiller,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  English  Literature,  has 
been  acting  dean  of  the  Annen¬ 
berg  School  since  last  summer, 
when  the  School’s  first  director, 
Gilbert  Seldes,  retired  as  dean. 
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IMPORTANT  HUDDLE — This  series  of  photos  of  a  rugger  player  replac¬ 
ing  his  torn  pants  during  a  huddle  won  the  1963  National  Newspaper 
Award  for  feature  photography  for  Boris  Spretno  of  the  Toronto  (Ont,| 
Globe  and  Mail.  Spremo  shot  the  series  from  a  distance  of  about  ISO 
feet  using  a  telephoto  lens. 


PHOIXKiRAPHY 


Torn  Pants,  Tragedy 
Mark  Prize  Winners 


Bv  Rick  Frieclmaii 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  of  the  big  photo  contest  winners— 
the  Polk  Awards,  White  House  Press  Photographers,  etc. 

Last  week  we  examined  one  photographer’s  views  on  entering 
news  photo  contests.  This  week,  we  give  you  some  pictures  that 
have  won  awards  in  the  past  few  months. 

As  with  other  winners  shown  in  this  space  before,  a  prize- 
grabber  can  come  from  any  subject — a  pair  of  torn  pants,  a 
building  on  fire,  a  tragedy. 

Prize-winners  usually  reflect  the  dramatic  w’orld-shaking  events 
that  news  photographers  have  been  exposing  to  the  world.  And 
to  balance  life  a  bit,  winners  also  pop  on  a  ski  slope  and  a  door¬ 
step.  As  usual,  if  a  good  picture  and  a  prood  photographer  come 
together  at  the  right  moment,  the  results  are  what  you  see  on 
these  two  pages. 

Next  week,  the  1963  National  Press  Photographers’  Association 
“Picture  of  the  Year’’  Awards. 


ANYBODY  HOME? — Stanley  Stearns,  United  Press  International  Wash¬ 
ington  staffer,  was  one  of  the  prize-winners  in  the  October  United  Press 
International  newspictures  contest  for  this  shot  of  Mme.  Nhu  standing 
by  while  her  daughter  rang  the  bell  at  the  darkened  Georgetown  home 
of  Mrs.  Nhu’s  father,  the  former  Viet-Namese  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  monthly  UPl  newspicture  contest  is  open  to  free¬ 
lance  and  amateur  photographers,  newspaper  and  tv  cameramen  every¬ 
where  in  addition  to  UPl  staffers  and  stringers.  Cash  prizes  awarded 
are  in  addition  to  fees  paid  non-staffers  and  all  pictures  accepted  for 
the  UPl  service  are  considered  as  contest  entries. 


QAP  WIMNEK 

Antoine  Desilets,  La  Presa,  has  been  named  1963  “Photographer 
of  the  Year’’  by  the  Montreal  Press  Photographers  Association. 
He  ran  first  in  the  group’s  monthly  Clip  Contest,  winning  a  free 
trip  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  $200  and  a  plaque. 


SPOT  NEWS  WINNER 

The  picture  of  a  plane  that  crashed  in  a  grain  field  near  Cal¬ 
gary,  Alta.,  last  August,  has  won  the  1963  National  Newspaper 
Award  for  spot  news  photography  for  Kent  Stevenson  of  the 
Calgary  Herald,  (Picture  ran  in  E&P,  Feb.  1,  1964,  page  45.) 
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EXHIBIT  WINNERS  —  The  three 
pictures  above  won  first-place 
prizes  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
News  Cameramen's  24th  annual 
photographic  exhibit.  Winners 
were  selected  by  votes  cast  by 
3,500  persons  who  viewed  the  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  lobby  of  Tribune 
Tower.  Left  to  right:  Jack  Mul- 
cahy's  "One  (Moon)  Got  Away” 
won  the  feature  category;  Phil 
Mascione  took  first  in  sports  with 
"Push!";  William  Kelly  won  in  the 
news  category  with  "What's  Burn¬ 
ing?" 


FAREWELL — Henry  L.  Griffin,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Washington  bureau, 
won  first  prize  in  the  spot  news 
class  of  the  White  House  News 
Photographers  Association  contest 
with  this  picture  of  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  her  daughter,  Caro¬ 
line,  kissing  the  coffin  of  the  slain 
President. 


SAC  WINNER — Strategic  Air  Command  photo  of  the 
year  honors  went  to  A2C  Don  Holsombeck,  Headquar. 
ters  Squadron,  484th  Bomb  Wing,  Turner  AFB,  for 
this  shot  of  a  B-52  bomber  being  refueled  in  mid-air 
by  a  KC-135  jet  tanker.  He  took  the  shot  from  the 
KC-135  boom  operator's  compartment.  Selection  was 
made  from  more  than  2,200  entries.  Airman  Holsom¬ 
beck  is  a  former  staff  photographer  for  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution. 
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N.Y.  Times 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


“When  publication  of  New 
York  newsi)apprs  was  resuintni 
on  April  1,  it  was  evident  that 
the  lonp  interruption  of  I'eadinp 
habits  had  adversely  affected 
the  circulation  of  all  the  papers 
and  net  paid  sales  were  below 
the  pn'-strike  level.  The  New 
York  Times  had,  in  addition, 
increase<l  its  weekday  news- 
.stand  price  from  5  to  10  cents 
in  New  York  City  and  suburbs, 
and  the  Sunday  price  from  35  to 
10  cents  in  the  area  from  50  to 
200  miles  from  New  York. 

“The  Times  losses,  however, 
were  relatively  less  severe  than 
tho.se  of  most  other  New  York 
new.spapers  and  its  circulation 
fiprui-es  improved  as  the  year 
propresst'd.  In  the  final  (juarter 
of  1003,  net  i)aid  sale  was  71-1,- 
252  weekdays  and  1,100,872 
Sundays.  Compartni  with  the 
corresponding  three  months  of 
1901  (no  valid  comjiarison  can 
l)e  made  with  the  incomplete 
l)eriod  of  ))ublication  in  1902), 
this  repre.sents  a  loss  of  44,704 
or  six  per  cent  weekdays  and  a 
loss  of  398  copies  on  Sunday. 

“Circulation  continues  to  im¬ 
prove  in  1904.” 

The  report  noted  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Edition  in  Paris  is 
not  budgeted  to  show  a  i)rofit 
this  year.  However,  it  has  an 
institutional  value  of  importance 
to  the  Times. 

.\eM>prinl  Eaminas 

Last  year,  with  three  months 
of  publishin)i:  lost,  the  Times 
consumed  190,003  tons  of  news- 
l)rint,  as  compared  with  249,442 
tons  in  the  i)revious  year.  Much 
of  this  supply  is  obtained  from 
the  Spruce  Falls  company  in 
which  the  Times  owns  429?^  of 
the  voting  .stock.  The  Times  al.so 
holds  a  499f  interest  in  Gas- 
pesia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 

Dividends  from  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Company  Ltd. 


contributed  $1,170,738  to  the 
Times  Company  in  1903,  com- 
l)ared  to  $1,135,173  in  1902. 
Spruce  Falls  had  a  net  income 
in  1903  of  $3,202,870  (Canadian) 
compared  with  $4,829,473  in 
1902,  and  the  decrease  was  said 
to  l)e  due  to  the  strike  and  ad¬ 
ditional  depreciation  applicable 
to  installation  of  new  facilities. 

Gaspesia  completed  in  De¬ 
cember  1903  con.struction  of  a 
new  newsprint  mill  with  a  ca- 
j)acity  of  90,000  tons.  The  report 
for  1903  showed  a  net  loss  of 
alx)ut  $1,987,000  of  which  $1,- 
343,000  was  attributed  to  financ- 
iiiK  the  mill  expansion. 

The  Times  company’s  etjuity 
in  net  assets  of  Press  Wireless 
Inc.,  which  furnishes  radio  and 
cable  sers’ices  to  newsmedia, 
governments,  etc.,  was  piven  as 
greater  than  its  investment  of 
$100,000  by  approximately  $1,- 
005,000. 

WQXR,  radio  station  opera¬ 
tions  were  not  detailed  in  the 
report. 

Ei>1T(»R  &  Pl  BLISlIKK  was  told 
the  newspaper  loss  would  have 
l)een  ^rreater  had  it  not  been  for 
the  New  York  Times  News  Serv¬ 
ice  that  poes  to  110  newspapers 
and  news  ser\'ices  here  and 
abroad.  Financial  details  are 
not  specified  in  the  report. 

Sale  of  what  was  once  called 
Times  Hall  on  44th  Street  re- 
.sulted  in  a  jjain  of  $425,473  net. 

“The  losses  of  the  strike 
jieriod  were  severe,  but  our  fine 
relationships  with  readers  and 
advertisers  have  l)een  restored 
and  our  relative  position  in  the 
New  York  newspaper  field  is 
strojiff,”  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 
l)ei-Ker,  chairman,  and  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzt)erKer,  jiresident  and 
I)ublisher,  declaretl  in  the  jointly 
.si>rne<l  rei)ort. 

The  balance  sh€“et  listed  total 
current  assets  of  $22,850,90(>  on 
Dec.  31,  1963,  apainst  $18,147,- 
329  at  the  end  of  1962.  Total 
current  liabilities  were  $15,580,- 
249  apainst  $11,617,177.  Net 
Times  workinp  capital  of  $7,- 
279,717  was  $749,565  hipher 
than  the  level  a  year  earlier. 

There  were  5,434  {)ersons  on 
the  payroll  in  1963 — 5,206  in 
1962,  and  the  company’s  plant 
and  e<iuipment  were  valued  at 
$32,025,012. 


Editor  A^^aulted 

New  York  City  iK)lice  arrested 
two  truck  drivers  April  8  on 
charpes  that  they  had  beaten 
Damon  Runyon  Jr.,  45,  outside 
a  restaurant  on  West  44th 
Street.  Mr.  Runyon,  son  of  the 
late  columnist  and  author,  is 
editor  of  the  Sunday  News  Di¬ 
pest  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  He  suffered  a  broken 
jaw,  broken  nose  and  severe  cuts 
of  the  face  and  body. 


Brazilian  Army 
Censors  News 

Military  officers  moved  into 
cable  offices  in  Brazil  this  week 
to  “control”  the  flow  of  outpo- 
inp  and  incominp  news  dis¬ 
patches. 

H.  Denny  Davis,  UPI  man- 
aper  for  Brazil,  protested  the 
action  as  official  censorship 
when  three  army  captains  armed 
with  pistols  were  stationed  in 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  bureau. 

Formal  protests  apainst  im¬ 
position  of  censorship  by  the 
new  povernment  were  made  in 
Washinpton. 

Before  his  ouster.  President 
Goulart  had  proposed  various 
measures  to  control  the  press. 
The  new  military  povernment 
was  said  to  lie  exercisinp  censor¬ 
ship  mainly  to  prevent  Commu¬ 
nists  from  transmittinp  security 
information  out  of  the  country. 

• 

Mayor  Seeks  End 
Of  ‘‘Wash-Up”  Dispute 

Printers  on  four  New  York 
City  newspapers  were  still 
workinp  in  street  clothes  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  9,  in  a  dispute  over 
whether  or  not  they  should  be 
allowed  wash-up  time  l)efore 
lunch  and  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Both  the  publishers  and  union 
officers  were  awaitinp  a  call  to 
a  meetinp  with  Mayor  Wapner. 
Bertiam  A.  Powers,  printers 
president,  said  “no  .slow-down  is 
intended;  our  men  are  doinp  the 
l)est  they  can  in  their  street 
clothes.” 

About  1,000  printers  are  in¬ 
volved. 

• 

Boiiih  Hoax  Evaluates 
New  York  Times 

For  the  second  time  in  two 
weeks  a  bomb  .scare  on  April  8 
evacuated  the  New  York  Times 
Buildinp  on  West  43rd  Street. 

Alx)ut  700  nersons  were  in  the 
14-.story  buildinp  when  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Gallapher,  telephone 
opeiator,  received  a  call  at 
10:20  p.m.  sayinp  a  bomb  would 
explode  in  the  pressrom  at  11. 
Police  ordered  workers  to  leave 
the  buildinp  and  a  search  was 
made.  At  11:20  p.m.,  the  police 
declared  the  threat  was  un¬ 
founded. 

Chief  Artist  Dies 

Minneapolis 

John  F.  Matthews,  63,  chief 
artist  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  collapsed  and  died 
of  an  apparent  heart  attack  in 
his  home  here  April  6.  He  came 
to  work  for  the  'Tribune  in  1920, 
was  named  supervisor  of  the 
art  department  in  1946. 

EDITOR  SC  P 
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Evening  Post  staff  is  listed  with 
a  topic,  “The  Press  and  Its 
Critics :  Please  Don’t  Shoot  the 
Piano  Player.” 

.4  Ixiok  into  the  Future 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Louts- 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  is  scheduled  to  lead  the 
panel  on  a  look  into  the  future. 
Participants  will  be  Joyce  A. 
Swan,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune;  Otis  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Nelson  Pop- 
ter,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  and 
Mark  Ethridpe,  Newsday,  Lonjt 
Island. 

President  Johnson’s  new  press 
.secretary,  Georpe  E.  Reedy,  is 
on  the  Friday  luncheon  pro¬ 
pram.  In  the  afternoon  the  Sai- 
pon  story  will  be  reviewed  by 
David  Halberstam,  New  York 
Times,  and  a  panel  will  consider 
morality  in  Washinpton.  John 
Strohmeyer,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  is  moderator  and 
the  panelists  will  include  Sena¬ 
tor  John  J.  Williams,  Delaware 
Republican,  and  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan,  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat,  with  John  Seipenthaler  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
■son  will  entertain  the  editors 
and  their  wives  and  puests  at 
the  White  House  for  a  buffet- 
reception. 

Presidential  (^ndidate 

Those  editors  who  attend  the 
Sipma  Delta  Chi  breakfast  Sat¬ 
urday  will  hear  Gov.  George  W. 
Romney  of  Michigan,  Senator 
Barry  (Joldwater  of  Arizona  and 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
of  Maine.  Also  there  will  be  a 
report  by  Samuel  Lubell  on 
“The  Revolution  in  Election 
Reporting.” 

Former  Vice  President  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Nixon  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  Saturday  luncheon. 

The  speaker  for  the  dinner 
will  be  Sargent  Shriver,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  war  on  poverty. 

Miles  H.  Wolff,  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  News,  is  slated 
to  move  up  to  the  ASNE  presi¬ 
dency  in  the  annual  election. 


Editor’s  Aide  Named 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Forrest  W.  Seymour,  editor  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  has  announced 
the  promotion  of  John  Guy  La- 
plante,  a  member  of  the  staff, 
to  the  position  of  assistant  to 
the  Feature  Parade  editor, 
Frederick  L.  Rushton. 
IBLISHER  for  April  11,  196* 
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High  Court  Averts  Ruling 
On  Union  Quiz  of  Foremen 


Washington 
The  rinlit  of  lal)or  unions  to 
investipato  charges  a  p  a  i  n  s  t 
members  who  are  foremen  in 
newspaper  shops  was  the  cen¬ 
tral  issue  in  a  case  which  tlie 
Supreme  Court  declared  moot 
this  week. 

The  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  askenl  the  court  to 
overturn  a  Court  of  Apjieals 
decision  that  barred  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  New  York  Mailers 
Union  No.  0.  The  injunction 
n-ould  halt  a  union  investifration 
of  charges  against  a  Xiw  York 
Timea  shoj)  foreman,  pending 
arbitration  of  the  case.  The 
Court  of  .Ajijieals  held  such  an 
injunction  would  violate  the 
Xorris-LaCuardia  labor  act. 

The  disjiute  grew  out  of  a 
week’s  suspension  of  James 
Kelly,  ordered  by  his  foreman, 
Everett  Rowan.  On  .4ug.  20, 
1962,  Mr.  Kelly  filed  charges 
against  .Mr.  Rowan,  and  the 
foreman  was  summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  union  concern¬ 
ing  the  charges.  Mr.  Rowan  had 
accused  .Mr.  Kelly  of  “talking 
back”  when  he  reprimanded  him 
for  tying  bundles  slojipily. 

Charges  Dropped 

In  argument  Irefore  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  the  union  attorneys 
asked  the  court  to  find  the  ca.se 
moot,”  or  insignificant,  since 
the  e  m  p  1  o  y  e  who  filed  the 
'harges  is  no  longer  intere.sted 
in  pressing  them. 

The  publishers’  attorney  con¬ 
tended  the  case  was  not  settled 
by  the  dropping  of  the  charges. 
They  .said  the  association  was 
not  .seeking  only  to  jirevent  the 
anion  from  disciplining  Mr. 
Pvowan,  but  wanted  a  judicial 
declaration  that  the  “status 
quo”  and  “no  discipline”  clauses 
of  the  contract  are  not  made 
dead  letters  by  the  Norris-La 
Guardia  Act.  The  Association 
expected  the  union  to  continue 
using  investigative  proceedings 
to  hara.ss  newspaper  foremen, 
the  court  was  told. 

Under  the  union  contract, 
foremen  are  granted  a  special 
status.  They  are  union  mem¬ 
bers,  but  are  also  representa¬ 
tives  of  management.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  dual  role,  the 
anion  agreed  in  the  contract  that 
“the  union  shall  not  discipline 
the  foreman  for  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  the  publisher 
w  his  representatives.” 

The  Publishers  Association 
protested  that  the  union  had  vio- 
^ted  this  provision  by  calling 
Rowan  to  appear. 

editor  sc  publisher 


The  union  replied  that  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  charges  was  a  nec¬ 
essary  process  in  internal  self¬ 
management.  A  union  spokes¬ 
man  .said  that  if  the  investigat¬ 
ing  team  found  that  the  fore¬ 
man’s  action  was  taken  as  jiart 
of  his  managerial  function,  the 
charges  would  In?  dropped  as 
.stipulated  in  the  contract.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said  that  calling  the 
foreman  loefore  the  investigat¬ 
ing  team  did  not  constitute  “dis¬ 
ciplinary  action.” 

The  Association  obtained  an 
order  to  compel  the  union  to 
arbitrate.  The  court  also  re¬ 
strained  the  union  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  its  investigation  of 
.Mr.  Rowan. 

Uueslion  Made  MimiI 

On  appeal,  the  order  staying 
the  union  action  was  reversed. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  that  no  injunction  could 
l>e  granted  in  labor  disputes  un¬ 
less  unlawful  acts  have  been 
threatened,  or  substantial  injury 
to  the  complainant  will  occur. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
As.sociation  argued  that  the 
order  staying  the  union  investi¬ 
gation  was  not  an  injunction, 
but  simply  the  enforcement  of  a 
clause  in  the  contract.  It  said 
that  the  stay  was  therefore  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Norris-La  Guardia  Act. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  an¬ 
nounced  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  that  the  district  court 
should  consider  the  jiubli.shers’ 
complaint  seeking  a  .stay  to  lie 
moot. 

• 

Wirfses  in  New  Job 

Littij:  Rock,  Ark. 

Gene  Wirges,  the  deposed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Morrilton  Democrat, 
and  his  wife,  Betty,  have  been 
signed  on  by  the  Arkansas  Re¬ 
publicans  to  edit  the  Arkansas 
Governmental,  Civic  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Digest  and  Buyers  Guide. 
The  publication  is  put  out  by 
the  Two  Party  System,  a  mech¬ 
anism  of  Winthrop  Rockefeller, 
millionaire  cattleman. 

Mr.  Wirges  has  an  office  in 
Mr.  Rockefeller’s  Tower  Build¬ 
ing  here. 


Giiioii  Appointed 

Washington 
Thomas  W.  Guion,  formerly 
oil  and  gas  editor  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  news  director 
of  the  Independent  Natural  Gas 
Association  of  America. 


Herald  Tribune  Wins 
3  of  4  N.Y.  .4wards 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  won  three  of  the  four 
awards  of  the  Newspaper  Re¬ 
porters  Association  for  work 
jierformed  by  daily  newspapers 
in  the  New  York  City  metro- 
l)olitan  area  in  1963.  The  New 
York  Daily  Netvs  won  the 
fourth. 

The  awards  were  announced 
by  Robert  Mindlin,  Lovy  Island 
Star-Journal,  jaresident  of  the 
Newspaper  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  Inc.  The 
awards  will  lie  presented  at  a 
dinner  May  13.  They  are: 

Byline  Award  for  a  .story 
written  against  a  deadline  — 
Richard  L.  Madden,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  for  “Wind- 
Frenzied  Fires  Ring  City.” 


Feature  —  Jimmy  Breslin, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  “A 
Death  in  Emergency  Room 
One.”  It  was  a  minute-to-minute 
account  of  efforts  to  save  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  life  in  Dallas. 

Schaefer  Gold  Typewriter 
Award  for  public  service  — 
Martin  J.  Steadman  and  Richard 
L.  Madden,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  for  a  series,  “Our 
Sideline  Legislators,”  dealing 
with  a  code  of  ethics. 

Cultural  Interests  Award, 
sponsored  by  the  Uniformed 
Sanitationmen’s  Association,  for 
the  best  report  on  a  cultural 
subject  —  Christine  Kirk,  New 
York  Daily  News,  for  “The 
Man  Who  Shuns  Success  — 
Profile  of  Andrew  Wyeth.”  The 
interview  with  the  painter  was 
obtained  at  his  studio  in  Penn- 
.sylvania. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX.  I 
Piirtnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur-  | 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 

Newspaper  Hrokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  IKVWN  PAYMENT  ' 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  iier- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonni  contact  , 
sellintr.  { 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  i 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and  I 
Western  Newspapers.  62.5  E.  Main,  i 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 

(XINFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaiicr  Properties  I 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif,  j 

SALES-ITNANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
!  Bo.\  3132,  Greensloro,  N.C.  27402 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspa|>er  Properties 
I  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

I  P.  O.  Box  .509,  RoseburK,  Orejfon 

I  SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
I  in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaiier 
'  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

I  HNANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
|iai>ers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  ai>|>eal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  l>einir  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
;  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

j  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGO'nATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
j  Daily  NEWSPAPEaiS  Weekly 
I  in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 

I  Washington  9,  D.C. 

j  DEcatur  2-2311 

I  DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
I  "America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 

‘  Buyinft?  Sellintf?  Turn  riirht  to  DIAL! 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

PROFITABLE  N.C.  OFFSETT  WEEK¬ 
LY.  $40-M  frross  for  $15,000  cash.  P.O. 

I  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN.  SOUND  SAFE  WEEKLIES 
— Wis.  $85M-$210M;  Colo.  $60M ;  Mo. 
$125M:  S.  Dak.  $60M;  Ark.  $11SM; 
Fla.  $320M:  Others.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

KXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY 
with  job  shop.  Paid  circulation  1,700. 
AveraKe  annual  ^ross  $43,000.  (loo<i 
buildinp;.  Price  includinir  building  $58,- 
000  —  "29%  down.  Harris  Ellsworth, 
lirenae<l  broker.  Box  .509,  Roseburfr, 
j  Orett. 

I  4-WEEKLY  GROUP.  Zone  2,  not  for 
I  sale  but  minority  interest  open  with 
I  bridKe  to  more.  Man  with  some  money. 

.  plenty  of  energy,  promotional  and 
business  ability  to  back  owner  who 
i  needs  strong  arm  in  growing  operation. 

Write  owner.  Box  1372,  EMitor  &  Puh- 
I  Usher. 

HIGH-PROUT  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
Only  $10,000  down,  incl.  building, 
t>lant  find  receivables.  Grossing  over 
$50,000.  Hurry  1 

CALIF,  exclusive  2  weeklies,  fine  plant, 
grossing  over  $120,000,  $30,000  down. 
Isolated  but  good  growth. 

I  CALIF.  DAILY  POTEN'nAL.  explosive 
!  growth,  needs  chain  buyer  or  publisher 
j  with  plenty  money  for  expansion. 

'  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Broker,  2234  E. 

I  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

I  ~  ■ 

'  ISOLATED  WESTERN  WEEKLY 

I  Elxcellent  retail  trading  center  for 

30,000  pop.  No  competition.  Gross 
of  $200M  increasing  10%  annually. 
."0%  Job  printing.  Elxcellent  letter- 
Iiress  equipment.  Cash  flow  (int., 
depr.,  publ.  sal.  &  profit)  $40,000. 
i  Price  $240,000 

I  Down  Payment  $70,000 

Box  1422,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

Virginia  Newspapers  For  Sale 
FRANKLIN  H.  TITLOW,  JR. 

6  Roanoke  St.,  Christiansburg,  Va. 

DAIUES  and  WEEKLIEIS 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  as  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker.  Panama  City, 
Ela.  Phone  234-3743,  day  or  night. 

THREE  COLORADO  NEWSPAPEHIS 
— $90,000  to  $17,000  brackets.  Lyle 
Mariner  Associates,  Box  717.  Ever¬ 
green,  Colorado.  Phone  674-3400. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  IXJR  SALE— 2.500 
circulation,  monthly,  old  established 
publication  in  major  industry  covers 
four  states  from  N.Y.C.  base.  Re¬ 
sponsible  inquiries  invited.  Box  1389, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA’S  LEADING  WEEKLY  tour¬ 
ist  magazine,  ftroesinq  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  Includes  olTset  plant.  Box 
1407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

SEEKING  TO  INVEST  and  participate 
in  small  ffoint?  chain  of  weeklies,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  Zone  2.  Administrative  and 
writing  know-how:  strong  backfrround 
in  photo  offset  pirnluction.  Louis  S. 
Warshaw,  15-B  Troy  Drive,  Spring- 
held.  N.  J. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Enrich  your  WEEKLY  with  "The 
SIXTIES”  —  lively,  current  alTairs 
column.  Wm.  Wallace,  120  Woodland 
Dr.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  compossint; 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 

Management  Consultant 

Typographical  Engineering,  Coordina¬ 
tion  of  Departments,  Technology  for 
Profits.  Formats  and  Modernization  for 
Mechanical  improvement.  GRAPHIC 
ARTS  SERVICE  CO.,  8944  Lemon 
Ave.,  La  Mesa.  Calif. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Pr"s8  Installations 
MOVING  —  REPAIKING— TRUCKING 
Expert  .Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-.59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARD.S  TRANSITIR 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DI.'?M.\NTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
Moving — Overhauling — Trucking 
Qualified  Technicians 
GENERAL  MACHINE  WORKS,  LTD., 
911  Jeanne  Mance  St., 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
UN  1-2491 

Serving  Canada  since  1906 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Rmtm 

TTS  TRANSMISSION 


Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MAKKET-PUCi 


EQUIPMENT 


Complete  system  consisting  of  six 
Model  20  transmitter-distributors  with 
tables  (all  equipped  with  AP  rubout 
eliminators),  three  AP  polar  repeaters, 
jack  box  and  cords,  five  model  20  re¬ 
perforators  with  tables  and  with  14- 
inch  reels. 

This  equipment  has  been  used  only 
three  years,  and  is  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  Floyd  H.  Main,  Newsday, 
Inc..  550  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City, 
New  York. 


LINOTYPE  35  RANGEMASTER  64592: 
72/90,  6  Molds  30M,  Quadder,  Blower, 
Saw,  Automatic  Ejector;  4  Extra  Split 
Mags;  7  Fonts  Mats  18-36  pt.  Bodonis. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Composing  Rcntm 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE!— 6,  10,  14,  18. 
24.  36  points:  recently  overhauled.  In¬ 
quire;  Barber  County  Index,  Medicine 
Lodge,  Kansas. 

THREE  MODEL  8’s  and  one  model 
14,  Linotype  machines  with  Mohr  Lino 
Saws,  electric  pots,  air-cooled  mold 
discs.  Three  90  channel  magazines,  and 
two  molds  per  machine.  The  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Co. — 2nd  &  Virginia 
.Avenue,  S.  E.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
— Purchasing  Dept.  Phone  Lincoln  3- 
5000  ext.  2.34. 

EYIR  SALE 

FViden  O>mpo»-o-line  Sequential  Card 
Camera,  13  inch  capacity.  Densification 
lens.  Used  very  little.  Discount  price 
45‘e  of  original  cost.  World  Wide 
Leasing,  Inc..  2001  North  Garey  Ave., 
Pomona,  (!alif. 

THE  NA'nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
(COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Miirket  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 

Material  for  Sale 

PRINTED  ENVELOPES  below  whole¬ 
sale!  $3.95/M  in  25-M  lots.  List  free. 
Contray  Enveltqje  Co.,  Baden,  Penna. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDER^ 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tajies  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  Photo-En¬ 
graving  equipment  still  operating,  hut 
our  new.spaper  is  going  “’OGRAPH” — 
camera,  lens,  lights,  65-85-120  screens, 
light  integrator,  sink,  depth  gauge, 
whirler,  printer  and  lights,  developing 
tanks,  etcher,  etc.  No  reasonable  offer 
refused.  Box  1324,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-3^" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Pull  and  Spot  (Tolor. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Ojnveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition. 

.■ivailable  June-August. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  Sh  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

HARRIS  LTC— 22  x  30  Offset 
HOE  ITouble  Page  Tail  Cutter  21]^" 

2  LUDLOWS — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
1  CABINETT — Mats  (Send  for  Mat  List) 
MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  Electric  Pot 

Complete  Plants  Bought  and  Sold. 
ll’.iSTED—Atl  Types  Of 
Composing  Room  Equipment 

Apex  Ptg.  Machy.,  210  Elizabeth  St. 
New  York-12,  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter.  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works,  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 

LSB  H.ARRIS  OFFSET  17Vj  x  22% 
with  Omaha  folder.  Was  used  for 
tabloid  weekly  newspai>er  which  out¬ 
grew  it.  First  $3,900  cash  takes  both. 
Patton  Publishing  Co.,  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


COMPLETE 

MECHANICAL  SET-UP 

FOR  10  to  20  M  CIRCULATION 

DAILY  OR  LARGE  WEEKLY  AT 

VERY  LOW  COST; 

Complete  mechanical  plant  to  produce 
high  quality  newspapers  efficiently. 
Single-width  Goss  Straightline  4-deck 
press.  21%"  cutoff,  combination  color 
top  deck  plus  color  hump,  32  regular 
or  64  tab  pages  plus  color;  all  stereo 
equipment  including  late  mode!  Sta-hi 
mat  former,  Sta-hi  enclosed  plate  rout¬ 
er,  largest  size  heavy  duty  Goss  mat 
roller  .  .  .  Chemical  engraving  plant 
including  almost  new  rapid  etcher  .  .  . 
Complete  composing  room  including  five 
Linotypes  (two  Comets  and  Model  8 
equipped  TTS;  Model  31  and  2-in-l 
Model  14).  three  Fairchild  perforators; 
Ludlow  with  seven  full  mat  cabinets ; 
Elrod  with  22  molds;  four  Hamilton 
heavy  steel  top  8-foot  make-up  tables 
with  racks;  Hamilton  electric  page  stor¬ 
age  cabinet;  Hamilton  ad  make-up 
tables.  Rouse  miterer,  turtles,  saws. 
Dural  chases  including  double  truck 
chases,  plus  all  necessary  miscellaneous 
equipment.  Linotype  metal,  stereo 
metal. 

All  first-class  equipment;  no  junk.  Now 
producing  superior  product  which  we’ll 
match  in  quality  with  any  paper  of  any 
size. 

We  are  interested  in  disposal  in  one  lot, 
and  will  accept  a  very  reasonal  price. 
Available  September,  1964.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information  and  current  sample 
papers  contact:  Publisher,  Daily  News- 
Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

24-Page  Capacity 
Made  1947 

Late  model  standard  tubular  press. 
One  )>rinting  section  equipped  with 
web  com:)ensator  &  side  lay  knobs  on 
plate  cylinders  for  color  register.  % 
page  folder  <lelivery.  GB  50  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  back  casting  box, 
heavy  duty  finif.hing  machine,  tubular 
router  &  accessories. 

DAILY  REPUBLIC 
109  W.  3rd  St.  Mitchell,  South  Dakota 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Le.xington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders. 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders.  .3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
H.P.  AC,  C-W  drives.  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now !  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


BALLOON  UPPHHl  FORMER 
for  standard  2  to  1  ’Tubular 
George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Presses  &  Machinery 


LIQUIDATION 

Remaining  Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  of  the 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

(all  22-3/4"  cut-off) 

3  HOE  VER’nCAL  TYPE  PRESSES. 
1  HOE  6-unit  STRAIGIIT-PATTERX 
PRESS. 

1  HOE  6-unit  STRAIGHT-PA’TTERN 
PRESS. 


3  10-ton  Metal  Pots. 

4  Wood  Automatic  Autoplates. 

2  Wood  Junior  Autoplates. 

3  Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 

10  Intertype,  Models  C/H/F. 

Extra  Magazines,  Racks.  &  Mats. 
Vandercook  Proof  Presses.  320  &  325 
Ad  Makeup  Frames,  etc. 

Monotyi>e  Strip  Caster, 

FLAT  STEREO  Equipment;  Hoe  Re¬ 
melt  Pot.  Jig-Saw  &  Drill.  Radial  Arm 
Router,  Mono-Rail  Saw  Trimmer,  etc. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  0X  7-4590 


18  GOSS 
PLATE  CYLINDERS 

Plate  stagger  60°;  22%"  cut-off:  cen¬ 
ter  rings  and  clips  .699"  wide:  clips 
high:  rings  A":  J>evel  68°.  Presently 
arranged  for  61"  web;  can  be  modified 
for  60"  to  64".  Sixteen  cylinders  used 
10  years;  two  used  eight  years;  all 
equipped  with  bearings. 

These  cylinders  are  crated,  avsilshle 
immediately,  on  our  premises.  They 
have  been  removed  from  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press  No.  2184,  replaced  by  ten¬ 
sion  lockup  cylinders.  Write:  Floyd  H. 
Main,  Newsday,  Inc.,  660  Stewart  Ate- 
nue.  Garden  City,  New  York. 


ONE  UNITUBULAR  UNIT,  can  be 
added  to  your  Unitubular  press,  (jeoige 
0.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


Pony  Autoplate  23A"  cut-off. 
Tubular  curved  plate  router 
"Tubular  Plate  finishing  machine 
30  to  100  HP  motor  press  drives 
Extra  Control  boards  for  presses 
George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

1  KEMP  5-ton  Obround  Stewtyje 
Furnace  complete  with  hood  and  .  #3 
Series  ”T”  Industrial  Carburetors. 
$3000.  Press-Enterprise,  P.O.  Box  At, 
Riverside,  Calif. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  for  22%  cut  off, 
21%  inch  printed  page,  in  good 
dition.  CJomplete  with  water  co^ 
arch,  vacuum  back  and  pump,  (w 
tact:  Charles  Wahlheim,  Production 
Manager,  South  Bay  Daily 
P.O.  Box  191,  Redondo  Beach,  Call- 
fomia. 


5  Units — Goss  Unitube — 400  ssriss. 
Color  deck,  %  page  folder,  built 
in.  Completa  w/vscuum  casting 
bos  and  lste_  style  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  including  tubular  router. 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  GE  8-3744  OX  5-S458  N.J. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS  _ 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-46M 

Linotypes— Intertypes— ^dl^ 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVKS 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  w,  »• 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


AdminUtrative 

HUSBAND/WIKE  team  to  (derate 
Sd  eiUblishol  weekly  newspaper. 
Yoo’ll  be  the  cOitor-photographer,  busi- 
manager,  ;id  salesman,  circulation 
nunager,  printer  and  pressman.  Good 
+  bonu.s  on  yearly  profit.  Young 
.ggple  with  e.\perience  preferred.  This 
is  a  golden  op)>ortunity  I  Apply  today  1 
Boa  13M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


personnel  MANAGER:  The  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Ol'server  and  News  seeks 
a  competent  is-rsonnel  man,  preferably 
iahisSO’s,  with  newspaper  background, 
acumen  and  enterprise  weighing  more 
limvily  than  exierience.  Write  J,  E. 
Dowd,  Knight  Publishing  Company, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  2S201 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  media  broker¬ 
age  business  organization  seeks  man 
well  acquainted  with  media  businesses 
to  manage  New  York  City  office.  Box 
1474,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


.dr  lists 


ART  DIRECTOR 

For  new  mass  circulation  travel  maga- 
line.  Must  le  experienced  in  maga¬ 
zine  layout  and  production,  with  expert 
know-how  in  photo  selection  and  color. 
Salary  open.  Relocation  to  large  East 
Coast  city.  Send  resume  to  Box  1432, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


CffiCULATION  .SUPPLY  SALESMAN 
for  Midwestern.  Southern,  Eastern  ter¬ 
ritories.  Must  lie  self-starter.  Salary  & 
Commission.  Extensive  traveling.  Box 
1415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXmiBNCED  STREaTT  SALESMAN 
for  assistant  street  sales  manager's 
poiition  large  evening  and  Sunday 
metropolitan  paper,  zone  6.  Send  com- 
rlete  personal  and  job  background  in¬ 
formation  plus  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  NEW  ATLANTA  TIME3S,  evening 
ud  Sunday,  invites  applications  from 
aperienced  circulation  personnel.  Con¬ 
tact:  J.  C.  Akins,  700  Forrest  Rd., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


CIRCULATION  REPRESENTATIVE 
for  suburban  newspapers.  List  experi- 
tnoe  and  salary  requirements.  Zone  2. 
Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FACTORY  OFFICE  needs  circulation 
mntscts  nationally,  with  our  supplies. 
Top  salary,  plus.  ARCO  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  SUPPLY,  FRANKLIN.  KEN- 
TDCKY. 

Classified  Advertising 

SAlfiS  PROMOTION  MAN.  with  6  to 
10  years’  as  Classified  Manager  or 
soperviBor.  Permanent  work.  Ebccellent 
chance  for  advancement.  Circulation 
ww  200,000.  Area  5.  Send  complete 
wume  and  salary  to  Box  1384,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  40,000  DAILY  in  Zone 
5  needs  a  real  go-getter  to  round  out 
“sanding  classified  department.  Send 
cwnplete  resume  of  experience  and 
family  status  with  most  recent  photo 
*0  Box  1452.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  six- 
day  iiaper  in  California's  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Starting  salary  $126  per  week. 
Write,  giving  age  and  experience,  to 
Box  1388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$8,840 

That’s  the  salary  of  a  24-year-old 
salesman  in  this  company — he's  been 
with  us  two  years. 

If  you  want  to  be  with  a  young, 
dynamic  newspaper  organization  in 
North  Jersey  that  will  allow  you  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  your  ability  war¬ 
rants,  this  is  your  home. 

Requirements?  Married  men  and  recent 
college  graduates  preferred — must  own 
car — and  be  willing  to  work  zus  long  as 
necessary  to  add  to  the  momentum  of 
an  exceptionally  efficient  and  high- 
■  ■owered  10-man  sales  team.  Send  your 
resume  to:  Advertising  Director,  Box 
283,  Wayne.  New  Jersey,  or  call  Area 
Code  201.  696-3000  for  appointment. 
Ask  for  Mrs.  Schwartz. 


ADVERTISINO  ALANAOEB  -  SALESMAN 
for  established  36-page  weekly.  Excel¬ 
lent  position  for  the  right  man.  Please 
give  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter.  Box  1235,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  sub¬ 
urban  Chicagro  17,000  (ABC)  weekly. 
Prefer  young  man  with  imagination 
and  experience,  able  to  create  layout 
and  sell  display  advertising.  Estab¬ 
lished  territory,  salary  and  commission. 
Contact  Mr.  Barrett,  The  Skokie  News, 
5000  Harvard  Terr.,  Skokie.  III. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
MAN.  Immediate  opening.  This  position 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  with  an 
aggressive  23-M  daily  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  fastest-gnrowing  areas.  Perma¬ 
nent  steady  work  with  hetter-than- 
avernge  retirement  program.  life  and 
health  insurance.  Salary  -f-  incentive. 
Fine  working  conditions.  Must  l>e  re¬ 
liable,  strong  on  copy  and  layout.  Send 
complete  resume  to:  Mr.  Jack  R. 
Pusner,  Advertising  Director.  The 
Newark  Advocate,  29  West  Main  St., 
Newark,  Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  and  lay¬ 
out  man.  under  35.  for  small  daily  in 
Zone  5.  flood  salary,  fringe  lienefits. 
Send  resume,  experience  and  salary 
expectations.  Box  1438,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  energetic 
display  salesman.  Good  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  -f-  incentive. 
Write:  Francis  R.  McLean,  Display 
Adv.  Mgr.,  The  Daily  Times,  Niles, 
Ohio. 


STAFF  MAN 
PROMOTED 

Display  advertising  salesman  nee<led 
immediately  for  29,000  circulation  Illi¬ 
nois  daily.  The  man  we’re  looking  for 
is  between  25-40,  that  will  work  hard 
to  get  ahead  with  a  growing  news¬ 
paper.  Layout  a  must.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary — finest  working  conditions 
— congronial  staff— many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  S^d  complete  resume  to  Box  1466, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  (2) 

With  8  to  6  years’  experience  and  in- 
in  moving  to  a  t>aper  of  300,- 
^  circulation — Zone  5,  Real  oppor- 
for  advancement.  Salary  $125  a 
**•»  plus  Iionus  and  expense.  Give 
JJ®plete  resume.  Box  1464,  Editor  & 
PuWither, 

Display  Advertising 

Jb  DIRECTOR  —  Excellent  oppor- 
“■ky  for  leader,  hard  worker  as  ad 
“'•'tof  with  25.000  daily,  chart  area 
newspaper  affiliate  with  larger 
"Mization  always  seeking  proven 
JJ™cers  for  advancement.  Box  1345, 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTEHl  for  ag¬ 
gressive  Texas  daily.  Excellent  cgtpor- 
tunity  for  man  with  ability  and  enter¬ 
prise.  Give  full  details  education,  work 
experience.  Write  (no  calls)  Managing 
Editor,  Globe-News,  Box  2091,  Ama¬ 
rillo,  ‘Texas. 


REPORTER — Aggressive  60,000  sub¬ 
urban  daily  seeks  young  man  who  has 
had  two,  three  years’  experience  on 
smaller  daily  who  wants  to  move  up 
to  where  merit  is  recognized  by  better 
pay,  opportunity.  Cfr  would  pay  excel¬ 
lent  salary  to  more  experienced  man. 
Box  1364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  April  11,  1964 


Editorial 

GENERAL  REPORTER— 10,000  daily. 
Familiarity  with  camera  helpful  but 
not  essential.  Send  full  details  includ¬ 
ing  training,  experience,  references, 
salary  requirements  and  picture  if 
available  to:  R.  S.  Marvin,  Beatrice 
(Nebr.)  Sun. 


COPY  E3DITORS :  Fast-growing  pro¬ 
gressive  dailies  have  opportunities  for 
experienced,  fast  and  accurate  desk 
men.  Salary  $2.50  to  $4.25  an  hour, 
depending  on  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Personnel,  The  Record,  160 
River  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR 
Top  spot  on  new,  mass  circulation 
travel  magazine.  Must  be  highly  skilled, 
experienced  editor,  capable  of  turning 
out  a  quality  monthly  publication. 
Prefer  knowl^ge  and  experience  in 
travel  writing  and  editing.  Salary  open. 
Relocation  to  large  Eaist  Coast  city. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1414,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING!  Executive 
editorial  position.  Midwest  newspaper, 
circulation  over  40,000.  Must  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  newspaper  in  10-20,000 
circulation  rzuige,  anxious  to  improve 
his  financial  and  professional  stature. 
All  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  1430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS-ORIiOTEa)  N.J.  RADIO  STATION 
has  good  opportunity  for  reporter  with 
minimum  of  6  years’  experience  on 
daily  paper.  Must  be  fast  writer, 
capable  of  meeting  hourly  deadline. 
Knowledge  of  Central  Jersey  a  must. 
Salary  open.  5>end  resume  and  samples 
of  your  newswriting  to:  Tony  Marano, 
were  Radio,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


REPORTER  who  can  also  edit  on  large 
semi-weekly.  Work  is  about  75%  re¬ 
porting  and  includes  all  phases  of 
community  newspapering.  Six  months’ 
or  more  practical  experience  desirable. 
Good  opportunity,  both  financially  and 
professionally,  for  alert  worker.  Write: 
Clarion  Newspapers,  Clarion,  Pa., 
giving  references,  although  correspond¬ 
ence  will  be  kept  confidential  if  desired. 


REPORTER,  at  least  3  years’  experi¬ 
ence  wanted,  to  cover  police  beat  for 
36,000  afternoon  paper  where  bit  of 
extra  effort  pays  oif.  We  want  quality 
rei>orting.  Contact:  Managing  Editor, 
Odessa  CTex.)  American, 


Editorial 

REPORTER  for  suburban  bureau  in 
town  of  25,000  by  afternoon  daily  in 
Connecticut  city  of  65.000.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  benefits.  Write  Box 
1412,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  full 
details  of  experience  and  education. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— OENEULtL  REPORTER. 
Young  man  for  6,500  circulation  daily. 
Experience  preferred  but  J-school  train¬ 
ing  acceptable.  Start  $95  with  guaran¬ 
teed  weekly  pay  plan.  Write  fully  with 
references.  The  Commercial-Review, 
Portland,  Ind. 


ARE  YOU  WORKING  ON  A  WEEKLY 
or  a  small  daily  and  ready  to  move  up? 
Prize-winning  Midwestern  daily  in  a 
community  of  50,000  offers  a  solid 
future  in  a  growing  organization.  Blue 
ribbon  fringe  lienefits,  excellent  start¬ 
ing  pay,  iidvancement  in  accordance 
with  merit,  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  modern  plant,  profession^  leader¬ 
ship.  Send  resume  of  training,  schooling, 
references  and  a  few  clips  to  Box  1472, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSIGNMENT  IN  GERMANY  for  news¬ 
man  with  knowlezlge  of  Russian.  Posi¬ 
tion  with  American  organization  re¬ 
quires  sharp  news  sense,  lots  of  dig¬ 
ging.  Newspaper  or  wire  service  ex- 
Iierience  preferred,  but  recent  J-School 
graduates  would  lie  considered.  Box 
1477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYWRITER 

Advertising  department  of  Zone 
4  public  utility  wants  young 
man.  22-30,  with  journalism 
degree  and  reporting  or  adver¬ 
tising  experience.  Writing  skill, 
thorough  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  accuracy  and  imagination 
required. 

Box  1450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  oriented  to  fast  operation. 
Chart  urea  8  afternoon  daily,  city  of 
46,000.  Box  1475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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HELP  WAITED 

Ediiorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  WAN  I  ED 

Ptthlic  Relation$ 


DE^K  MAN  for  editorial  department 
5<4lay  4,00<»  cii'culatUm  daily.  (■(mmI 
pay  schedule.  No  radicals-  no  alccv 
holies!  We  own  three  pai>er8  and  are 
expanding.  Write  full  details,  enclose 
picture.  E.  W.  Mathews.  Cordele  Dis¬ 
patch,  Cordele.  Ga. 


$H00  A  MONTH — all  exi>enses  for  ver¬ 
satile  re|K)rter — rewrite  for  volume 
specialty  writinj;  assiftnments.  Must  l>e 
available  for  overniKht  travel.  Public 
company.  Southern  California  hc»ail- 
quarters.  larftest  in  field  in  west.  lix- 
cellent  |K>tential  for  hif?her  earnin^fs. 
Box  1470,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMEINT  REPORTER 
~Lea<lin>r  New  Jersey  daily  has  open- 
injrs  for  two  top  jrrade  reporters  on  its 
city  news  staff.  Pay,  hours  attractive. 
Box  147J5,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  Daily  newspaper  looking 
for  fast,  accurate  clesk  man  with  re- 
|K>rtin)r  exi»erience.  Op|K>rtunity  for  ; 
ri^ht  man.  Write  to:  Bayonne  Times.  | 
,*>79  Avenue  “C,”  Bayonne.  N.  J.  Att*n :  , 
Mr.  R<>bert  W.  Murphy. 

E:DIT0RIAL  department  man  for 

wire  desk  and  general  re|x>rtinjf.  P.M.  ! 
in  Z<me  1.  Box  144K,  Eilitor  &  I*ul>-  | 
lisher. 


PREFERABLY  YOUN(;  OHIOAN  to 
take  over  city  lieat  as  soon  as  iK>ssible. 
Hospit4il  and  insurance  l>enefit8  offere«l. 
Write  all  first  letter  to  this  ^one  5 
PM  daily.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP-NOTOH  EDITOR  for  mass  pul>- 
lication.  $15,000  and  up  salary.  Box 
1442,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
1  Order  Blank  I 


S  Name. 


3  Address _ 

3  City _ Zone  State 

I  By - 

1  Classification 


i  COPY. 


S  O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  S 

1  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  S 

1  Mail  to:  S 

1  EBITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  e  New  York,  New  York.  10022  | 
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MANAGING  EDITOR  for  newsi>a|»er  ! 
in  :10,0(I0  i>opuIation  town  near  Zone  i 
3-4  lK>rder,  Man  we’re  lookinf?  for  will 
be  able  to  plan  work  for  and  suiiervise 
news  staff  and  photof^rnphers  in  hk* 
Ifressively  coverinjf  news  in  Krowin>f 
market.  B<»x  1454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  ex|)erience<l  in  local  >rov- 
ernment.  i>olitics,  af?Rressive  with 
initiative  for  indeiiendent-minded,  prize- 
winninjr,  top  AB(’  weekly  in  pros- 
l>erous.  populous  suburbs,  CTiart  Aren 
2.  Box  1458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  PR  DIRECTOR  needs  J. 
srad  assistant’s  trainee.  Must  tvM 
well.  Box  1425,  Eklitor  &  l^iblisher.  ^ 

PR-FINANCIAL  WRITER 
N.Y.O.  BASED  financial  PR  firm  ii 
hiokin);  for  capable,  fast,  clear-think. 
inj?  financial  writer  with  a  creative 
Hair.  Business  news  and  hnanciel 
'  writing  exi>erience  imiHkiiant.  Oppor* 
I  tunity  to  join  responsible,  arrowing  pR 
firm.  Send  resume  or  write,  sUtinr 
salary,  to:  Box  1445,  Fiditor  & 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  who  can  use  camern.  * 
wanted  by  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
afternoon  and  Sunday  daily — 34,(MMt 
circulation.  Write  Box  1439,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

One  wanting?  to  move  up  and  one 
reatly  to  start  with  prominent  p.m. 
tlaily,  Ctmsider  the  i>aper’8  top  reimta-  ' 
tion,  first-class  staff  and  hard-to-l)eat 
insurance,  health  care  and  iiension  i 
Itenefits.  Prefer  man  with  1-2  years’  ex- 
lierience  in  Indiana  or  adjoining;  states  j 
for  jfeneral  assijmment  and  will  con-  ; 
sider  recent  graduate  for  bureau  as-  j 
si^nment  in  nearby  community.  Write  j 
(include  clips)  to;  Personnel  Director, 
South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend,  Indi¬ 
ana  46626. 


REWRITE  MAN —  Fast,  accurate  ami 
able  to  turn  a  phrase,  with  either  wire 
service  or  new8pa|>er  l»ack^round,  inter- 
este<l  in  working:  in  Washington.  D.C. 
news  bureau.  Bo.x  1467,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


TW’O  OPENINGS — Deskman  and  re- 
lK>rter  on  Southern  New  Entrlaml  12,- 
0(M)  P.M.  daily.  New  air*conditione<l 
office.  Write  Box  1440,  Editor  &  Piit»- 
lisher,  }tivinK  exi>erience.  salary  ex- 
)>ected. 


UNDERWORKED?  OVERPAID?  No 
ulcers?  Republican  boss?  W’e  can  help, 
and  you’ll  eat.  Liberal  Democrat  only, 
(^neral  news,  some  s|K>rts.  Daily 
Standard.  Oelina.  Ohio. 


WANTED:  YOUNG  W'OMAN.  Jour¬ 
nalism  »;ra<luate  or  exiterience^l.  with 
imagination,  resourcefulness  and  ability 
to  write  features  and  women’s  news 
for  lively.  ^rowin>;  Midwestern  daily, 
circulation  30,0(M).  Permanent  job. 
many  frintte  lienefits.  ideal  working; 
(‘onditions.  pleasant  community,  trood 
l>ay.  Camera  ability  desirable,  not  es¬ 
sential.  Advancement  with  ability, 
initiative.  Tell  e<lucation.  experience, 
backf^round  in  letter  to  Box  1468,  Exit- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERNERS  ONLY  —  Before  you 
lose  all  your  ideals,  why  not  work  on  a 
t*eHlly  Kood  newspaper  in  a  <leli(;htful 
Rocky  Mountain  area?  W'e  nee<l  a  shan> 
deskman  who  can  swinjf  on  the  wire 
and  may  want  to  write  a  bit  now  and 
then.  Tremendous  country  for  outdoor 
t>eople:  excellent  schools  throu^rh  j.c. 
Job  oi»en  now.  Send  brief  biojr,  refer¬ 
ences.  samples  to  Box  1462,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

FREE-LANCE  WHITER 
Free-lance  writer.  specializing  in 
human  interest  stories,  for  expanding 
national  newspaper.  Get  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  Send  resume  to:  Marvin 
S.  Weiss.  2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  60639. 


FREE-LANCE  WHITERS  with  camera. 
Features  on  retail  food  merchandising 
for  trade  magazine.  Box  1444,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

AMBITIOUS  COLLEGE  GRADUATE, 
precise  and  facile  writer,  with  at  least 
2  years’  newspai>er  or  magazine  experi¬ 
ence,  wante<l  by  blue  chip  plastic 
prmlucer  in  Zone  1  for  press  relations. 

Some  technical  training  at  college 
level  preferre<l.  but  not  require<l.  Please 
forward  resume  to  Box  1478,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 


IM  Itur  UKLATPAS  /  XKV\.S  WRITKR. 
Ix»s  Angeles  tlivision  of  <ine  of  Am^. 
ca's  larger  cortM)rations  seeks  youns 
man  wh(»  knows  journalism  with  newt 
writing  and  PR  ex|)erience.  A  recent 
graduate  will  l>e  consider^,  (joHeve 
with  journalism  degr<*e  preferred. 
Initially,  edit  company  newspaper,  han* 
die  news  preparation  and  press  reis- 
tions.  coonlinate  and  <lirect  employee 
information  programs.  Position  it 
o)>en  to  higher  management.  Excellent 
Itenefits  and  working  conditions.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  1455. 
Editor  &  I*ublisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  Sriiool 

OHia  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lin,  Rot,,  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  wHk 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion:  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  SLOO; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimua. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippints,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  uatH 
I  dirKt  request  is  made  for  them.  Elf 

I  cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

I  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 

I  4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertimi; 

I  3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  51.45;  1  timi 

$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  bat 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  lint  n 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  51-00  extra. 
NEW5PAPER5  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAR6ES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-poMt 
i  type.  Advertisements  set  completely  ia 
I  6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc.. 

I  will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (sei 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  insv- 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  bs 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  spKC 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14-poiflt 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DI5PLAY  CLA55IFIGD:  The  use.  of 
!  rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decoratiw 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “clauified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
!  is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  colomn 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P-M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  lint.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  hen 
i  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 

!  edit  all  copy. 

I 

1  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  10022 
I  Phon*  PLota  2-7050 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  11,  19^4 


Situstions  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


tcademic  ' 

Administrative  1 

Display  Advertising  1 

Editorial 

managing  KDITOR  reaching;  for 
^  of  journalism  teachlngr  after  20 
of  metroi<olitan  daily  newspaper 
work.  Ha»  strong;  backgrround  of  re- 
Dorting  and  oiitinK  on  all  desks.  Lota 
of  administrative  and  personnel  experi- 
esM.  Familiar  with  problems  of  busi- 
nMS,  advertising,  circulation  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Strong  on  his¬ 
tory  too.  Columbia  MSJ.  Family.  Box 
1J57.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SGH(^RLY.  A(tE  NKW.SMAN,  .SS, 
B.A.,  wants  teaching  post  or  fellow- 
>hili.  Box  It.'i".  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Adminislrativp. 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 

available  for  interview  at  ANPA.  Ex¬ 
perience  as  publisher,  general  man¬ 
ager,  editor,  tulvertising  director  on 
papers  up  to  150M.  Eklucated  in  busi- 
neu  administration,  journalism  and 
law.  Experienced  as  financial  advisor  to 
millionaires.  Splendid  results,  excel¬ 
lent  20-year  record  in  multi-million- 
dollar  operations,  but  likes  the  smaller 
ones.  too.  Heavy  chain  and  competitive 
background.  Not  too  expensive,  but 
diiguited  with  internal  politics.  What 
it  your  need  ?  Write  Box  1342,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS’  OFFICE  ! 

Available  soon  for  relocation  with  ag-  i 
ftreasive  newspaper  seeking  improve-  | 
ment.  Familiar  all  departments.  Initia-  ' 
tire,  experience,  leadership,  integrity 
qualifies  this  man  to  assist  Publisher,  I 
General  Management  or  Production  I 
Management.  Box  1397,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGEMENT  and 
labor  relations  executive  available  for 
interview  ANPA.  Currently  employed 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Policy  differ¬ 
ence  reason  for  relocation.  Strong  pro¬ 
duction  and  engineering  background. 
Twelve  years  of  intense  labor  negotia¬ 
tions.  Educated  in  law.  Age  40,  top 
references.  Box  1411,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

32.YEAR-OL1)  EXECUTIVE  desires 
publishing  fiosition  with  group  own¬ 
ing  daily  with  10.000  to  .GO, 000  circula-  i 
lion.  Top  references  available.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  irhases  of  newspaper 
operation  and  community  activity  in- 
eluding  liackgrounel  in  banking  and 
industrial  work.  Box  1428,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER— 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

top  or  bnckshop  job  with 
challenffe.  IC\t)erience<l  ALL  depart-  I 
inents.  weeklies,  metropolitan:  and 
duun  General  Management.  Serve<l  as 
paUisher,  assistant  publisher.  K^nernl 
nunajfer  and  oonsultant  U.  S.  and 
Eorope.  E8i)ecial]y  stronjr:  mechanical, 
bodwt  control,  promotion.  lal)or  ne¬ 
gations.  Oonvertetl  $250,000  loser. 
Cot  costs,  increase*!  advertisinK  ancl 
circulation  oOS.  Kusiness  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Journalism  H.Sc.  ]>lus  ex|>ert 
technical  mechanical  know-how.  Avail- 
interview  ANE*A.  Hox  1480.  Eklitor 
I  «  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR  ' 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  Elxcellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer.  Box  1403,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases.  Good  promoter  — 
top  references.  Prefer  Zones  8,  9,  Box 
1387,  Editor  St  Publisher, 

COMPETENT  DISTRIBUTOR.  12 
years'  circulation  exjyerience.  Hard¬ 
working,  married,  two  years'  college; 
seeks  large  suburban  dealership — news¬ 
stands,  home  delivery  or  both.  Chart 
Areas  8  or  9.  Box  1367,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAPABLE  AND  AMBITIOUS  District 
Advisor  ready  to  move  up  I  Experience: 

8  years'  (all  phases)  with  30-M  p.m, 
daily.  Education ;  B.A.  Journalism.  Age 
30,  married.  Box  1419,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CTRCULATTON  MANAGER 
FOR  SALE: 

Twenty  years'  -f-  experience  in  circula¬ 
tion  management  and  promotion;  spe¬ 
cialist  in  Home  Delivery  and  "Little 
Merchant  System."  Creative,  aggres¬ 
sive  promoter.  Cost-conscientious,  serv¬ 
ice-minded.  Married,  age  38.  Metro  or 
non-metro.  Box  1424,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

27  YEARS'  CIRCULA'nON  and  ad¬ 
vertising  experience;  16  years'  man¬ 
agerial  capacity.  Resume  available.  { 
Age  43.  W.  Brown,  1312  State,  Lima,  | 
Ohio. 

CIR(TJI.ATION  MANAGER  of  ‘20.000 
wants  to  move  up.  Unlimited  experi¬ 
ence.  College  grad.  Young,  aggressive, 
industrious.  Box  1441,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

D1  .STRICT  MANAGER'S  JOB  or  agency 
in  country  circulation.  Prefer  Texas, 
ronsi<ler  elsewhere.  Seventeen  years' 

•  exi>erience.  11  with  metropolitan  paper. 

1  Good  record,  references.  Box  1466,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  I^ublisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  MATURE  CIRCTT- 
LATOR,  resivonsihle  family  man,  knows 
all  idiases  of  sales  and  promotion. 
Prefer  Zones  8  or  9.  Box  1443,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Newspaper  All-Rounder  ^ 
Editorial  and  Advertising  j 

Wide  experience  (11  years'  M.E.  ! 
newspaper  plus  five  years'  consumer 
magazine;  years'  advertising  di¬ 

rector  chain  six  newspapers,  six  maga-  { 
zines;  exceptional  display  sales  record  ; 
highly  competitive  market  (Canada ),  | 
proven  capacity  executive  responsibility,  | 
excellent  references  and  real  worker;  i 
wants  job  States  (Zone  9  preferred)  I 
utilizing  this  background.  British  )x>rn, 
age  43,  married,  three  children.  Full  . 
resume  on  request.  For  serious  proposi-  I 
tion  prepared  travel  interview  own  ex- 
I)ense.  Box  1409,  Editor  &  I’Ublisher.  j 


trade  STOCK!  sr-tel.  SS.Ii 

Zones  2,  3  or  4  m< 
"«ll-known  publisher-owner,  under  45,  !  1246,  Editor  &  Publii 

IB  35-50,000  circulation  class,  desires  . - - 

Bome  control  stock  with  older  I  EXCEPTIONAL  Bj 
PBblisher-owner  ilesiring  to  learn  how  I  Twenty  years'  experit 
retire.  My  stock  is  in  model  daily  .  administration,  sales 
ID  quality,  recognized.  well-sol<l  dis-  management.  For  sm 
tnbution  center  in  attractive  summer-  ;  stantial  weekly  —  w 
»mter  resort  area.  1376.  Editor  &  Publis 

^  you  relax,  I  make  substantial  in-  DISI*I-.\Y  -tDVKBTISI' 
J^nent  in  your  projwrty  through  age  30,  looking  for  i 
york  and  cash.  Unusual  opportunity  i)erience  offset  and  let 

*  'Osypendent  owner  to  have  (luality  daily.  Copy,  layout,  d 

^tinuity  insuml  by  seasoned,  finan-  promotions.  Prefer 
™ly  wund.  aggressively  energetic.  foreign.  Box  1446,  E< 
*^unity  service  oriented  (Shriner.  - 

etc.)  younger  version  of  SUCXTESSFUL  SALE 
'J^lf.  Guaranteed  confidential.  Let's  |x>rtunity  in  a<lvertii 
7*?_*L'^NPA.  Write  Box  1449,  Elditor  N.Y.  resident.  Box  14 

•  l^blisher.  lisher. 
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Correnpondents 

WORLD'S  E'AIR  COVERAGE 
Feature  writer  offers  human  interest, 
offbeat  stories,  written  especially  for 
i  you ;  also  radio  broadcast  coverage.  ! 

,  Terry,  1167  East  166  St..  New  Y’ork-.>9,  | 

N.  Y.  ! 

WRITER  national  news  magazine  plans 
auto  tour  USSR,  bloc  countries:  seeks 
market  for  features,  |)hotos.  Box  1447, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising  j 

AD  DIRECTTOR,  32.  display  and  classi- 
I  fied  9  years,  4  as  manager.  Reputed  top  ; 
promoter  —  account  builder.  Quick  on  i 
ideas,  layout  expert.  Secret  of  suc¬ 
cess:  "benefits  dramatically  presented." 
Zones  2,  3  or  4  medium  daily.  Box 
I  1246,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

!  EXCEPTIONAL  BACKGROUND  I 
I  Twenty  years'  experience  —  promotion, 

.  administration,  sales  —  all  phases  of 
management.  For  small  daily  or  sub- 
;  stantial  weekly  —  would  invest.  Box 
1376,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

DISrUVY  -tnVKBTISINT,  S.\LES\V05rAN, 
age  30,  looking  for  advancement.  Ex- 
I)erience  offset  and  letterpress,  shopper- 
daily.  Copy,  layout,  direct  sales,  special 
promotions.  Prefer  Zones  4-6-S-9  or 
foreign.  Box  1446,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCEKSETJL  SALESMAN  seeks  op- 
|x>rtunity  in  advertising  space  sales. 
N.Y.  resident.  Box  1479,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARTS  REa*ORTER 

Reimrter  of  proven  worth  seeks  spe¬ 
cialization  in  theater-music  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  Box  1347,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPEIUE34CED  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
wants  job  small  daily  or  weekly.  Zones 
6,  8.  Reply  Box  1343,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR,  small  or  medium  daily,  in 
Zones  2,  3.  1.  5.  Married.  Elleven 

years'  experience.  Box  1401,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

TELEIGRAPH  EDITOR,  presently  em-  j 
ployed,  desires  move  to  Midwest  or 
East.  Experienced :  tape,  make-up,  off-  | 
set.  Mutt  l>e  top  job  —  26,000  to  100,-  ■ 
000  city.  Box  1371,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  ; 

DESK  MAN  seeks  responsible  position 
in  Ohio.  Michigan  or  Indiana.  Mature. 
No  drifter.  Box  1429,  Elditor  &  Pul)-  ^ 
lisher.  '[ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  with  ten  I 
years'  experience  seeks  i>osition  in 
newspaper  or  allied  fields.  Family  man, 
excellent  scholastic  background.  Quali¬ 
fied  for  reporter,  photographer.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  sports  desk,  wire  desk, 
bureau  chief.  Available,  two  weeks. 
Contact  B.  Gerry  Campbell,  16  Mead 
Avenue,  Norwalk.  Ohio. 

FORMER  NEWSPAPERMAN,  now 
teaching,  .seeks  desk  job  for  summer, 
area  5,  Box  1406.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PALE,  INTERESTING  REPORTED 
seeks  robust  job  on  P.M.  Four  years' 
daily  experience.  B.A.  Box  1421,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER-ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  now 
with  lively  education  periodical — 1'4 
million  annual  press  run — seeks  edi¬ 
torial  work  witli  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper;  BA  journalism,  female,  age  24,  | 
I  bi-lingual  English-German.  Will  go  I 
I  anywhere.  Box  1416,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR.  10  years' 
on  300M  PM;  knows  computer  pro¬ 
gramming,  all  l>eats  and  tiesks;  33. 

■  family  ;  wants  more  responsibility.  Pre- 
I  fers  metroi>olitan  New  York.  Connecti- 
cut.  Box  1451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

]  BSJ:  M.A.  history:  Ph.D.  history  in 
i  June.  Around  newspapers  all  my  life. 

I  Six  years'  solid  experience.  All  phases 
I  of  editorial  mastered;  skille<l — not  l)e- 
!  ginner.  Widely  traveled  in  U.S.  and 
I  abroad.  Fluent  French  and  Spanish. 

Damn  security  and  fringe  l>enefits — 
l.give  me  resijonsibility  and  challenge 
with  publication  that  cares.  Can  start 
at  top,  but  no  prima  <lonna  and  willing 
to  work  at  almost  anything.  Don’t 
write  if  you  wish  flunky,  lap  dog,  or 
hack.  References.  Clippings.  Only  26, 
Imt  assertions  in  this  a<l  are  true. 
Moreau,  c/o  History  Dept.,  Univ.  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

NEED  A  SEASONED,  competent,  ac¬ 
curate,  thorough,  all-around  newsman 
for  city  l)eat7  Strong  on  features.  Box 
1471,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  wants  siK)t  on  P.M.  daily. 
Good  references,  exi>erience.  Bo.x  1437, 
Elilitor  &  Publisher. 


M.AGAZINE  FIELD  lieckons  talente<l. 
imaginative  writer  who  lielieves  publi¬ 
cations  should  sparkle.  Anxious  to  excel 
as  writer  or  editor  on  lively  team 
spurre<l  by  satisfying  goals,  rewarde<l 
by  results.  BSJ.  ;t5,  7  years'  enriching, 
practical  PR:  1  years'  news|iu|>er  ex- 
l>erience  heavy  on  feature,  "color” 
writing.  Best  references.  Samples  on 
re<iue8t.  Write  Box  1456,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAJOR  LElAtlUE  SPORTS  WRITER. 
17  years'  experience.  Metro  newspn|)er 
cen8€«l  publication.  Want  H|>orts  oiitor’s 
spot  on  me<iium-size<l  daily  if  salary  is 
right.  Marriol.  family.  Box  14.59,  E<Ii- 
tor  &  I’uhlisher. 

TOP  WRITER  on  prize-winning  daily 
in  Northeast  seeks  opr>ortunity  with 
future  where  drive  and  imagination 
count.  Seven  years’  VKrie«l  newsroom 
exi)erience.  Family  man.  Degree.  Box 
1469,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^* 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
l>ersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HE3ADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Elditorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  l>enefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  I).  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

Mechanical-Production 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Composing  Room  E'oreman  on  medium 
sized  daily,  Sui>ervisory  experience  on 
large  and  small  dailies.  University 
Graduate.  Union.  Age  41.  Resume  on 
request.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box 
1426,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Experience,  leadership,  initiative  and 
integrity  qualifies  this  man  to  call  the 
signals  for  your  Production  team. 
Available  at  Box  1366,  Elditor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Public  Relations 

I  COMMUNICATE! 

Now  managing  editor,  business  maga¬ 
zine.  Previously  company  publications 
editor.  Before  that,  technical  writer: 
also  trained  employees.  Seeking  chal- 
I  lenging  public  relations  post.  Box  1431, 

I  Elditor  St  Publisher. 

PR  BACKGROUND,  .senior  executive 
I>08itions  both  editorial,  advertising 
sides  of  newspapers,  magazines : 
familiar  Britain.  Africa,  India;  able 
use  initiative,  accept  responsibility; 
seek  o|>ening  where  capacity  work  anil 
initiative  will  lie  appreciateii.  Excellent 
references.  Age  44.  Box  1463,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  POSITION  in 
growth  firm  sought.  Six  years’  writing, 
editing,  publishing  in  weekly  news¬ 
paper  field.  Knowleilge  sales,  photog- 
I  raphy,  management.  Age  32,  marrietl, 
family.  B.S.  degree.  Any  location  con- 
sidereil.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1453, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS;  Experience  in 
fashion,  non-profit  organization. — other 
areas.  Background  includes  writing, 
editing,  publicity,  research,  house  mag¬ 
azine,  employee  relations.  Proven 
ability,  imagination,  initiative.  Box 
1461,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 

Any  size.  Long,  successful  experience. 
Financially  responsible.  Positively  no 
aftermath.  Attending  ANPA  meeting. 
Box  1382,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  R<il>erl  U.  Brown 

Santo  Domingo 

It  wasn’t  exactly  a  “home- 
coming'” — and  it  wasn’t  a  “tri¬ 
umphant  return” — but  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Inter- American  Press 
Association  board  of  directors 
here  March  22-24  had  elements 
of  both. 

For  years  the  lAPA  and  its 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  had  labelled  Generalissimo 
Trujillo  as  a  dictator,  an  enemy 
of  freedom  and  a  free  press. 
Trujillo  had  ruled  with  an  iron 
fist  for  31  years.  This  capital  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  had 
been  re-named  “Ciudad  Trujillo” 
at  the  behest  of  the  “Bene¬ 
factor.” 

Now  there  is  freedom  again. 
People  can  talk  freely.  News¬ 
papers  report  and  comment 
without  interference.  No  one  is 
afraid  that  his  conversation  will 
be  reported  to  the  government 
the  next  day.  And  dozens  of 
columns  and  pedestals  in  public 
places  that  used  to  carry  the 
bust  or  statue  of  Trujillo  now 
stand  bare  and  empty. 

The  lAPA  has  held  other 
meetings  in  places  where  dicta¬ 
tors  once  ruled  who  were  the 
target  of  lAPA  condemnation. 
Buenos  Aires  was  one  conven¬ 
tion  site  not  long  after  Juan 
Peron  was  deposed. 

And  various  newspapermen 
have  testified  publicly  that  they 
owe  either  their  lives  or  the 
return  of  their  newspapers,  or 
both,  to  the  activities  of  the 
lAPA.  They  include  prominent 
men  from  Peru,  Bolivia,  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic. 

But  Santo  Domingo  is  the 
first  place,  to  our  knowledge, 
that  a  head  of  government  has 
credited  lAPA  with  any  part  in 
the  ultimate  over-throw  of  a 
dictator. 

*  *  • 

The  Dominican  Republic,  oc¬ 
cupying  two-thirds  of  the  island 
once  known  as  Hispaniola,  is 
ruled  by  a  civilian  Triumvirate 
placed  in  power  by  the  military. 
The  Triumvirate  of  Reid, 
Tavares  and  Tapia,  all  of  whom 
are  under  40,  attended  the  open¬ 
ing  lAPA  session,  welcomed  the 
grroup  to  the  National  Palace 
where  they  decorated  13  of  the 
newspapermen  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  second  highest  medal  for 
their  services  to  freedom  and 
humanity,  and  attended  all  of 
the  evening  social  affairs.  The 
unofficial  president  of  the  Tri¬ 
umvirate,  Dr.  Donald  Reid 
Cabral,  entertained  the  group  at 
luncheon  at  his  private  residence. 

Ceremony  was  at  a  minimum. 


at  Thirty 


They  were  the  mo.st  informal 
and  unpretentious  heads  of  state 
imaginable.  President  Reid  Cab¬ 
ral  insisted  on  being  called 
“Donnie”  and  first  names  be¬ 
came  the  usual  salutation. 

In  addressing  the  lAPA  group 
in  liehalf  of  the  Triumvirate  at 
the  opening  session.  Dr.  Reid 
Cabral  said; 

“The  Dominican  people  and 
government  extend  to  the  lAPA 
not  just  the  welcome  deserved 
by  the  rectors  of  the  continental 
public  opinion,  but  also  express 
to  it,  through  me,  the  profound 
and  heartfelt  satisfaction  of 
proclaiming  that  this  assembly 
constitutes  the  climax  of  a  pain¬ 
ful  process  of  struggle  in  which 
the  Dominican  people  and  the 
lAPA  combined  their  efforts  to 
defeat  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest 
tyranny  ever  to  sink  its  claws  in 
any  country  of  our  hemisphere. 

“Although,  fortunately,  the 
Dominican  nation  has  conquered 
the  resentments  that  were 
planted  by  the  international 
indifference  and  incomprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  tragedy  with  which 
it  was  forced  to  live  within  the 
national  frontiers,  there  is  one 
thing  that  indeed  lives  and  shall 
always  live  in  its  memory:  the 
recognition  for  those  who.  in 
that  night  that  seemed  endless, 
shared  the  grief  caused  by  our 
dead,  the  anguish  of  the  three 
and  a  half  million  of  us  pris¬ 
oners,  living  in  the  island,  and 
the  struggle  and  anxieties  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of 
exiles  who  roamed  through  the 
world.  Among  our  few  loyal  and 
courageous  friends  of  that  time 
is  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association. 

It  ■was  heartening  to  get  such 
recognition.  The  best  part  came 
later  when  Reid  Cabral  affirmed 
“the  unyielding  decision  of  the 
government  to  continue  main¬ 
taining  freedom  of  the  press, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Do¬ 
minican  democracy  faces  at  this 
moment  the  threat  that  comes 
from  the  extremists  which  pre¬ 
tend  to  use  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  other  existing 
freedoms  to  create  chaos  in  the 
country.” 

Members  of  the  Triumvirate 
are  not  naive  about  the  future. 
They  are  fully  aw’are  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problems  they  face  in 
trying  to  keep  their  country  on 
the  road  to  democracy. 

Dominicana  is  a  target  for 
Castro-Communism  —  particu¬ 
larly  the  youths.  It  w'as  evi¬ 
dent  in  student  demonstrations 
against  the  lAPA  and  one  of 
the  Santo  Domingo  newspapers. 


After  31  years  of  dictatorship 
the  people  are  inexperienced  in 
democracy,  politics  and  freedom. 
There  is  economic  poverty  where 
Trujillo’s  family  “accumulated  a 
personal  fortune  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars,”  according  to 
Reid  Cabral.  Immediate  targets 
are  education,  agriculture  and 
irrigation,  and  attracting  for¬ 
eign  capital. 

The  problems  are  vast  but  the 
men  are  young,  ambitious,  dedi¬ 
cated  and  able.  Time  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element. 

>i<  <i<  * 

The  lAPA  hoard  found  a 
growing  threat  to  freedom  in 
restrictions  on  newsprint  im¬ 
ports  and  taxes  on  advertising 
in  various  countries. 

In  Argentina,  the  lAPA  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
noted  that  a  20%  surcharge  im¬ 
posed  a  year  ago  on  some  types 
of  imported  newsprint  had  been 
reduced  to  5%  and  then  elimi¬ 
nated  but  there  had  been  at¬ 
tempts  in  several  cities  to  im¬ 
pose  a  municipal  tax  on  new’s- 
paper  adv'ertising. 

In  Mexico,  the  government 
agency,  PIPSA,  still  controls 
newsprint  imports  and  sales  to 
newspapers  but  in  25  years 
there  had  been  no  instance  of 
discrimination  or  restriction  for 
political  reasons  on  distribution. 

In  Brazil,  it  was  reported  the 
government  has  refused  to  au¬ 
thorize  foreign  exchange  pay¬ 
ments  to  newsprint  suppliers 
even  though  new'spaper  publish¬ 
ers  have  paid  the  amounts  into 
the  Central  Bank.  One  news¬ 
print  .supplier  is  unable  to  col¬ 
lect  $1  million  owned  by  the 
Central  Bank. 

The  lAPA  Iward  declared 
“that  all  countries  should  main¬ 
tain  a  policy  of  permitting  the 
importation,  free  of  taxes,  cus¬ 
toms  duties  and/or  any  discrimi¬ 
natory  system  of  taxation  or  re¬ 
striction,  of  newsprint  and  of 
all  other  elements  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  newspapers. 

“That  all  government  depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies  which  con¬ 
trol  or  monopolize  the  sale  of 
newsprint  and  of  the  other  sup¬ 
plies  required  for  publication, 
should  be  abolished.” 

• 

Paul  Reed  Retires 

Newark,  Ohio 

Paul  W.  Reed,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newark  Advocate  the 
last  16  years,  retired  April  1. 
It  was  49  years  ago  he  began 
his  career  on  the  East  Liverpool 
Morning  Tribune,  using  the  Oli¬ 
ver  typewriter  O.  O.  McIntyre 
left  behind  when  he  went  to 
New’  York  to  be  a  columnist. 


Unions  Join 
Study  of  Job 
Outlook 

Chicago 

The  presidents  of  four  news¬ 
paper  unions  and  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Asssociation 
met  here  April  2  to  organize 
fact-finding  studies  aimed  at 
forecasting  the  impact  of  tech¬ 
nological  developments  upon  the 
newspaper  business  and  on  job 
opportunities  in  the  Imsiness. 

The  joint  committee  agreed 
that  the  study  should  cmcompass 
exploration  of  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  or  resolving  jurisdictional 
disputes  and  also  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  greater  use  of  volun¬ 
tary  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
helping  to  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  publication. 

A  meeting  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  scheduled  for 
June  23  in  San  Francisco.  The 
union  representatives  are  Elmer 
Brown,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union;  James  H. 
Sampson,  International  Stereo¬ 
typers’  and  Electrotypers’  Un¬ 
ion  ;  Anthony  J.  DeAndrade,  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants’  Union;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Hall,  International  Pho¬ 
to  Engravers  Union. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  William  Davis  Taylor,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe;  Eugene  C.  Bishop, 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.;  Frank  S.  McKin¬ 
ney,  Kansas  City  Star;  and 
Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman, 
ANPA  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

• 

Prof  Heads  SDX  Club 

Robert  G.  Shipman,  assistant 
dean  of  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  is  the  new¬ 
ly  elected  president  of  the  Dead¬ 
line  Club,  New  York  profession¬ 
al  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
He  will  succe^  J.  Wendell 
Sether  of  the  General  Foods 
public  relations  department  on 
May  14.  New  vicepresidents  are: 
Charles  R.  Novitz,  ABC;  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Peters,  World-Telegram; 
and  Thomas  Coleman,  AP. 

• 

Picture  Page  Editor 

Louis  Garcia  Jr.,  former  staff 
photographer  of  the  Htintington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser  and  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch,  has  l)een  named 
editor  of  the  AP  Picture  Show 
page,  a  weekly  matted  page  of 
photos.  He  replaces  Aaron 
Ezickson,  retired. 
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IN  114  FIRMS-PROOF  OF  THE 
AUTOSETTER’S  DEPENDABILITY 
AND  VERSATILITY!  ^ 


'I'lic  sun  nev»‘r  sots  on  Star  AiitoSottors!  In  114  major  nows- 
papor,  publishing,  printing  and  typographic  firms  all  over  the 
world,  .Star  AutoSotters  are  proving  their  dependability  and  jjy 
versatility.  Star  AutoSotters  instantly  match  operating  unit 
spoerls  to  the  speeds  of  any  linecasting  machine  and  increase  -JL*- 
jiroduction  capacity  while  eliminating  many  maintenance  man- 
liour.s.  Send  for  full  details  today! _ _ _ —  ■— 
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Chet  Smith  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press 

—  No  second-guesser,  but  when  aroused  his  words  sting 


Chet  Smith  succeeded  his  present  editor,  W.  W.  Forster,  as 
sports  editor  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press  in  1932,  and  in  the  years 
since  has  built  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  known  sports 
writers  in  the  country. 

He  is  one  of  two  men  who  have  been  president  of  both  the 
National  Football  Writers  Association  and  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association  of  America.  His  awards  are  many,  topped  by  cita¬ 
tions  from  the  National  Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame 
for  “outstanding  contributions  to  football”  in  1957  and  the 
National  Headliners  Club  for  “consistently  outstanding  sports- 
column  writing”  in  1959. 

Smitty  has  a  deft,  graceful  style.  His  favorite  devices  as  a 
columnist  are  the  anecdote,  the  personality  sketch,  the  back¬ 
ground  story.  He  is  not  a  second-guesser,  leaving  the  coaching  to 


the  coaches  and  the  managing  to  the  managers.  His  approach  » 
almost  always  good-humored,  but  when  aroused  his  words  stinfc 
His  favorite  sport  is  college  football,  and  each  Saturd^j| 
during  the  fall  he  covers  a  major  game.  On  Mondays,  throuib 
a  fictitious  character  named  Joe  Punt,  he  reviews  the  weekaJi 
action.  It  was  Joe  who  came  up  with  this  description  of  a  Rtt 
quarterback:  “He  runs,”  Joe  said,  “like  a  kid  who  has  stolaM 
the  pie  that  was  set  out  on  the  window  to  cool.” 

Smitty  is  superb  under  deadline.  At  a  football  game  he  iai 
usually  the  first  writer  out  of  the  press  box. 

A  dog  lover,  Smitty  once  confounded  the  American  Kemwi 
Club  by  naming  his  pedigreed  English  boxer  Reginald  VoBi 
Wrinklehead  III.  “They’ve  been  trying  to  locate  Reginald  1 1 
and  Reginald  II  ever  since,”  he  contends. 
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